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ARTICLE  I. 

DR.  NATHANIEL  TAYLOR. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  W.  WOODWORTH,  D.D.,  BERLIN,  CONN. 

DR.  TAYLOR  AS  A  PREACHER. 

The  first  time  I  remember  seeing  Dr.  Taylor  was  far  back 
in  my  boyhood.  I  was  then  living  with  an  uncle  in  Durham, 
working  as  a  small  boy  could  upon  a  farm.  One  Sabbath, 
as  I  dimly  remember,  a  stranger  of  comely  form,  and  of 
grand  and  musical  voice,  and  of  earnestness  of  manner  un¬ 
wonted  in  that  place,  occupied  the  pulpit.  His  text  was 
short,  and  easy  for  even  a  small  boy  to  carry  away — only 
the  three  words  of  Pilate’s  question  to  Jesus,  “What  is 
truth  ?”  Of  course  the  sermon  was  far  above  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  boy  who  had  not  yet  entered  his  teens.  But 
I  remember  hearing  my  uncle  and  others  speak  of  it  enthu¬ 
siastically  as  "'deep”  I  afterwards  heard  him  preach  this 
sermon,  I  think,  more  than  once.  It  is  printed  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  on  “  Revealed  Theology  ”  which  was  published  after  his 
death  by  his  sons-in-law,  Drs.  Porter  and  Buckingham.  It 
gives  a  condensed  and  comprehensive  outline  of  his  views 
on  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  considered  in  their 
practical  relations  and  bearings.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer  tells  us, 
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that  “a  distinguished  Scotch  gentleman,  who,  in  passing 
through  New  Haven,  chanced  to  hear  this  sermon,  charac¬ 
terized  it,  in  a  work  which  he  published  after  his  return,  as 
the  ablest  sermon  he  heard  in  America.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  I  first  heard  Dr.  Taylor  with 
anything  like  an  appreciation  of  his  greatness  and  his  power 
as  a  preacher  ;  and  even  then  I  was  too  young  and  immature 
to  begin  to  measure  him.  I  was  a  lad  of  seventeen,  an  ap¬ 
prentice  learning  a  trade  in  Bridgeport,  with  only  such  an 
education  as  a  studious  boy  who  loved  his  books  could  pick 
up  by  attending  three  or  four  months  in  a  year  the  common 
schools  of  Connecticut.  But  I  had  just  begun  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  religion.  It  was  a  year  more  marked  by 
revival  power  than  any  other  year  I  have  known  ;  probably 
than  any  other  year  of  this  century.  In  such  scenes  Dr. 
Taylor  was  in  his  element.  He  had  been  a  pastor  ten  years 
before  he  became  a  theological  professor.  His  ministry  had 
been  one  of  very  marked  success  in  winning  souls  for  Christ ; 
and  he  was  sought  for,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  preacher 
in  the  state,  to  assist  pastors,  in  various  places,  in  the  revivals 
of  that  marvellous  year,  and  the  years  that  preceded  and 
followed  it.  I  heard  many  preachers  then,  and  they 
preached  with  great  power  ;  but  none  of  them — except, 
perhaps,  Joel  Parker,  then  a  young  man  preaching  in  the 
city  of  New  York — impressed  me  as  dkl  Dr.  Taylor.  I 
remember  some  of  the  sermons  with  which  he  used  then  to 
sway  great  congregations,  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  are 
swayed  by  God’s  mighty  wind  ;  or  at  least  I  remember  their 
texts:  “Without  holiness  no  man  .shall  see  the  Lord;” 
“Knowing,  therefore,  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade 
men  ;”  “The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ;” 
“Whosoever  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looketh 
back  is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.”  From  that  time 
till  I  left  the  seminary,  ten  years  later,  I  had  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  hearing  him  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  I  availed  myself  of 
these  opportunities.  As  I  now  look  back  to  those  early 
days,  it  seems  to  me  that,  all  unconsciously,  I  modelled 
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my  preaching  after  his  more  than  after  that  of  any  of  the  _ 
other  preachers  whom  I  then  heard ;  falling,  of  course,  at 
an  immense  distance  behind  my  model. 

If  I  could  bring  before  my  readers  this  preacher  as  I  saw 
him  and  heard  him  in  the  prime  of  his  marvellous  powers, 
they  would  see  rising  before  them  a  man  of  medium  size,  of 
well-knit,  symmetrical  form,  and  unsurpassed  manly  beauty. 
His  dark,  lustrous,  kindly  eye ;  his  intelligent,  benignant 
face,  showing  in  every  line  the  marks  not  of  benevolence 
only,  but  of  fixed  purpose  and  of  definite  aim;  that  ‘Mofty 
dome  of  thought,”  surpassing  in  height  and  massiveness 
almost  every  other  head  which  I  have  ever  seen ;  that  firm, 
erect  position  ;  that  entire  aspect  of  his  which  seems  befitting 
the  messenger  of  God  to  men, — all  these  are  full  of  promise. 
He  begins  to  speak.  His  voice  has  a  strange  deep  melody, 
reminding  one  at  times  of  an  organ’s  richest  notes.  He  has 
not  many  gestures  ;  but  they  are  forcible,  and  full  of  meaning. 
Occasionally  they  seem  as  if  meant  to  drive  a  nail  or  a  spike 
home  to  its  place  so  securely  that  it  can  neither  be  removed  or 
loosened.  There  it  is,  and  there  it  must  remain  forever.  In 
a  few  well-chosen  words,  definite  and  precise,  our  preacher 
states  and  explains  his  subject.  We  see  that  this  is  his  theme, 
that  he  is  going  to  preach  of  this,  and  nothing  else.  He  has 
no  use  for  shotguns,  scattering  his  ammunition  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  He  is  aiming  his  rifle,  or  rather  his  columbiad, 
with  fatal  effect.  He  goes  on  with  his  argument,  proving  his 
proposition  with  remorseless  logic.  We  see  that,  if  we 
admit  his  premises,  there  is  no  escape  from  his  conclusion. 
We  must  stop  at  the  beginning  or  go  with  him  to  the  end. 
Then  comes  the  tremendous  appeal  to  the  conscience  ;  the 
demand  of  God,  presented  in  fitting  terms  and  tones  by  God’s 
messenger,  for  the  submission  and  obedience  of  His  creat¬ 
ures.  None  of  the  preachers  of  that  time,  except  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Finney,  surpassed  or  equalled  Dr.  Taylor  in 
appeals  to  the  conscience,  and  in  earnest,  imperative  de¬ 
mands,  that  sinners  should  instantly  forsake  their  sins,  and 
turn  to  God.  None  of  the  preachers  of  these  times,  so  far 
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as  I  know,  approaches  him  in  this  excellence.  These  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  conscience  were  reinforced  by  appeals  to  all  the 
deeper  sensibilities  of  the  sinner,  to  his  love  of  happiness 
and  to  his  dread  of  the  just  terrors  of  an  angry  God.  And 
then,  as  if  God  were  beseeching  men  by  him,  he  brings  the 
whole  force  of  his  own  compassion,  and  the  tenderness  of 
his  sanctified  nature,  to  bear  on  the  sinners  before  him,  to 
urge  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

The  following  sentences  are  from  the  close  of  his  published 
sermons  on  “Election  “  You  will  come  to  the  judgment 
with  the  remorseful  conviction,  that  God,  with  more  than 
a  Father’s  love,  sought  your  salvation.  You  will  remember 
that  when  he  revealed  his  purpose  to  save  some,  by  his  grace, 
from  going  down  to  ruin  by  their  own  choice  ;  when  he  told 
you  that  he  did  all  he  wisely  could  to  save  you,  that  you 
never  devoted  one  week,  or  day,  or  even  hour  of  your  pro¬ 
bation  to  this  great  concern  ;  never  made  one  honest  effort 
to  give  your  heart  to  him  in  love ;  were  never  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  willing  that  the  Son  of  God  should  save  you,  but  met 
and  requited  all  his  love,  and  entreaties,  and  grace,  his 
blood,  his  agonies,  his  death,  his  authority,  his  pity,  his 
wrath — met  them  all  with  firm,  unyielding  desperate  resist¬ 
ance.  Oh,  what  must  it  be  to  stand  at  God’s  judgment-seat, 
with  such  upbraidings  riving  the  conscience,  and  thundering 
in  the  soul  the  sentence  of  doom  ! 

“  And  are  there  not  those  in  this  assembly  whom  such  an 
appearance  at  the  final  bar  awaits?  My  soul  can  weep  in 
secret  places  for  you.  I  could  fall  at  your  feet  and  with 
tears  entreat  you.  For  whose  perdition  is  certain,  who  will 
lie  down  in  the  devouring  fire,  if  not  some  of  you  who  re¬ 
main  stupid  in  your  sins  ?  Reflect,  ye  who  are  thus  wasting 
your  probation,  how  long  you  have  lived  in  sin,  what  means 
of  grace  and  salvation  you  have  perverted  ;  reflect  how  you 
have  persevered  in  sin  amid  the  outpourings  of  God’s  Spirit ; 
how  you  have  stood  aside  from  the  peculiar  influences  of 
such  seasons,  and  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  eternal  love  and 
mercy  to  save  you.  .  .  .  Now  say,  my  dear  friends,  are 
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there  no  reasons  to  fear  that  you  will  never  see  life  ?  .  .  . 
There  may  at  least  be  one  such.  Fellow-sinner,  it  may  be 
you.  I  fear  it ;  and  with  trembling  and  compassion,  and 
love  for  your  never  dying  soul,  I  call  on  you  to  sleep  no 
longer.  Take,  O  take,  the  hope  which  God’s  purpose  of 
grace  imparts,  for  he  may  yet  save ;  and  take  also  its  terrors  ; 
and  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 
From  such  an  attempt  there  is  hope.  Set  yourself  to  it, 
then,  as  a  work  to  be  done  before  another  sun  shall  rise  ;  yea, 
this  hour,  this  moment.  Cheer  the  dark  hours  that  shall 
intervene  before  another  morning,  by  reconciliation  with 
God  and  hope  in  his  mercy.  Oh,  the  blessed  hope  that  now 
beams  upon  you  from  the  counsels  of  eternal  grace  ;  the 
glad  assurance  that  even  now  you  may  become  a  child  and 
heir  of  God !  But  venture  on  in  the  way  of  determined 
sin,  and  what  can  you  hope  for  ?  In  that  path  stands  death 
with  which  you  have  made  no  covenant ;  on  that  way  an 
angry  God  pours  only  the  darkness,  and  the  tempest,  and 
the  fire  of  his  indignation  ;  ay,  at  the  next  step  a  reprobat¬ 
ing  God  may  meet  you,  saying,  ‘  He  is  joined  to  his  idols, 
let  him  alone.’  ” 

The  effect  of  such  preaching  was  to  awaken  men  to 
thoughtfulness,  and  to  rouse  their  consciences  and  some¬ 
times  their  opposition.  He  used  to  tell  of  preaching  men 
out  of  the  meeting-house  ;  but  in  many  cases  they  returned 
with  changed  feelings  towards  the  preacher,  and  towards  the 
God  whose  claims  the  preacher  presented  with  such  urgency 
of  logic  and  of  feeling.  No  man  could  rest  quietly  in  sin 
who  listened  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  to  his  appeals.  One 
Monday  morning,  as  he  was  passing  a  drug-store  in  New 
Haven,  a  company  of  gentlemen  who  were  gathered  there 
called  him  in,  and  told  him  that  they  were  there  to  obtain 
plasters  ‘  ‘  to  cure  the  sores  of  sermon  burns  which  he  had 
given  them  the  day  before.  ”  This  was  but  banter.  But  he  in¬ 
flicted  wounds  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  could  not  be 
cured  or  alleviated  by  banter.  He  had  in  his  congregation 
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a  lawyer,  belonging  intellectually  and  socially  to  the  very 
highest  circle  of  New  Haven  society,  who  thought  himself, 
if  not  a  Christian  now,  yet  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  was  a  son  of  distinguished  Christian  parents,  and 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  Christian  ancestry.  He  was 
moral  and  upright ;  no  man  was  more  so.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant  on  the  Sabbath  services.  He  read  the 
Scriptures  and  read  prayers  in  his  family.  The  preacher 
stripped  from  his  heart  its  disguises,  showed  him  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  his  self-righteousness  on  which  he  was  relying. 
Disturbed  and  distressed,  and  more  than  half- offended,  he 
came  to  his  pastor  with  complaint,  and  received  such  advice 
as  led  him  to  Christ  for  salvation,  and  he  became  afterwards  a 
distinguished  preacher.  This  was  but  one  instance  of  many. 
Dr.  Taylor,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  once  preaching  in 
Farmington  in  a  time  of  revival.  Among  his  hearers  was  a 
man  of  high  standing  in  the  community,  who  came  in  from 
curiosity  to  hear  the  distinguished  preacher.  Seating  himself 
in  the  front  seat  of  the  gallery,  opposite  the  pulpit,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  ambassador  of  God,  at  first  only  desirous  to 
hear  what  such  a  preacher  had  to  say.  The  text  was,  “  Not 
knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repent¬ 
ance.”  The  hearer  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  he  had  a 
personal  interest  in  the  theme.  He  looked  and  listened,  and 
thought  and  felt,  and  purposed,  never  taking  his  eyes  from 
the  preacher  till  the  last  word  was  spoken  ;  but  before  that 
word  was  spoken  he  was  a  changed  man,  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  have  heard  of  other  similar  cases  under  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Taylor.  I  suppose  they  occur  more  or  less 
frequently  under  the  preaching  of  most  or  all  men  who 
preach  the  gospel,  as  we  all  ought  to  preach  it,  with  clearness 
and  power,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven. 
But  Dr.  Taylor’s  ministry  was  marked  not  only  by  isolated 
cases  of  conversion,  but  also  by  great  revivals  of  religion  ; — 
revivals,  still,  quiet,  mighty,  in  which  men  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  influential,  were  hopefully  converted  to  God. 
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DR.  TAYLOR  AS  A  THEOLOGICAL  PROFESSOR. 

He  was  called  to  the  Dwight  Professorship  in  the  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  in  1822,  when  he  was  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  and  after  he  had  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
New  Haven  for  ten  years,  and  he  continued  to  occupy  that 
chair  till  his  death  in  March,  1858.  During  this  time,  nearly 
seven  hundred  young  men  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  Let  us  go  back  fifty  years,  and  enter  his  lecture-room. 
He  is  in  his  chair,  at  the  appointed  moment,  with  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  young  men  before  him.  He  begins  with  a 
short  prayer  for  light  and  guidance.  He  is  delivering  one  of 
his  lectures  on  Moral  Government.  We  shall  need  to  be 
thoroughly  awake  to  follow  him.  Men  who  have  passed 
from  the  bar  to  the  pulpit  have  said  that  the  conflicts  of  the 
court-room  required  less  tension  of  the  faculties  than  listen¬ 
ing  to  one  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  lectures.  He  begins  with  clear 
and  well-guarded  definitions.  As  he  goes  on,  he  makes  nice 
distinctions.  We  must  note  these  well.  If  we  lose  one  of 
them  we  shall  get  into  confusion  by  and  by.  He  proceeds 
with  his  rigid  logic  and  the  majestic  roll  of  his  eloquence. 
He  answers  every  objection  which  you  have  thought  of,  and 
some  perhaps  that  you  never  would  have  thought  of.  He 
has  no  respect  for  nonsense,  however  venerable,  or  sustained 
by  great  names  ;  and  brushes  it  scornfully  out  of  his  path. 
He  has  no  respect  for  authority,  simply  as  authority,  unless 
it  is  backed  up  by  reason  and  Scripture.  For  these  he  has 
the  profoundest  respect.  No  man  bows  more  reverently  be¬ 
fore  the  dicta  of  the  sacred  volume  than  he :  no  man  is  more 
solicitous  to  ascertain  the  exact  import  of  its  teachings.  He 
believes  that, '  rightly  understood,  it  never  contradicts  the  un¬ 
perverted  reason  of  mankind,  that  the  gospel  commends  it¬ 
self  to  every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  has 
a  sublime  faith  in  the  truth  which  he  has  thought  out  and 
wrought  out  by  the  toil  of  his  own  mind.  He  sees  it  clearly, 
and  wonders  that  every  one  else  does  not  see  it  as  clearly  as  he 
does.  He  means  that  you  shall  so  see,  if  his  earnestness  and 
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his  burning  logic  can  make  you.  He  quotes  Edwards,  per¬ 
haps  to  confirm  some  statement  of  his  own ;  perhaps  to 
modify,  to  correct,  or  to  dispute  some  statement  of  that  great 
writer.  He  quotes  Bishop  Butler  in  the  same  way.  These 
two  writers  are  the  ones  whom  he  has  studied  most,  to  whom 
he  owes  most,  and  to  whom  he  most  often  refers.  At 
length,  after  our  minds  have  been  stretched  to  their  utmost 
tension  for  an  hour,  he  closes  with  a  peroration  which  gathers 
up  in  one  luminous  focus  the  truths  he  has  been  discussing. 
A  few  minutes,  perhaps  five,  of  “  Miltonic  ”  eloquence,  hold 
us  in  breathless  silence  ;  and  then  come  in  conversational 
tones  the  words,  “  I  will  hear  you  now.” 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  lecture,  we  must  spend  an¬ 
other  hour,  possibly  two  hours,  here.  The  doctor  is  plied 
with  questions,  some  wise,  some  not  so  wise.  Whether  they 
are  wise  or  unwise,  if  they  evince  a  sincere  desire  to  learn,  if 
they  are  not  manifestly  captious,  he  hears  them  all  patiently, 
and  answers  them  patiently,  and  generally  conclusively.  It 
is  here  that  he  shows  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  power  over 
young  men.  He  loves  young  men.  He  loves  their  frank¬ 
ness,  their  freshness  of  thought,  their  spirit  of  inquiry.  He 
loves  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  He  loves  to 
set  them  forward  in  the  way  of  right  thinking.  There  is 
much  animated  discussion ;  for  the  Doctor  loves  discussion, 
when  its  end  and  its  aim  is  to  elicit  truth.  He  speaks 
many  very  earnest  words,  almost  never  a  reproving  word, 
yet  he  can  be  severe  if  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  if  a 
student  seems  to  be  captious  and  wilfully  unreasonable. 
One  day,  a  student  whose  self-confidence  far  outran  his 
wisdom  seemed  to  be  trying  to  perplex  him  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  questions,  most  of  which  were  irrelevant.  The 
subject  under  discussion  was  the  meaning  of  words,  as  shown 
by  the  context.  The  student  at  length  asked,  “What  sense 
is  there  in  what  Solomon  says,  ‘  Answer  not  a  fool  according 
to  his  folly,’  and  then  in  the  next  verse,  ‘Answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly’  ?”  The  answer  came  from  the  Doctor 
quick  as  thought,  with  an  electric  flash  of  his  dark  eye. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of.  sense  in  what  he  says  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse,  ‘  A  rod  for  the  fool’s  back.’  ”  Incidents  like 
this  were  very  rare.  One  of  his  colleagues, ^  speaking  soon 
after  his  death,  says:  “When  offended,  he  spoke  out  his 
rebuke  on  the  instant,  in  blunt  terms.  But  here  the  matter 
ended.  No  animosity  lingered  in  his  mind.  This  he  ap¬ 
peared  desirous  to  indicate  by  his  marked  kindness  afterwards 
to  any  person  who  had  incurred  his  censure.  Not  long  ago, 
he  mentioned  to  me  that  the  day  before,  he  had  reproved 
one  of  his  class  with  more  severity  perhaps  than  the  case  re¬ 
quired,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  grief,  and  adding 
that  he  had  been  kept  awake  a  great  part  of  the  night  by  the 
thought  that  Christ  would  not  have  spoken  so.”  A  teacher 
who  with  such  powers  of  intellect  combined  such  a  spirit, 
could  not  fail  to  gain  an  almost  unbounded  influence  over  his 
pupils. 

Dr.  Taylor’s  theology  took  its  shape  in  part  from  his  own 
personal  experience.  His  convictions  of  sin  were  deep  and 
thorough.  He  saw  in  himself  and  felt  the  immense  evil  of 
sin  and  its  terrible  power  over  the  human  soul.  Then  came 
those  awful  questionings  which  so  often  visit  thoughtful 
minds  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  God  sustains  to  sin  : 
Is  God  in  any  sense  or  degree  responsible  for  it  ?  Did  he  in¬ 
troduce  it  for  the  sake  of  gaining  greater  glory  to  himself 
by  overruling  it  ?  Does  he,  can  he,  sustain  any  relations  to 
it  but  those  of  ceaseless  and  everlasting  antagonism  ?  Are 
we  to  charge  God  with  the  blame,  or  any  part  of  the  blame, 
of  our  sins,  or  must  we  take  the  whole  blame  of  it  ourselves  ? 
The  struggling  mind  of  young  Taylor  wants  to  find  a  way 
out  from  his  questionings,  which  shall  leave  the  character  of 
God  untarnished.  He  wants  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of 
this  terrible  evil  on  the  creature.  For  the  worst  of  all  things 
possible  to  be  thought  of  would  be  a  blot  or  a  stain  on  the 
purity  or  the  sincerity  of  God.  At  length,  after  long  struggles, 
he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  with  unutterable  joy,  his  way  out 
of  the  darkness.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  these  struggles, 
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and  of  the  relief  which  came  to  him  in  reading,  in  the  para¬ 
ble  of  the  tares,  “  An  enemy  hath  done  this.”  This  was  as 
a  lightning  flash  of  truth  on  the  thick  darkness  of  his  soul. 
I  think  I  do  not  err  in  saying  that  in  this  personal  experience, 
in  these  painful  struggles  of  an  inquiring  spirit,  we  find  the 
germ  of  that  theology  which  has  been  characterized  ^  as  “  a 
symmetrical  system,  compact  and  complete,  ascending  from 
the  first  axiom  of  mental  science  to  the  topmost  doctrines  of 
revelation.” 

What  was  thus  born  of  his  personal  experience  was  nour¬ 
ished  in  its  growth  by  his  experience  as  a  pastor.  For  ten 
years  he  had  been  studying,  in  order  to  apply  to  practice  the 
best  methods  to  answer  the  excuses  of  sinners  and  to  lead  them 
to  submission  to  God.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
he  was  actuated  simply  or  mainly  by  a  love  of  speculation 
in  his  researches  into  the  depths  of  theology.  He  had, 
indeed,  a  mind,  fitted  by  nature  for  speculative  inquiries 
and  moved  in  that  direction  by  its  natural  tendencies. 
But  his  aim  in  his  inquiries  was  wholly  practical.  His 
search  was  for  a  theology  that  could  be  preached,  and  that 
would  commend  itself  to  every  man’s  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God,  He  believed  that  the  gospel,  rightly  under¬ 
stood  and  rightly  preached,  would  awaken  no  revolt  from 
man’s  inherent  sense  of  justice  and  right,  or  from  his  unper¬ 
verted  reason.  Man  in  his  selfishness  and  sin  might  be 
angered  by  its  threatenings  and  its  appeals,  but  he  could 
be  made  to  see  that  in  all  its  features  it  is  holy  and  just  and 
good.  And  the  main,  we  may  say  the  sole,  eflbrt  of  this 
theologian  was  to  construct  a  system  of  theology  which 
should  make  men  see  that,  in  all  their  sinfulness  and  rebell¬ 
ion  against  God,  he  is  wholly  in  the  right,  and  they  wholly 
in  the  wrong ;  to  make  them  feel  their  responsibility,  and 
press  them  ±o  instant  submission.  In^this  he  was  following 
in  the  line  of  the  great  New  England  theologians  who  had 
preceded  him.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  Edwardses,  father 
and  son;  of  Hopkins,  of  Smalley,  of  Bellamy,  of  Em- 
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mons,  of  Dwight,  Taylor’s  instructor  and  intimate  friend, 
who  loved  his  young  pupil  as  a  father  loves  a  favorite  son. 
Taylor  was  heir  to  the  thinking  of  these  great  men.  The 
younger  Edwards  speaks  exultingly  of  the  ‘improvements 
in  theology  ”  which  his  father  had  made.  None  of  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Edwards  equalled  him  in  his  mighty  reach  and 
grasp  of  thought ;  but  they  all  added  something  to  the 
improvements  which  their  great  leader  had  m.ade.  Taylor, 
as  I  said,  was  heir  to  the  thinking  of  these  great  men  ;  and  it 
was  a  rich  inheritance ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  wealth 
thus  laid  at  his  feet.  No  man  of  his  generation  was  better 
acquainted  than  he  with  the  works  of  the  great  theological 
masters  of  New  England,  and  none  made  more  or  better  use 
of  them.  But  he  thought  they  left  room  for  further  im¬ 
provements,  and  why  should  he  not  make  such  improve¬ 
ments,  if  he  could,  and  in  so  doing  give  more  practical  power 
to  theology  ? 

The  dominating  thought  in  Dr.  Taylor’s  theology  was  that 
God  is  conducting  a  perfect  moral  government  over  his 
intelligent  creation.  This  thought  certainly  was  not  new 
with  him.  It  runs  through  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
It  is  involved  in  every  command  of  God,  in  every  threat¬ 
ening  of  punishment  for  disobedience  and  every  prom¬ 
ise  of  reward  for  obedience,  in  every  assertion  of  his  king- 
ship,  in  every  reference  to  his  throne,  in  every  allusion  to 
the  final  judgment  of  men  in  righteousness,  in  the  phrase, 
so  often  used,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  \ 
and  in  the  second  and  third  petitions  of  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
“thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done,”  as  well  as  in  the 
fifth,  “forgive  us  our  debts.”  The  idea  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  of  which  so  much  is  said  at  the  present  day,  is  no 
whit  more  prominent  and  pervasive  in  the  New  Testament 
than  is  the  idea  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  It 
was  impossible  that  any  theologian  worthy  of  the  name, 
could  have  wholly  overlooked  this  great  thought.  Espe¬ 
cially,  had  it  not  been  overlooked  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  England  theologians  from  the  elder  Edwards  on- 
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wards.  The  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  that  he  elabo¬ 
rated  this  subject  more  completely  than  any  writer  that  had 
preceded  him  ;  that  he  kept  it  always  in  the  foreground ; 
that  it  shaped  all  his  thinking,  guided  all  his  studies  ;  that 
he  made  it  the  formative  principle  of  his  theology,  the 
centre  of  his  system,  and  the  test  by  which  he  tried  every 
other  system,  and  every  doctrine  and  every  principle  which 
claimed  admission  to  his  own.  If  it  could  not  stand  this 
test,  it  was  rejected  or  modified  till  it  could.  No  matter 
how  old  a  doctrine  was,  or  how  well  supported  by  the 
authority  of  great  names,  if  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  opposed 
to  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  principles  of  moral  govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the¬ 
ological  verities. 

To  this  subject  of  moral  government  he  devoted  thirty-five 
lectures,  which  were  published  soon  after  his  death.  Of 
these,  eight  discuss  the  question,  “What  is  a  perfect 
moral  government?”  fourteen  show  what  is  known  concern¬ 
ing  God’s  moral  government  from  the  light  of  nature ;  the 
last  four  of  these  fourteen  are  an  application  of  the  argument 
from  nature  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  from  God ;  in  thir¬ 
teen  lectures  the  government  of  God  as  exhibited  in  revela¬ 
tion  is  discussed.  These  lectures  were  grand  to  listen  to, 
but,  as  published,  they  are  by  no  means  easy  reading.  We 
miss  the  music  of  the  voice,  the  earnestness  of  the  manner, 
the  emphasis  which  fixed  attention  on  the  important  words 
or  phrases.  The  style  is  adapted  to  the  spoken  lecture, 
rather  than  to  the  printed  page ;  and  it  is  probable  that  very 
few  ever  will  explore  thoroughly  this  rich  mine  of  thought 
and  avail  themselves  of  its  hidden  treasures. 

Dr.  Taylor  thus  defines  a  perfect  moral  government.  It  is 
“the  influence  of  the  authority,  or  of  the  rightful  authority, 
of  a  moral  governor  on  moral  beings,  designed  so  to  control 
their  action  as  to  secure  the  great  end  of  action  on  their 
part,  through  the  medium  of  law.”  The  only  subjects  of 
moral  government  are  moral  beings,  or  beings  capable  of 
moral  action,  capable  of  choosing  the  right  and  rejecting  the 
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wrong.  At  the  head  of  such  a  government  must  be  a  moral 
Governor,  whose  aim  shall  be  to  secure  the  best  possible 
action  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  and  to  do  this  by  the 
influence  of  his  rightful  authority,  and  through  the  medium  of 
law,  with  its  righteous  precepts  and  its  sanctions  of  reward 
and  penalty.  The  character  of  a  perfect  moral  Governor 
must  be  one  of  perfect  benevolence  ;  theaction  which  he  must 
require  of  his  subjects  must  be  perfectly  benevolent  action  ; 
the  sanctions  by  which  he  must  enforce  his  law  must  be  such 
as  shall  show  his  displeasure  at  their  disobedience,  and  his 
approbation  of  their  obedience.  It  is  only  voluntary  benevo¬ 
lence  which  his  law  must  require,  and  this  is  the  best 
possible  kind  of  action  ;  and  it  is  only  voluntary  selfishness 
which  the  law  must  forbid,  and  this  is  the  worst  possible 
kind  of  action.  The  sanctions  of  his  law  are  the  necessary 
proofs  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Lawgiver,  for  without 
them  he  cannot  adequately  show  that  he  is  himself  in  favor 
of  the  right  action  which  the  law  requires,  and  against  the 
wrong  action  which  it  forbids.  The  precepts  of  his  law  must 
express  his  unqualified  preference,  in  any  and  in  every  case, 
of  the  actions  which  he  requires  to  those  which  he  forbids ; 
and  the  sanctions  of  his  law  express  the  strength  of  that 
preference,  and  of  the  benevolence  which  leads  him  to  give 
and  to  sustain  his  law. 

Dr.  Taylor  emphasized,  as  of  prime  importance,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  antJwrity  \n  moral  government.  This  he  says,  “is 
a  government  by  authority  whose  influence  and  energy  lie  in 
this,  ‘Thus  saith  the  Eternal  King.’”  Law  in  his  view  is 
the  commanding  will  of  a  person,  who,  by  his  character  and 
attributes,  has  the  right  to  reign,  and  by  his  position  is 
morally  bound  to  reign,  and  who  throws  the  entire  weight 
of  his  personal  and  official  influence  in  favor  of  right  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct.  It  is  the  authority  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness,  using  all  possible  influences  on  moral  beings 
to  secure  the  ends  at  which  such  wisdom  and  goodness  must 
ever  be  aiming.  “  God,”  it  has  been  said,  “  does  not  care 
for  moral  government ;  he  cares  for  souls.”  Dr.  Taylor 
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would  haVe  replied,  “  He  cares  for  moral  government  because 
he  cares  for  souls.”  It  was  one  of  his  favorite  ideas,  often 
and  emphatically  reiterated,  that,  without  the  conception  of 
God  as  a  moral  governor,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  his  benev¬ 
olence,  and  that  the  sanctions  of  his  law,  no  less  than  its 
precepts,  are  expressions  of  his  goodness.  Of  course  he 
taught  that  God’s  government  over  this  world  is  administered 
under  an  economy  of  grace,  and  labored  to  show  that  the 
Christian  economy,  ”  with  its  design  to  reform  and  to  reward 
sinful  beings,”  is  consistent  with  the  eternal  principles  on 
which  moral  government  is  based. 

CONTROVERSY  WITH  DR.  TYLER. 

In  September,  1828,  he  preached  the  Condo  ad  Clemm  in 
the  chapel  of  Yale  College.  The  sermon  was  soon  after 
printed.  It  became  historical  and  made  history.  Its  text 
was,  “And  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others.”  The  doctrine  which  he  drew  from  it  was,  “///^  en¬ 
tire  moral  depravity  of  man  is  by  nature."  He  proposes  to 
show,  first,  in  what  the  entire  moral  depravity  of  man  con¬ 
sists.  He  says,  in  general,  that  it  is  “the  entire  sinfulness 
of  the  moral  character  of  men — that  state  of  the  mind  or 
head  to  which  guilt  and  the  desert  of  wrath  pertain.”  He 
has  already  explained  that  “  to  be ’children  of  wrath  is  to 
possess  the  character  which  deserves  punishment.”  He  goes 
on  to  show,  negatively,  that  “this  depravity  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  any  essential  attribute  or  property  of  the  soul,  not 
in  anything  created  in  man  by  his  Maker — nor  does  it  consist 
in  a  sinful  nature,  which  men  have  corrupted  by  being  one 
with  Adam,  and  by  acting  in  his  act — nor  does  it  consist  in 
any  constitutional  propensities  of  our  nature,  nor  in  any  dis¬ 
position  nor  tendcficy  to  sin  which  is  the  cause  of  all  sin.” 
He  then  asks  again,  “  What  is  this  moral  depravity  for  which 
man  deserves  the  wrath  of  God?”  His  answer  is,  “  It  is 
man’s  own  act,  consisting  in  a  free  choice  of  some  object 
rather  than  God  as  his  chief  good, — or  a  free  preference  of 
the  world  and  of  worldly  good,  to  the  will  and  glory  of 
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God.”  In  other  words,  his  doctrine  is  that  no  man  has  any 
motal  depravity,  any  depravity  for  which  God  as  a  moral 
governor  can  punish  him,  until  he  sins  by  his  own  choice  of 
something  beside  God  as  his  chief  good. '  Of  course,  he  re. 
gards  this  preference  as  immanent — as  a  state  of  the  will  and 
heart. 

Having  thus  explained  his  meaning,  Dr.  Taylor  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  moral  depravity  of  mankind  is  by  nature. 
By  this  he  means  that,  “such  is  their  nature,  that  they  will 
sin  and  only  sin  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  their 
being.”  He  does  not  mean  that  their  nature  is  itself  sinful, 
nor  that  it  is  the  physical  or  efficient  cause  of  their  sinning ; 
but  only  the  occasion  or  reason  of  their  sinning.  In  proof 
of  his  proposition  he  appeals  to  the  text  and  to  other  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture ;  to  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the 
universal  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
that  they  expressly  declare  the  inefficiency  of  all  truth  and 
motive,  of  all  that  which  is  called  moral  suasion.  He  appeals 
also  to  human  consciousness  and  to  facts. 

He  closes  his  sermon  with  remarks : — 

1.  “It  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse 
that  infants  should  be  saved  through  the  redemption  of 
Christ.” 

2.  “That  sin  or  gurlt  pertains  exclusively  to  voluntary 
action  is  the  true  principle  of  orthodoxy.” 

3.  “The  view  of  sin  or  moral  depravity  maintained  in 
this  discourse  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  mental  perversion 
or  1.0  any  sinister  or  selfish  design.” 

4.  “The  universal  depravity  of  mankind  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  moral  perfection  of  God.” 

5.  “We  see  the  importance  of  this  view  of  man’s  de¬ 
pravity,  compared  with  any  other  in  its  bearing  on  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.” 

“  Finally,  I  cannot  conclude  without  remarking  how  fear¬ 
ful  are  the  condition  and  prospects  of ’the  sinner.” 

The  sermon  was  polemic  in  its  tone,  and  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  theological  thought,  such 
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a  sermon  would  call  forth  replies.  It  shows  at  least  this  one 
thing,  that  the  charge  sometimes  brought  against  Dr.  Taylor, 
that  he  was  trying  to  introduce  doctrines  which  he  had  not 
the  manliness  and  the  sincerity  to  avow,  was  without  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  man  who 
was  open  and  well-nigh  reckless  in  the  avowal  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  true,  Dr.  Taylor  was  the  man.  There  was 
no  deceit  or  trickery  about  him.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey, 
then  pastor  of  the  church  in  Westchester,  Conn.,  afterwards. 
Dr.  Harvey  of  Thompsonville,  published  an  elaborate  and 
able  reply  to  this  sermon  in  March,  1829,  in  which  he  pushed 
the  principles  avowed  by  Dr.  Taylor  to  what  he  thought  to 
be  their  legitimate  results.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
public  discussion  which  lasted  for  years,  and  convulsed,  and 
at  times  seemed  to  threaten  to  divide,  the  churches  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  In  the  first  volume  of  The  Quarterly  Christian 
Spectator  in  1829,  Dr.  Taylor  published  a  series  of  articles  on 
‘  ‘  The  Means  of  Regeneration.  ”  These  articles,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  condo,  called  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler  into  the  field. 
He  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  church  in  Portland,  Maine, 
to  which  Dr.  Edward  Payson  of  sainted  memory  had  for¬ 
merly  ministered.  He  had  been  for  fourteen  years  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Southbury  in  Connecticut,  and  then  for  six  years 
President  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  all  these  positions, 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  workman  -  that  needed  not  to 
be  ashamed.  He  was  three  years  older  than  Dr.  Taylor — a 
native,  like  him,  of  the  hill  country  of  Western  Connecticut. 
They  had  been  personal  friends.  Indeed,  during  part  of  their 
college  course  they  were  classmates.  Each  respected,  and 
had  reason  to  respect,  the  character  and  talents  of  the  other. 
Both  loved  the  truth,  and  sought  honestly  to  find  and  to 
defend  it.  Both  loved  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  prayed  and 
toiled  and  fought  to  promote  it.  Both  had  been  eminent  as 
preachers,  and  eminently  successful  in  winning  souls.  Both 
had  been  trained  in  the  New  England  theology,  and  both 
accepted  its  leading  teachings.  But  Dr.  Taylor’s  mind  was 
more  adventurous  and  progressive  ;  Dr.  Tyler’s,  more  cautious 
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and  conservative.  Dr.  Tyler  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  Dr. 
Taylor’s  positions  reason  for  alarm,  and  most  conscientiously 
and  earnestly  threw  himself  into  the  breach.  He  was  no 
mean  antagonist.  His  mind  was  logical ;  he  was  keen  to  see 
the  joints  in  his  adversary’s  armor ;  his  style  was  simple, 
lucid,  and  strong.  He  published  his  “Strictures  on  Dr. 
Taylor’s  articles  on  the  Means  of  Regeneration  ”  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1829.  From  that  time  for  four  years,  till  near  the  close 
of  the  year  1833,  the  theological  warfare  went  on  between 
these  two  combatants,  each  earnest  to  find  and  to  establish 
the  truth.  Other  writers  entered  the  lists.  Two  noticeable 
anonymous  pamphlets  appeared,  which  were  with  good 
reason  attributed  to  Dr.  Harvey.  In  1830,  Dr.  Woods  of 
Andover  published  his  “Letters  to  Dr.  Taylor”  on  the 
origin  of  evil.  On  the  other  side,  Professor  Goodrich  wrote 
some  articles  for  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  Dr.  F'itch  two 
very  noteworthy  ones  on  “  Predestination  and  Election,” 
and  on  “The  Divine  Permission  of  Sin.” 

THEODICY. 

In  traversing  the  fields  of  theological  inquiry,  Dr,  Taylor 
met,  as  every  man  who  traverses  these  fields  with  the  least 
care  must  meet,  the  ever  recurring  problem  of  theology, — 
the  existence  of  evil,  of  sin  and  of  suffering,  in  the  dominions 
of  a  holy  and  benevolent,  and  at  the  same  time  Almighty 
God.  It  is  a  problem  which  the  best  minds  of  the  race  have 
tried  to  solve.  The  inability  to  solve  it  has  driven  some  to 
atheism.  The  genius  of  Leibnitz  had  grappled  with  the 
question  ;  and  he  had  published  a  Theodicy,  in  which  he, 
with  great  ingenuity,  elaborates  the  hypothesis  that  of  all 
possible  worlds  this  is  the  best.  Sometimes  he  reasons  as 
if  it  were  best  because  of  the  evil  that  is  in  it,  and  sometimes 
as  if  it  were  best  notwithstanding  the  evil  that  is  in  it ;  and 
does  not  seem  hlways  to  see  clearly  the  difference  between 
these  two  modes  of  explanation.  The  New  England  divines 
had  grappled  with  the  problem  from  the  time  of  Edwards 
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onwards,  but  with  the  same  confusion  of  thought.  The 
general  mode 'of  solving  the  problem  was  by  reasoning  that 
more  good  comes  to  the  universe,  more  glory  to  God,  more 
happiness  to  his  kingdom,  through  means  of  the  evil  which 
he  permitted,  than  he  could  have  secured  without  it.  This 
was  distinctly  the  doctrine  of  Bellamy’s  four  very  elaborate 
and  eloquent  sermons — famous  in  their  day — on  “The  Wis¬ 
dom  in  the  Remission  of  Sin.”  Dr.  Stephen  West,  one  of 
the  disciples  of  Edwards  and  one  of  the  ablest  expounders  of 
his  teaching,  formulated  this  idea  in  the  memorable  phrase, 
“Sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good. ”  Dr. 
Taylor  strenuously  denied  and  combatted  this  proposition  in 
all  its  shades  of  meaning.  He  held  that  sin  in  itself,  and  in 
all  its  tendencies,  is  only  evil ;  and  that  God  did  not  permit 
the  existence  of  sin  because,  in  any  instance,  or  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  he  preferred  it  to  holiness  in  its  stead.  When  it  was 
urged  that  in  itself  considered  God  preferred  holiness  to  sin, 
but  all  things  considered  he  preferred  sin  to  holiness  in  all 
cases  where  the  sin  takes  place.  Dr.  Taylor  replied  that  in 
itself  considered,  and  all  things  considered,  in  every  possible 
point  of  view  in  which  sin  and  holiness  can  be  compared, 
God  prefers  the  holiness  to  the  sin.  This  he  proved  by  the 
fact,  along  with  other  arguments,  that  God  had,  as  a  moral 
Governor,  commanded  the  holiness  and  forbidden  the  sin. 
Whence,  then,  came  the  evil?  How  happens  it  that  sin 
abounds,  if  God  does  not  want  it  ?  Why  does  he  permit  it  ? 
Why  did  he  not  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  evil  which 
he  does  not  want?  Dr.  Taylor’s  reply  was  that,  for 
aught  that  any  man  can"  prove,  sin  is,  so  far  as  God’s 
power  of  prevention  is  concerned,  necessarily  incidental  to 
the  existence  of  a  moral  system^  a  system  that  shall  include 
moral  agents  with  their  capacities  for  holiness  and  bliss,  and 
their  powers  of  moral  agency.  A  moral  agent  is,  by  definition, 
a  creature  that  can  do  wrong.  A  universe  of  moral  agents 
is  a  universe  of  beings,  each  one  of  whom  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  power  to  do  wrong.  Who  shall  prove,  that  if  God 
creates  a  universe  of  such  agents,  some  of  them  will  not  do 
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wrong,  in  face  of  all  he  can  do  to  prevent  it  ?  To  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  this  limits  the  power  of  God,  it  is  replied,  first, 
that  the  objection  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who 
teach  that  God  could  not  get  as  much  good  for  his  kingdom 
without  sin  as  with  it ;  and  secondly,  that  this  is  a  matter  to 
which  power,  simply  and  by  itself^  has  no  relation.  It  no 
more  limits  God’s  power,  to  say  that  he  cannot  create  moral 
agents  without  the  power  to  do  wrong,  than  it  does  to  say 
that  he  cannot  make  triangles,  the  three  interior  angles  of 
which  shall  not  be  equal  to  two  right-angles.  To  the 
objection  that  God  has  kept  many  moral  agents  from  sinning, 
the  reply  is  that  this  does  not  prove  that  he  could  so  keep 
all,  and  for  all  eternity.  It  may  be  that  the  change  in  the 
system  of  means  and  influences  which  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  from  sin  those  who  do  sin  would  result  in  the  fall  of 
many  more,  and  in  far-reaching  disaster.  It  may  be  that 
God,  foreseeing  that,  if  he  created  a  universe  of  minds,  to  be 
governed  by  moral  laws  and  sanctions,  the  storm  of  ruin 
would  somewhere  sweep  over  it,  determined  to  ride  himself 
on  the  tempest,  and  so  to  guide  it  in  its  course  that  it  should 
do  the  least  possible  evil,  and  that  its  results  could  be  best 
overruled  for  good.  This  attempt  of  Dr.  Taylor  to  con¬ 
struct  a  theodicy  will  not  be  regarded  by  many  as  eminently 
successful ;  but  I  think  it  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison 
with  any  other  attempt  in  the  same  line  that  has  ever  been 
made.  It  at  least  enables  him  to  answer  the  scoffing  sceptic 
who  asked,  “  Why,  if  there  be  a  God  of  almighty  power  and 
of  infinite  benevolence,  does  he  allow  sin,  and  consequently 
misery  to  riot  in  his  dominions?  ”  by  asking  in  return,  “  Can 
you  prove  that  a  universe  containing  moral  agents  with  their 
liabilities  to  sin,  and  their  boundless  capacities  for  holiness  and 
bliss,  is  not  better  than  a  universe  containing  no  such  agents  ? 
and  can  you  prove  that  in  such  a  universe,  ruled,  as  it  must 
be,  by  moral  laws  and  their  sanctions,  it  will  not  be  inevit¬ 
able  that  sin  shall  enter  somewhere  with  its  blight  and  its 
damning  curse  ?  God  does  not  want  the  sin  ;  but  he  does 
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want  the  universe  of  responsible  minds  into  which  sin  has 
intruded  against  his  commands  and  his  wishes.” 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  point  at  which  Dr.  Taylor’s  teachings  seem  most  vul¬ 
nerable  is  what  has  been  called  the  “  self-love,  or  the  desire 
of  happiness,  theory.”  He  used  such  language  as  this, 
“that  self-love,  or  the  desire  of  happiness,  is  the  primary 
cause  or  reason  of  all  moral  action,  or  of  all  acts  of  choice 
which  fix  supremely  on  any  object.”  The  language  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  unfortunate  and  misleading.  It  is  liable 
to  be  understood  to  mean  that  every  man  /nay  and  /nust 
make  his  own  happiness  his  ultimate  and  only  object  in  every 
choice  he  makes,  and  every  act  he  does ;  that  if  he  loves 
God,  consecrates  himself  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  good 
of  man,  he  is  only  seeking  his  own  happiness  thereby  ;  and 
that  the  supreme  love  for  God  which  his  law  requires  differs 
from  supreme  selfishness  only  in  name.  It  was  so  under¬ 
stood  by  many  and  with  no  conscious  unfairness.  But  such 
was  not  Dr.  Taylor’s  meaning.  He  disclaimed  this  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  language.  No  one  could  listen  intelligently  to 
his  lectures  without  perceiving  that  such  could  not  be  his 
meaning.  He  taught  -emphatically  that  the  selfish  prefer¬ 
ence  in  man  was  the  very  essence  of  his  sin.  He  meant 
only  that  when  man  chooses,  he  must  be  moved  thereto  by 
some  awakened  desire  in  the  mind  which  he  aims  to  gratify 
by  his  choice ;  that  every  motive  that  is  presented  from 
without  must,  in  order  to  become  a  motive,  appeal  to  some¬ 
thing  within  the  mind  which  can  be  moved  by  it,  and  that 
this  awakened  desire  is  the  subjective  i/iotive,  the  motive 
within  the  mind,  that  leads  to  choice.  He  meant,  in  other 
words,  what  Edwards  meant  when  he  said,  that  “if  nothing 
could  be  pleasing  or  displeasi/ig^  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  a 
man,  then  he  could  incline  to  nothing  and  will  nothing  ;  ”  or 
again,  he  said  he  meant  only  what  Edwards  meant  in  his  cel¬ 
ebrated  dictum,  that  “the  will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent 
good.”  Dr.  Taylor  drew  a  broad  and  just  line  of  distinction 
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between  that  constitutional  love  of  happiness  which  belongs 
to  our  nature  by  the  will  of  our  Creator — which  he  has 
mingled  imperishably  with  the  elements  of  our  being,  and 
which  lies  back  of  all  moral  choice  and  action — and  that  sel¬ 
fishness  which  consists  in  the  preference  of  our  own  personal 
interests  and  pleasures  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  well-being 
of  our  fellow-men.  The  one  is  constitutional  and  involun¬ 
tary,  due  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  of  itself  destitute 
of  moral  character  ;  the  other  is  voluntary — the  immanent 
volition  of  a  sinful,  fallen  soul — the  very  essence  of  sin,  and 
the  source  from  which  the  sinful  acts  of  man’s  daily  life 
proceed.  This  distinction  was  too  often  overlooked  by  Dr. 
Taylor’s  opponents,  and  so  far  they  did  him  injustice.  At 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  the  foundation  which  he 
laid  for  moral  action  was  broad  enough.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  desire  of  personal  happiness  is  the  only  ultimate  ground 
of  appeal  which  motives  from  without  can  find  in  the  nature 
of  man.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  kindred  doctrine,  on  which 
Doctor  Taylor  expended  so  much  strength,  that  the  idea  of 
right  is  in  its  last  analysis  resolvable  into  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  God  does  appeal,  and  that  it  is  right  for  us  to  appeal,  to 
the  love  of  happiness  in  man ;  but  he  appeals  also  to  the 
sense  of  duty.  He  has  so  made  us  that  we  feel  as  truly,  if 
not  as  forcibly,  and  sometimes  quite  as  forcibly,  an  appeal  to 
this  sense  of  duty  as  an  appeal  to  the  desire  for  happiness ; 
and  that  we  feel  and  know  that  righteousness,  holiness,  is  a 
good  as  real  and  ultimate  as  happiness.  The  greatest  ap¬ 
parent  good  before  the  mind  of  man  when  he  chooses  is  not 
always  either  his  own  happiness  or  the  highest  happiness  of 
the  universe.  The  idea  of  happiness,  our  own  or  that  of 
others,  may  be  out  of  sight  altogether  in  those  great  and 
comprehensive  choices  in  which  destiny  is  changed  for  eter¬ 
nity. 

THE  PLACE  OF  HIS  THEOLOGY. 

In  the  progress  of  theological  thought  the  New  School 
of  one  generation  becomes  the  Old  School  of  the  next.  If 
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Dr.  Taylor  were  living  now,  and  held  the  same  doctrines 
which  he  taught  in  his  lifetime,  he  would  be  ranked  by 
many  among  the  ultra-orthodox.  He  held  the  doctrine  of 
one  infinite,  personal,  and  perfect  God,  Creator,  Upholder, 
and  Ruler  of  all  things.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity 
of  God,  of  the  real  deity  and  the  real  humanity  of  Christ,  of 
the  divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  held, 
and  held  with  a  firm  grasp,  the  doctrines  of  the  entire  sinful¬ 
ness  of  man  by  nature,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents ;  of  the  regeneration  of  all  who  are  saved  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds ;  of  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints  ;  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  ;  and 
of  his  personal  election  of  all  those  who  believe  unto  eternal 
life.  He  held,  with  a  grasp  not  less  firm,  the  doctrine  of  the 
vicarious  atonement  made  for  all  men  by  the  work,  especially 
the  sufferings  and  death,  of  Jesus  Christ;  of  justification 
by  faith  in  Christ ;  of  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
of  probation  for  man  limited  by  his  earthly  lifetime ; 
of  the  day  of  final  judgment,  and  its  issues  in  the 
endless  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and  the  endless  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  wicked.  No  man  in  his  time,  or  at  any  time, 
held  these  doctrines  with  a  firmer  grasp  than  he.  But  he  had 
his  own  methods  of  defending  some  of  these  doctrines ;  and 
because  his  methods  differed  from  theirs,  some  of  his 
brethren  thought  he  was  undermining  the  truths  which  it  was 
the  labor  of  his  life  to  explain  and  to  defend.  Some  of  his 
methods  have  been  adopted,  and  with  manifest  advantage,  by 
multitudes  who  were,  and  by  multitudes  more  who  were  not, 
his  pupils. 

One  or  two  brief  narratives  will  illustrate  one  phase  of 
Dr.  Taylor’s  character,  and  perhaps  prove  otherwise  instruc¬ 
tive.  In  the  year  1826,  the  Third  Church  in  New  Haven  was 
formed.  For  four  years  Dr.  Taylor  preached  for  the  new 
church,  and  acted  virtually  as  its  pastor.  The  first  settled 
pastor  was  in  substantial  sympathy  with  his  views.  His 
pastorate  was  short.  The  church  chose  for  its  second  pastor 
the  Rev.  Elisha  L.  Cleaveland,  a  young  man  of  decided  piety 
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and  ability.  He  soon  showed  a  very  marked  hostility  to  the 
teaching  of  Dr.  Taylor.  A  division  of  the  church  followed. 
The  majority  adhered  to  their  pastor  ;  and  leaving  their  old 
home  in  Chapel  Street,  worshipped  for  a  time  in  Saunders’ 
Hall,  and  then  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Church;  and  at 
length  built  a  new  house  of  worship  in  Court  Street.  If  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  a  large  part  of  the  money 
for  building  that  house  was  subscribed  outside  of  New 
Haven,  by  earnest  Christian  men  and  women  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Taylorism.  It  was  understood  by 
every  one  that  that  church  stood  in  New  Haven  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  old  faith,  and  to  resist  the  heretical  theology 
taught  in  the  seminary  not  many  rods  away,  and  preached  in 
all  the  other  Congregational  pulpits  in  the  city.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  house,  Dr. 
John  Woodbridge,  one  of  the  most  violent  of  Dr,  Taylor’s 
opposers,  preached  there  a  sermon  from  the  text,  “  Israel  is 
an  empty  vine,  he  bringeth  forth  fruit  to  himself.”  The 
discourse  from  beginning  to  end  was  aimed  (as  it  seemed 
to  me  when  I  heard  it,  wildly  and  blindly,  but  no  less  with 
deadly  intent)  at  Dr.  Taylor,  who  was  present  to  hear  it. 
After  a  few  years,  the  church  erected  a  new  house  of  worship 
in  Church  Street,  fronting  the  Green.  In  the  later  years 
of  Dr.  Taylor’s  life,  he  often  attended  this  church,  and 
frequently  expressed  his  delight  in  the  preaching  and 
Sabbath  services  of  Dr.  Cleaveland.  Neither  of  these  two 
divines  had  changed  his  theological  views.  Both  stood 
firmly  where  they  had  stood  in  former  years.  This  fact,  I 
think,  shows  the  broad  Christian  sympathy  and  catholicity  of 
Dr.  Taylor.  He  could  recognize  Christian  worth  wherever 
he  saw  it ;  and  he  loved  the  gospel  of  Christ  whoever  might 
preach  it.  It  is  worth  noting,  as  the  finale  of  a  history  of 
strife,  that  lately,  after  a  separate  existence  of  more  than 
forty  years,  the  Third  Church  and  the  North  Church  of  New 
Haven  voted  a  few  years  since  to  unite.  Forty  years  ago, 
these  two  churches  represented  what  by  some  were  deemed 
to  be  opposite  poles  of  the  theological  belief.  Now,  without 
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conscious  change  of  faith  on  either  side,  without  either  party 
giving  up  anything,  small  or  great,  deemed  valuable,  they 
come  together,  and  like  “  kindred  drops  are  melted  into  one.” 
Are  our  theological  differences,  the  differences  I  mean  of 
men  that  hold  fast  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  so  important  as  they  seem  to  be  in  the  heat  of  conflict  ? 

Probably  no  man  did  more  to  extend  and  to  intensify  the 
opposition  to  Dr.  Taylor  than  Dr.  Asahel  Nettleton.  The 
two  had  been  fast  friends  in  earlier  days.  They  had  labored 
together  in  scenes  of  thrilling  interest.  More  than  once, 
while  Taylor  was  pastor  in  New  Haven,  Nettleton  had  spent 
weeks  with  him,  helping  him  in  most  effective  revival  work. 
But  when  Dr.  Taylor  published  his  views.  Dr.  Nettleton 
thought  he  saw  in  them  the  seeds  of  infinite  mischief ;  and 
with  characteristic  conscientiousness  and  zeal  set  himself  to 
arouse  and  to  organize  hostility  to  the  teaching  of  his  old 
friend.  That  Dr.  Taylor  keenly  felt  this,  we  know.  He 
would  not  have  been  human  if  he  had  not  felt  it.  But  he 
felt  it  with  the  loving  forgiving  spirit  of  a  Christian.  He 
lost  neither  his  respect  nor  his  affection  for  one  who  had 
labored  so  wisely  and  successfully  in  winning  souls.  Dr. 
Atwater  of  Princeton  relates  the  following:  “Dr.  Taylor 
once  said  to  me,  that  the  best  sermons  were  not  those 
elaborate,  ornate,  and  splendid  productions,  popularly  styled 
great  sermons ;  but  those  simple  and  vivid  presentations 
of  saving  truth,  that  go  straightest  and  deepest  into  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men — and  that  Asahel  Nettleton 
(one  of  his  most  staunch  adversaries  in  theological  contro¬ 
versy)  and  Moses  Stuart  were  the  most  powerful  preachers, 
according  to  this  standard,  whom  he  had  known.  He  then 
proceeded  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  a  graphic  description 
of  a  sermon  of  each.” 

In  1844  Dr.  Nettleton  was  lying  on  his  death-bed  in  East 
Windsor.  Dr.  Taylor  felt  moved  by  the  feelings  of  his  old 
friendship  to  go  there,  and  visit  him  ;  and  when  they  met, 
“Taylor  fell  weeping  on  Nettleton’s  neck  and  kissed  him.” 
The  memory  of  past  days  was  revived.  Nothing  was  said 
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about  theological  differences.  Two  days  later  Nettleton 
wrote  to  Taylor,  thanking  him  for  his  visit  and  his  sympathy, 
and  saying,  among  other  things 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  love  you.  You  know  I  have 
ever  loved  you.  You  know  also  that  I  have  been  grieved 
and  distressed  that  you  should  have  adopted  and  publicly 
maintained  sentiments  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  emi¬ 
nently  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men.  I  impeach  not  your 
motives.  I  judge  not  your  heart.”  After  a  few  sentences 
more  in  the  same  strain,  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope 
that  his  friend's  experience  is  better  than  his  theology.  Dr. 
Nettleton  closes  his  letter  thus:  “Farewell,  my  brother. 
We  shall  soon  meet  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  God 
grant  that  we  may  meet  in  heaven. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

Asahel  Nettleton.” 

Dr.  Taylor  died  March  loth,  1858,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.*  “  As  he  felt  himself  nearing  the  unseen 
world,  his  firm  reliance  was  on  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  called  his  wife  to  his  bed¬ 
side,  and  said,  “  ‘  I  shall  not  be  with  you  long;  and  when  I 
am  called  to  go,  I  want  you  should  be  very  calm  and  quiet 
and  to  let  me  go;  and  the  widow’s  God  will  be  your  God.’  ” 
After  his  mind  had  begun  to  wander,  his  thoughts  were  on 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  on  the  glories  of  the 
heavenly  world  ;  and  he  frequently,  as  if  half-unconscious, 
repeated  the  stanza  : — 

See  Salem’s  golden  spires 
In  beauteous  prospect  rise 
And  brighter  crowns  than  angels  wear 
That  sparkle  through  the  skies. 

He  passed  away  a  little  after  midnight  and  so  quietly  that 
his  attendants  thought  him  sleeping  when  he  died,  and  one 
of  them  remarking  that  he  slept  longer  and  more  quietly 


*For  the  whole  letter  see’  Dr.  Tyler’s  Memoir  of  Nettleton,  pp.  299,  300. 
*Dr.  Dutton’s  Memorial  Sermon,  pp.  23,  24. 
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than  usual,  went  to  him,  and  found  that  the  spirit  had  de¬ 
parted.”  On  the  14th  of  the  following  May,  the  ablest  of 
his  opponents,  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler,  followed  him  into  the  light 
where  men  see  no  longer  in  a  mirror  darkly,  and  where  that 
which  is  in  part  is  done  away. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  been  called  ®“the  last  of  the  great  masters 
in  the  distinctive  theology  of  New  England,”  meaning  by 
the  great  masters  “  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  thought  by  more  exact  definitions  and  distinctions 
in  theology.”  Of  these  the  list  is  not  a  long  one.  It  begins 
with  Edwards,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  and  purest  minds  that  have  thought  and  written  on 
this  planet  of  ours.  He  was  also  the  greatest  innovator  of 
them  all  on  the  accepted  faith  of  the  churches  of  his  times. 
Following  him,  and  pushing  further  than  he  the  results  of 
his  thinking,  and  in  some  instances  into  divergent  and  oppos¬ 
ing  lines  of  thought,  were  Samuel  Hopkins,  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  the  younger,  John  Smalley,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  Asa 
Burton,  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor.  The  last  was  |^by  no  means 
the  least.  Each  of  them  taught  what  was  called  in  his  day 
the  New  Divinity ;  and  each  of  thCm,  along  with  much  that 
has  been  dropped  as  unworthy  to  be  carried  on  into  the 
future,  contributed  something  to  the,  progress  of  thought, 
and  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  men  to 
God.  If  I  would  name  all  who  have  been  earnest  and  suc¬ 
cessful  defenders  and  teachers  of  the  New  England  Theology 
in  its  various  phases,  I  would  enlarge  the  list  by  many 
illustrious  names;  such  as,  Joseph  Bellamy,  Stephen  West, 
Samuel  Spring,  Timothy  Dwight,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin, 
Leonard  Woods,  Bennet  Tyler,  Enoch  Pond,  and  others 
scarcely  less  noteworthy.  But  now  no  man,  unless  he  is  a 
very  old  man,  will  call  himself  a  Hopkinsian  or  an  Emmons- 
ite,  a  Taylorite  or  aTylerite.  Few,  if  any  now  living,  would 
to-day  style  themselves  Edwardeans.  New  topics  have  forced 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  divines.  Yet  the  toil  and 
the  thinking  of  those  mighty  thinkers  were  not  in  vain.  The 

*Dr.  Bacon's  Memorial  Sermon,  p.  8. 
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results  of  their  labors  are  felt  to-day  by  various  schools  of 
theology,  and  will  be  felt  all  through  the  future  in  the  onward 
march  of  thought  towards  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  trutli 
as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  theology  of  our  times  is  becoming  more  and  more 
Christo-centric.  That  it  is  so  in  New  5)ngland  is  due  largely 
to  the  genius  of  one  man,  very  unlike  Dr.  Taylor  in  the 
structure  of  his  mind,  but  resembling  him  closely  in  his  love 
and  his  eager  and  daring  pursuit  of  truth.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  demerits  of  the  teaching  of  Horace  Bushnell,  it 
had  this  great  merit,  that  it  turned  the  theological  thought  of 
New  England  into  new  channels,  that  it  compelled  our  theo¬ 
logical  thinkers  to  look  more  closely  and  more  earnestly  at 
the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ — the  central  themes  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  Blessed  God. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  MINISTERIAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  N.  PACKARD,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

That  there  is  an  increased  pressure  of  responsibility  com¬ 
ing  upon  the  ministry  of  the  present  day  grows  more  and 
more  painfully  evident.  Respecting  this  pressure  two 
diverse  tendencies  are  manifest :  on  the  one  hand,  there  is 
less  to  favor  the  ministry  in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  world  ;  while,  on  the  other,  there  is  more  thrust  upon  it 
inside  the  church.  Men  in  general  rely  less  upon  their 
spiritual  fathers  and  teachers  for  guidance,  while  they  ex¬ 
act  more  of  them  as  managers  of  religious  business.  The 
minister  fills  too  small  a  place  in  the  whole  life  of  man  and 
too  large  a  place  in  the  church.  This  has  come  about  grad¬ 
ually  through  many  complex  causes,  but  chiefly  through  the 
departure  from  the  primitive  pattern  of  church  organization, 
and  the  refusal  or  the  inability  of  the  laity  to  do  their  share 
of  the  work.  There  are  certain  simple  duties  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  that  are  its  unchanging  mold.  Religion  is  the  dress 
of  faith.  Its  place  is  in  the  outward  duties  such  as  Christ 
performed  as  our  pattern.  No  division  of  labor  in  the  church 
can  release  the  members,  as  a  whole  and  individually,  from 
these  duties  ;  yet  they  are  constantly  neglected  by  the  church 
at  large  or  done  through  substitutes.  It  is  not  an  exagger¬ 
ation  to  say  that  not  a  few  seem  to  regard  the  pastor  and 
the  women  of  the  churches  as  alone  responsible  for  the  care 
of  the  sick,  the  comfort  of  the  sorrowful,  for  carrying 
sympathy  to  the  downcast  and  outcast,  showing  social 
attention  to  strangers,  for  the  nurture  of  the  young,  and 
restraint  upon  the  law-breaking  classes.  For  this,  so  some 
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imagine,  the  minister  is  hired  as  the  coachman  is, — using  the 
word  with  no  intentional  indignity,  but  with  the  same  under¬ 
lying  conception  of  his  office.  He  is  a  substitute  in  Chris¬ 
tian  warfare.  He  is  a  paid  overseer  of  a  religious  concern^ 
It  may  not  be  most  convenient  for  him  or  the  people  that 
he  should  be  made  the  settled  pastor ;  and  anon  the  sheep 
are  without  care  because  the  hireling  fleeth.  The 
laymen  are  not  idle,  but  busy,  too  busy  and  too  heavily 
weighted  with  business  cares  to  have  strength  and  leisure, 
as  they  believe,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows,  to 
converse  with  persons  on  religion,  to  know  the  stranger  in 
his  home  and  family,  and  to  have  a  real  share  in  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  church. 

It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  this  comes  from  lay 
ambition,  or  covetousness,  or  strife  for  place  and  consider¬ 
ation  amongst  men.  All  are  on  a  common  level  of  consecra¬ 
tion  and  of  worldliness,  of  success  and  failure.  The  real 
causes  are  deep.  They  are  ultimately  moral  and  they  affect 
insensibly  the  whole  world.  Christian  life  to-day  may  be 
as  good  and  wholesome  as  at  any  period  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  but  it  is  almost  grotesquely  unlike  the  early 
pattern.  The  gap  between  the  church  and  the  masses 
has  never  been  so  great  as  the  gap  between  the  church  and 
Christ.  Possibly  if  we  considered  this  more  honestly  we 
should  see  fewer  deaf  children  sitting  in  the  market-place. 
The  constant  need  is  of  more  holiness  and  more  practical 
sense  in  Christian  work.  The  men  in  the  churches  are  work¬ 
ing  in  this  overburdened  world  at  unreasonable  hours,  know¬ 
ing  that  to  cease  doing  so  is  simply  to  drop  out  of  one’s 
place  and  not  recover  it ;  working  hard  up  into  the  sacred 
hours  of  the  Lord’s  Day  or  quite  through  them.  Often, 
when  less  enslaved  by  business,  they  are  compelled  to  drag 
a  wearied  body,  and  offer  a  preoccupied  mind,  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Almighty.  Or,  if  they  are  independent,  to  use 
the  common  phrase,  and  have  capital  and  are  employers, 
their  responsibilities  and  working  hours  only  increase,  unless 
they  are  well  towards  the  top  places  in  business.  It  is  easy 
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to  say  of  the  capitalists  that  they  should  relinquish  a  part 
of  their  load  so  as  to  acquire  time  for  Christian  service.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  impossible :  the  whole  may  be  endangered 
if  a  part  goes  from  their  hands, — such  is  the  remorseless 
grind  of  the  business  world  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  And  still,  in  spite  of  it,  we  must  have  more 
lay  helpers  if  we  are  to  see  our  divinely  appointed  service 
performed.  The  early  churches  were  chiefly  made  up  of 
the  laboring  classes,  and  yet  they  had  time  to  work  for 
Christ  and  to  evangelize  much  of  the  world  of  their  day. 
Out  of  such  a  condition  of  things,  with  laymen  doing  little 
personal  work,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  a  call  for  men 
in  the  ministry  who  are  good  pastors,  who  can  attract  the 
young,  and  keep  hold  of  the  strangers,  and  preach  with 
seraphic  eloquence. 

As  to  the  work  of  woman,  whatever  may  be  true  in 
politics,  she  need  have  no  fear  as  to  her  sphere  in  the  church. 
It  will  be  large  enough.  The  foreign  missionary  interest 
has  largely  passed  into  the  busy  hands  of  Christian  women. 
They  read  the  intelligence,  prepare  the  missionary  concert, 
raise — in  some  churches  at  least — most  of  the  money  for 
foreign  missions.  They  pray  and  call  on  the  husband,  father, 
and  son  to  commute  through  the  contribution  box.  They 
do  most  of  the  social  work  of  the  church  in  the  homes  of 
the  people,  while  men  are  losing  the  art  of  being  social  in 
one  another’s  houses.  Women  do  the  chief  work  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  temperance  issues  alive.  Perhaps  more  men  would 
come  to  church  if  the  men  of  the  church  did  more  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  come.  Ministers  are  popularly  associated  with 
women  because  their  brethren  among  the  laity  demit  their 
own  responsibility  to  such  an  extent  that  church  activity 
looks  feminine. 

Besides  all  this,  the  weakened  conscience  as  to  church  obli¬ 
gations  throws  a  wholly  needless  burden  upon  pastors.  Take 
the  one  item  of  neglect  to  unite  with  new  churches,  when 
residence  has  been  transferred  from  one  locality  to  another. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  non-attendants  at  church  in  a  certain 
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community  were  found  to  have  old  and  unused  letters  of  dis¬ 
mission  in  their  pockets. 

In  getting  the  subject  before  us,  consider  also  the  second 
service  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Out  of  the  seminary  comes  a 
young  Timothy  to  be  ordained  and  set  over  a  church.  But 
for  what  ?  To  preach  the  Word?  Undoubtedly.  But  he 
soon  finds  that  he  has  been  appointed,  by  usage  at  least,  to 
preach  two  sermons  a  week,  and  that  the  second  one  must 
be  preached  to  a  half-empty  house.  This  is  not  a  calamity 
it  may  be,  but  it  is  an  annoyance  and  a  burden.  He  feels 
himself  responsible  before  God  for  the  creation  of  an  earnest 
and  interested  evening  audience.  Such,  however,  are  the 
habits  of  the  congregation  that  in  the  morning  he  comes 
home  from  the  pulpit  with  his  mouth  filled  with  laughter  ;  in 
the  evening,  with  sawdust.  In  the  morning  he  may  be 
something  of  a  Pharisee  ;  in  the  evening  he  says,  “  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.”  Under  these  depressions  he  is 
tempted  to  enter  the  “novelty  business,”  and  to  hire  men- 
singers  and  women-singers,  and  that  of  all  sorts.  He  may 
resort  to  stereopticons  or  paintings  to  catch  the  popular  eye. 
He  will  choose  perhaps  startling  themes,  and  do  anything, 
in  a  word,  that  is  not  positively  secular  and  wholly  irrever¬ 
ent,  to  induce  the  very  Body  of  Christ  over  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  made  him  overseer,  to  attend  to  its  own  business 
and  support  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 

Against  these  methods  of  calling  together  the  people  I 
have  nothing  to  say  in  criticism.  A  living  dog  is  better  than 
a  dead  lion.  Respectable  death,  dullness,  indifference  to  the 
situation, — these  are  not  apostolic  nor  Christ-like.  But  there 
is  some  better  way  for  the  churches  than  to  leave  upon  their 
pastors  the  load  of  creating  audiences.  This  should  be 
shared  by  the  church.  If  more  souls  can  be  reached  at  the 
evening  hour  in  some  unconsecrated  spot,  some  street  corner 
or  park  or  theatre  or  public  hall,  why  not  resort  to  them, 
rather  than  die  of  inanition,  or  resort  to  novelties  that  soon 
weary  and  leave  all  as  before  ? 

But  our  young  brother  is  called  to  preach  in  a  church  ? 
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Yes !  And  he  may  find  upon  it  a  debt  which  he  has  been 
secured  to  raise  by  his  genius  and  toils  and  by  his  personal 
attractions.  If  the  community  is  small,  the  forces  weak  and 
few,  gladly  will  he  lend  himself  to  the  work,  and  large  will 
be  his  reward.  But  imagine  him  in  an  ambitious  and  rising 
town,  with  rival  spires  and  organs,  and  facilities  for  oyster 
suppers ;  how  hard  he  must  hoist  on  the  mortgaged  elegancies 
and  conveniencies !  Whitfield  was  buried  under  the  old 
church  at  Newburyport.  Many  a  good  man  whose  name  is 
not  Whitfield  has  had  his  ministry  buried  under  a  highly  ar¬ 
chitectural  and  elegant  monument  which  he  unwittingly  built 
for  himself! 

Possibly,  however,  the  hardest  task  set  before  the  neophyte 
pastor  is  the  creation  of  a  fresh  and  abiding  spiritual  life  amid 
the  exacting  and  well-nigh  overwhelming  demands  of  the 
world  upon  those  to  whom  he  ministers.  Respecting  this 
we  may  adopt  the  striking  words  of  another  in  his  address  to 
the  people  at  an  installation  service:  “  In  ye  olden  time 
when  furnaces  were  unknown  in  the  churches,  and  people 
brought  living  coals  in  footstoves,  what  a  sight  it  would  have 
been  if  the  minister  alone  had  brought  living  coals  into  the 
church  and  every  member  had  tried  to  warm  his  toes  over 
the  minister’s  stove  I  Ridiculous  I  Impossible!  Not  un¬ 
like  such  a  scene  is  the  modern  prayer-meeting.  The  minis¬ 
ter  comes  with  his  mind  and  heart  full,  living  fire  on  his 
hearth-stone.  His  people  come,  often  having  given  no 
thought  to  the  subject,  having  spent  no  time  in  secret  prayer, 
no  spiritual  glow,  their  hearts  like  hard,  cold  lumps  of  an¬ 
thracite,  and  they  crowd  around  his  hearth-stone,  trying  to 
warm  up  a  little  by  his  fire,  and  more  than  likely,  if  every 
one  is  not  made  to  glow  with  warmth  before  the  hour  is  over, 
the  pastor  is  thought  to  be  at  fault.  Not  a  spiritual  man  ! 
Given  the  impossible  task  by  an  exacting  people  of  generat¬ 
ing,  singly  and  alone,  spiritual  heat  and  power  enough  for  a 
whole  church.  Ah !  Beloved,  you  must  have  fellowship 
with  your  pastor  !” 

That  the  burden  now  resting  upon  conscientious  pastors 
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is  not  an  imaginary  one,  appears  in  the  various  attempts  to 
multiply  and  distribute  the  work  laid  upon  the  churches  in 
the  providence  of  God.  It  is  seen  that  the  flocks  in  our 
larger  cities  cannot  be  cared  for  by  one  man,  nor  the  outly¬ 
ing  multitudes  reached  by  present  appliances.  So  tl^ 
churches  are  reaching  out,  here  and  there,  uneasily  and 
uncertainly,  towards  this  and  that  device  for  securing  the  end, 
sometimes  it  would  seem,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  men, 
women,  time,  and  money.  Here  and  there  some  highly 
gifted  leader,  in  our  own  and  in  other  denomination.s,  has 
seized  the  problem  and  applied  the  scriptural  remedies,  but 
there  has  not  yet  been  a  serious  examination  into  the  division 
of  labor  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  at  large.  What 
is  called  “organization”  is  too  often  a  merely  mechanical 
affair  in  the  eyes  of  the  many.  It  stands  for  a  few  com¬ 
mittees,  more  or  less  useful.  It  means  the  adoption  of  some 
new  patent,  like  the  fountain-pen  or  the  typewriter  or  the 
bicycle,  all  very  well  in  their  way  for  those  who  can  afford 
to  use  them,  but  bordering  on  personal  luxury.  They  are 
not, — these  methods  of  church  work, — as  many  think,  the  very 
hand  and  foot,  and  eye  and  heart,  of  the  church,  as  they 
must  be  to  be  worth  anything.  What  we  cal’  “organiza¬ 
tion  ”  is  often  not  sacred  nor  Christian  nor  on  apostolic 
models.  A  vastly  deeper  question  arises  before  us  as  we 
touch  this  theme ;  Are  we  organized  as  Christ  would  have  us  ? 

That  we  are  not  following  the  primitive  pattern  appears 
upon  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  The 
early  diurches  were  extremely  flexible,  highly  organized 
bodies,  with  a  large  development  of  individual  gifts  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  large  oversight  of  their  manifestation  and 
guidance.  There  was  a  board  of  elders,  among  whom  came 
the  preaching  pastor  and  the  teaching  pastor,  but  there  was 
no  distinct  order  of  preachers.  These  special  laborers  (the 
preachers)  were  only  eminent  members  of  a  board,  all  of  whom 
had  the  care  of  the  church  laid  upon  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  not  of  title  (i  Tim.  v.  17).  The  elders,  in  the  separate 
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churches,  are  frequently  recognized  in  the  book  of  Acts. 
(See  chapters,  xiv.  23  ;  xv.  2,  4,  6 ;  xx.  17.  James  v.  14.) 
At  the  head  of  each  church  stood,  not  a  lonely  minister 
performing  nearly  all  the  functions  of  preacher,  exhorter, 
teacher,  leader,  and  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  but  a  company  of  - 
godly  men.  Next  to  the  elders  in  honor  and  office  there 
came,  in  these  first  churches,  a  board  of  deacons,  appointed 
to  attend  to  the  charities  of  the  congregation  and  to  look 
after  .the  sick  and  needy  in  person.  (See  Acts  vi.  1-6 ;  i 
Tim.  iii.  8-13  ;  Phil.  i.  i.)  Deaconesses  were  chosen  ap¬ 
parently  from  the  widows  and  older  women  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  attended  to  their  own  sisters  in  sickness, 
while  they  prepared  them  by  instruction  for  baptism  and 
watched  over  them  during  their  first  steps  in  the  Christian 
service.  These  deaconesses,  as  regular  church  officers,  are 
referred  to  by  the  apostle  Paul  at  the  opening  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  “  I  commend 
unto  you  Phebe  our  sister,  who  is  a  deaconess  of  the  church 
at  Cenchrea.”  In  the  First  P>pistle  to  Timothy,  third 
chapter,  eleventh  verse,  he  speaks  also  of  the  “wives,” 
more  properly  “women  helpers”  or  “deaconesses.” 
Evangelists  were  not  at  that  early  period  outside,  irresponsi¬ 
ble  workers,  as  many  would  regard  them  to-day\  but  mis 
sionaries  preparing  the  way  for  the  more  settled  order  of 
the  churches.  The  gift  of  prophesying  was  duly  provided 
for,  and  was  exercised  by  laymen  in  connection  with  public 
worship.  Timothy  was  the  subject  of  such  prophecies. 
(See  I  Tim.  i.  18.)  There  were  no  closed  churches  at  that ' 
day.  Preaching  was  a  daily  ordinance,  and  so  probably  was 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  All  this  was  made  possible  by  the 
distribution  of  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  of  offices  in  the  churches. 
Only  a  staff  of  regularly  appointed  persons  could  have 
carried  on  such  a  work,  and  all  this  was  when  the  members 
of  the  churches  were  largely  poor  people. 

Although  this  pattern  of  efficiency,  oversight,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  was  early  lost  sight  of,  we  must  remember  that  it  was 
manifested  under  the  glow  of  the  Pentecostal  effusion.  Hence 
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it  claims  our  interest  and  respect,  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to 
say  that  was  not  a  pattern,  in  its  essential  features,  for  all  time. 
Indeed,  it  is  claimed  by  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  that  the 
apostles  were  not  the  last  of  their  order,  and  that  they  have 
successors  in  our  own  day.  They  assert  that  this  was  prom¬ 
ised  by  St.  Paul  when  he  enumerated  the  gifts  to  the  church 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;  for 
there  we  read  that  the  officers,  from  the  apostles  down,  were 
given  “  until  wc  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  unto  a 
perfect  man.”  It  is  claimed  very  generally  of  course,  and 
with  much  force  of  argument,  that  as  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  vanished  early,  so  these  special  offices  (except 
those  of  minister  and  deacon)  vanished,  too,  by  a  sort  of 
natural  necessity.  Even  this  loss  of  the  miraculous  powers 
in  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  admitted  by  Dr.  Bushnell  in 
his  ‘  ‘  Nature  and  the  Supernatural.  ”  Its  revival  is  anticipated 
by  many  devout  persons.  But  without  admitting  the 
claims  of  a  fresh  apostolate  in  one  of  the  denominations  of 
the  day,  nor  the  manifestation  of  the  miraculous,  why  may 
we  not  return  to  any  of  those  first  gifts  of  the  Head  of  the 
church?  They  had  certainly  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them. 
Because  an  office  like  that  of  prophet  or  deaconess  is  not 
permancjitly  necessary,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  be 
revived  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  calls  for  it.  That 
there  is  a  movement  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  the 
recent  action  of  the  Methodist  General  Conference  at  New 
York,  which  made  provision  for  such  an  order  of  women, 
recommended  by  the  experiment  of  the  Prussian  deaconesses, 
to  act  in  companies  or  individually,  at  home  or  in  mission 
fields.  The  English  bishops  made  recommendations  in  the 
same  direction  in  1871.^ 

Now  note  that  when  our  honored  spiritual  fathers  revived 
the  primitive  form  of  church  government  they  also  revived 
the  primitive  ministries.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
natural  and  logical  thing  for  them  to  do.  They  looked  into 
the  New  Testament,  and  finding  that  the  churches  at  the 

'See  article  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford  in  the  Independent,  June  14,  1888. 
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first  had  their  elders,  and  their  deacons,  and  their  deaconesses, 
and  their  prophesyings,  they  simply  provided  themselves 
with  the  same.  Robert  Browne,  writing  in  1582,2  describes 
the  offices  of  the  churches  as  follows :  “A  pastor  is  a 
person  having  office  and  message  of  God  for  exhorting  and 
moving  and  guiding  accordingly.  A  teacher  is  a  person, 
having  office  and  message  of  God,  for  teaching  especially  and 
guiding  accordingly,  with  less  gift  to  exhort  and  apply.  A 
reliever  [or  deacon]  is  a  person  having  office  and  message  of 
God  to  provide,  gather,  and  bestow  the  gifts  and  liberality  of 
the  church  as  there  is  need,  to  the  which  office  he  is  tried  and 
received  as  meet,  A  widow  is  a  person  having  office  of  God 
to  pray  for  the  church,  and  to  visit  and  minister  to  those 
which  are  afflicted  and  distressed  in  the  church.”  In  the 
Amsterdam  church  in  1610  there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
appointment  of  several  elders,  some  to  teach  and  preach, 
and  others  to  administer,  together  with  a  distinct  board  of 
deacons.  This  was  held  to  be  according  to  the  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament.  Discussion  arose  as  to  the  mode  of 
their  appointment.  “  Prophesying  ”  formed  a  distinct  feat¬ 
ure  of  public  worship,  and  was  exercised  by  laymen,  after 
the  sermon,  under  the  supervision  of  the  elders.  Thus  the 
first  churches  of  New  England,  with  their  two  pastors,  one 
for  preaching  and  the  other  for  teaching,  their  board  of  elders 
ruling  the  flock,  their  deacons  to  look  after  the  charities, 
their  deaconesses  and  lay  prophets,  were  better  organized  for 
work  than  are  our  largest  and  most  successful  churches  to¬ 
day.® 

As  at  the  first,  so  among  our  fathers  in  New  England, 
there  was  a  falling  away  from  this  pattern.  The  church  and 
state  became  mixed,  injuriously  for  the  churches.  Our  in¬ 
congruous  and  wholly  unscriptural  parish  or  society  came 
into  existence.  Quite  early  the  double  headship  of  the 
churches  passed  away.  No  elders  were  appointed  and  no 

^Quoted  in  Bacon’s  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches,  p.  84. 

*Dr.  R.  Eddy,  Congregationalism  7'ersHS  Innovation,  in  the  Congregational 
Quarterly,  1872. 
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deaconesses.  Prophesying  in  the  old  form  became  unknown- 
To-day  multitudes  of  churches  do  not  have  a  settled  pastor 
of  their  own.  A  standing  committee  takes  the  place  of  the 
elders, — a  most  useful  device  but  lacking  scriptural  dignity. 
We  do  not  read  that  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  appointed 
“committees”  in  every  church,  but  had  “ordained  them 
elders,”  they  prayed  with  fasting  and  commended  them  to 
the  Lord  on  whom  they  believed. 

The  deacon’s  office  is  filled  to-day  with  the  best  men  in 
the  churches,  no  doubt,  for  the  duty,  but  in  most  cases  they 
are  too  busy  to  attend  personally  to  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  sick,  the  outcast  and  the  stranger.  It  is  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find  men  willing  to  take  even  the  title  of  deacon 
and  the  reluctant  sisters  are  elected  to  serve  as  visitors. 
They  do  their  work  well.  But  why  should  not  the  church 
lay  hands  on  some  of  its  eminently  qualified  women,  and 
assign  them  to  an  office  with  solemn  consecration  and 
prayers?  Our  prophesying  is  done  chiefly  now  in  the 
prayer-meeting.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  Sunday-school. 
We  are  glad  to  note  a  movement  to  give  this  teaching  func¬ 
tion  of  the  church  a  higher  place,  but  in  too  many  churches 
there  is  no  real  oversight  by  the  church  of  what  is  taught 
in  the  Bible  classes.  One  thing  may  be  taught  in  the  pulpit 
and  another  in  the  pews.  One  line  of  morals  may  be  incul¬ 
cated  in  the  class  room  and  another  in  the  church  fairs  and 
debt-raisings.  Boys  are  warned  against  lotteries  by  those 
who  sell  tickets  to  ring-cakes  for  the  sake  of  a  new  organ. 
The  sessions  of  the  school  may  become  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  public  worship,  and  children  grow  up  without 
due  reverence  for  God’s  house  and  his  ministers.  In  the 
Christian  Endeavor  work  we  see  a  most  vigorous  and  healthy 
movement  towards  the  distribution  of  responsibility  among 
church  members,  and  the  exercise  of  gifts  by  all  for  the  good 
of  all.  But  while  we  recognize  a  divine  hand  and  great 
benefits  in  all  these  branches  of  common  helpfulness,  we 
wait  for  a  larger  place  for  the  scriptural  appointments  among 
them.  All  these  things  are  made  too  secular.  When  our 
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Lord  ascended  on  high,-  we  read  that  “  He  gave  some, 
apostles,  and  some,  prophets,  and  some,  evangelists,  and 
some,  teachers ;  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  body  of  Christ.” 

With  their  inheritance  of  freedom,  Congregationalists  are 
perhaps  the  slowest  of  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  adopt  new 
measures  or  to  take  up  again  old  and  lost  methods  of  work. 
The  nearer  we  approach  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a  town 
meeting, — a  sort  of  “go-as-you-please”  affair, — the  more 
secular  become  our  lines  of  work  in  and  about  the  church. 
We  are  far  behind  the  more  highly  organized  churches  in 
humanitarian  work.  Mr.  Moody  says  that  the  Church  of 
England  does  the  best  work  for  the  evangelization  of  London. 
The  ritualistic  ministers  in  our  cities  can  teach  us  how  to 
reach  the  lowest  strata  of  the  poor  and  lapsed  masses.  Mr. 
Loomis  well  says*  that  the  difference  in  the  number  of  paid 
workers  in  the  common  churches  of  England  and  our  own 
is  very  noticeable.  Over  against  their  corps  of  clergymen, 
missionaries,  bible-readers,  deaconesses,  trained  nurses, 
stands  our  pastor,  single  handed  or,  in  exceptional  cases, 
with  one  or  two  assistants.  Is  it  a  wonder,  he  asks,  that 
they  accomplish  more  than  he  ?  Dr.  Hitchcock  says :  “  And 
yet  in  the  apostolic  and  early  church,  which  wrought  such 
wonders,  preaching  was  not  exclusively  an  official  prerog¬ 
ative.  Strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  order  of  preachers. 
The  only  orders  were  apostles,  elders,  and  deacons.  After 
ward,  properly  only  two,  elders  and  deacons,  bishops  being 
not  apostolic  at  all.  Anybody  might  preach  who  had  any 
thing  to  say,  worth  saying.  Not  till  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  were  laymen  forbidden  to  preach.  And  then 
the  church  had  got  far  along  in  the  bad  way,  going  farther 
and  farther  till  she  heard  the  trumpet  of  Luther.  As  I  look 
out  over  the  world,  calculating  the  chances,  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  how  Christianity  is  ever  to  carry  the  day,  unless  the 
great  bulk  of  our  church  membership  becomes  also  a  ministry. 

^Modern  Cities  and  their  Religious  Problems.  By  Samuel  Lane  Loomis, 
N.  Y.,  p.  183. 
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By  this  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  passive  ministry  of  char¬ 
acter,  though  that  is  much,  but  active,  personal  concern, 
and  direct  personal  service  of  some  sort,  aiming  to  make 
others  happier,  wiser,  better,  every  believer  a  witness,  every 
new  recruit  himself  straightway  a  recruiter.”® 

There  are  then,  it  may  appear  to  all,  some  limits  assigned 
by  the  Head  of  the  church  to  the  responsibility  of  the  min¬ 
ister  for  the  sum  total  of  work  to  be  done  by  any  church 
in  a  community.  I  have  not  attempted  to  define  those 
limits,  because  they  are  indefinable.  My  purpose  has  been 
merely  negative, — to  show  that  in  the  very  constitution  of 
the  church  there  must  be  a  larger  provision  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  labor  and  care.  Towards  this  end  let  us  do  what  we 
may.  Everything  that  leads  the  new  convert  to  feel  that  he 
has  come  into  a  company  of  workmen  for  God  will  help. 
Anything  that  will  lead  the  churches  to  study  their  organ¬ 
ization  prayerfully  and  intelligently,  as  being  themselves 
responsible  for  their  own  field,  will  help.  Anything  that 
will  elevate  the  office  and  functions  of  the  diaconate  will  be 
the  true  direction.  Anything  that  will  induce  a  study  of  the 
early  church  can  not  fail  to  awaken  sober  and  serious 
thoughts.  Come  what  may,  we  must  lay  more  upon  the 
men  of  the  churches  and  exact  more  from  them,  both  for  the 
good  of  others  and  their  own  spiritual  health.  It  may  be 
that  we  are  not  seeing  the  great  revivals  of  former  genera¬ 
tions  because  the  work  of  the  world  has  come  to  drain  the 
vitality  of  the  church  members.  The  pastor  should  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  there  is  much  work  that  he  ought  not  to 
do,  even  if  he  can  do  it  best,  as  his  church  fastidiously 
will  tell  him.  Let  him  magnify  his  office  by  concealing  it 
under  the  work  he  sets  others  doing.  It  will  be  a  severe  and 
self-denying  task,  calling  for  faith  and  patience  with  small 
results.  He  will  have  to  overcome  the  conservatism,  or  one 
might  almost  say  the  rheumatism,  of  the  spiritual  body. 

But  a  deeper  and  far  more  perplexing  question  comes 

•Eternal  Atonement.  (N.  Y.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  1888)  p.  289. 
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before  us  when  we  consider  the  minister’s  responsibility  for 
the  acceptableness  of  his  message. 

Evidently  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  gospel, 
as  ordinarily  presented  in  our  churches,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  This  is  not  perhaps  between  the  thoughts  of  men  and 
our  theology,  but,  more  broadly,  between  Christ  and  all  he 
represents,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  on 
the  other.  We  are  all  conscious  of  the  discord.  Our 
churches  show  proof  of  it  in  some  of  the  matters  already 
considered.  They  have  not,  burning  within  them,  the 
primitive  evangelistic  spirit.  They  show  weakening,  here 
and  there,  in  the  vital  principle  of  faith.  The  conflicts 
within  our  own  ranks,  as  Congregationalists,  would  be  im¬ 
possible  in  a  revival  period,  in  an  intensely  evangelistic  age. 
The  self-consciousness  of  the  New  Theology,  is  proof  enough 
that  it  does  not  arise  from  nor  appeal  to  the  deepest 
springs  of  action  and  faith.  Its  cry  is  not  that  of  a  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  The  earnest  preacher  is 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  what  his  church  members 
will  sustain  him  in  preaching.  He  cannot  wisely  count 
on  their  unanimous  voice  in  matters  doctrinal.  Under  these 
straits,  without  going  to  the  unwasting  fountains  of  truth  as 
revealed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  may  seek  to  put  the 
new  wine  of  philosophy  and  criticism  into  the  old  bottles 
from  which  he  is  accustomed  to  pour,  with  the  result  that 
might  be  foreseen.  He  would  not  withhold  the  truth,  but  he 
must  be  heard — so  he  feels — on  some  ground.  He  may  be 
perplexed  by  the  indirectness  and  the  deferential  character 
of  the  attacks  on  the  positions  he  has  held.  The  enemy’s 
hands  are  those  of  Esau  while  the  voice  is  that  of  Jacob. 

But  quite  aside  from  all  that  may  seem  to  be  in  hostility  to 
the  substance  of  the  truth,  there  are  adjustments  of  thought 
to  the  times  that  bring  sore  perplexities  and  doubts.  The 
theory  of  evolution  rises  on  the  horizon,  and  for  the  present 
throws  out  of  familiar  perspective  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 
The  “  new  learning,”  as  it  styles  itself,  comes  in  to  raise  the 
question  in  his  mind  whether  prevalent  ideas  of  the  canon 
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are  sound.  If,  under  the  laudable  desire  to  reach  the  living 
thoughts  of  men  and  adapt  the  gospel  to  them,  the  minister 
gives  himself  wholly  to  the  influence  of  these  discussions,  he 
will  find  himself  at  sea.  He  will  be  preaching  his  doubts 
and  queries.  Thus  he  is  surrounded  by  a  new  world  of 
thought,  not  yet  out  of  chaos  and  old  night.  He  is  in  con¬ 
tentions,  it  may  be,  within  his  own  household  of  faith,  as  to 
some  matters  of  doctrine.  He  may  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  if  he  can  only  find  out  some  acceptable  method  of 
presenting  the  truth,  he  will  he  heard  and  applauded.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  who  is  responsible  for  this  want  of  harmony 
between  the  gospel,  as  we  have  heard  and  preached  it,  and 
the  thoughts  of  men.  But  surely  it  is  not  the  preacher. 

At  this  point  there  come  in  certain  questions  of  duty. 
Shall  the  preacher  ignore  all  these  disturbing  elements  ? 
That,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  weak  and  cowardly. 
Shall  he  abandon  his  old  positions  and  set  sail  for  fresh 
breezes  from  any  quarter  ?  That  would  be  hasty  and  foolish, 
to  say  nothing  more  of  it.  Shall  he  expend  his  chief 
energies  in  solving  apparent  conflicts?  Or  shall  he  rise  to 
the  defence  of  the  truth  when  it  is  attacked  by  professional 
infidels  whose  blasphemies  have  a  market  value  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  in  the  reviews?  To  these  questions,  which  are  not 
imaginary  but  profoundly  real  and  urgent,  some  reply  must 
be  made  each  for  himself  before  the  Spirit  of  truth.  It  is  for 
us  to  act  in  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  those  committed  to 
our  care  by  the  Head  of  the  church.  But  as  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  men  to  the  word  of  God,  we  need  to  take  our  bear¬ 
ings  afresh  lest  we  undertake  a  task  that  the  Master  himself 
has  not  laid  upon  us.  Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than 
the  assertion,  put  forth  by  the  liberals  of  all  sorts,  that  the 
message  from  the  pulpit  is  unacceptable  to  men  because  it 
holds  forth  false  views  of  truth  and  wrong  propositions  in 
theology.  These  errors  may  account  for  the  unpopularity 
of  truth,  to  some  extent,  in  all  ages  since  the  first  preachers 
went  out,  but  they  are  not  a  distinctive  mark^f  this  period. 
The  unwillingness  of  men  to  “hear  and  live  ”  is  a  constant 
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quantity,  and  no  mending  of  our  theology  in  favor  of  a  more 
liberal  construction  of  God’s  ways  will  change  the  matter. 
The  minister  is  not  responsible  for  the  unpopularity  of  truth, 
nor  yet  for  “  the  truth,”  given  as  a  deposit  to  the  body  of 
Christ.  These  glad  tidings  are  a  trust.  ‘  ‘  As  we  were 
allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  even  so 
we  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men  but  God  which  trieth  our 
hearts.”  Whether  we  are  preaching  at  home  or  on  foreign 
ground  it  is  not  our  function  to  ask  what  men  w^nt  and  will 
accept.  Their  wants  are  seldom  their  real  needs. 

The  scriptural  definitions  of  the  minister’s  position  tell  a 
story  as  to  his  responsibility.  Essentially  he  is  an  inter¬ 
preter,  and  not  a  creator,  of  truth.  If  preaching  is  the 
administering  of  a  trust,  then  one  must  needs  know  his  trust, 
studying  with  an  open  and  a  fearless  mind  into  it.  Or  is  he 
an  ambassador?  Then  he  is  to  deliver  the  message  from  his 
government,  precisely  as  he  receives  it,  without  shadings, 
additions  nor  subtractions.  He  is  not  to  be  put  on  the 
defensive  when  uttering  things  given  him  from  the  high 
authority  he  represents.  His  responsibility  ends  with  the 
exact  and  well-attempered  delivery  of  his  instructions.  If  war 
results,  the  government  must  bear  the  consequences.  Or  is 
he  a  teacher?  He  will  draw  the  substance  of  his  doctrines 
from  the  word  of  God,  conveying  to  others  what  lies  there. 
Or  is  he  a  herald  ?  He  must  not  evolve  his  tidings  from  his 
own  consciousness,  nor  the  consensus  of  feeling  and  opinion 
about  him.  “  Preach  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee”  is  his 
command. 

Now  it  is  assumed  in  sifch  definitions  that  the  word  of 
truth  will  not  be  always  acceptable,  nor  commonly  so,  save 
as  it  is  attended  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Is  this 
true  or  false  ?  What  saith  the  Scripture  itself?  Certainly  if 
we  take  the  position  ot  Jesus,  or  of  Paul,  or  of  Peter,  or  of 
John  the  beloved  and  the  loving  disciple,  we  shall  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  matter.  The  opposition  to  the  gospel,  when 
preached  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  does  not  come  from 
scepticism,  nor  disgust  at  the  old  theology,  nor  from  new 
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conceptions  of  the  world’s  structure  and  man’s  place  in 
nature,  nor  from  recent  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Its  seat  is 
infinitely  deeper  and  the  conflict  infinitely  more  deadly.  It 
springs  from  the  old  and  unvarying  enmity  of  the  soul  of 
man  to  his  God.  “What  should  be  the  one  universal 
harmony/’  says  Pusey,  “jars  with  the  one  universal  note  of 
rebellion.”  Bible  truths  and  facts  are  humbling  to  pride. 
They  are  exacting.  Have  our  views  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
been  incorrect  ?  The  deeper  question  is  this :  Is  there  any 
God  at  all  ?  Suppose  we  surrender  the  historical  character 
of  the  book  of  Jonah,  what  then?  If  it  is  not  historical  let 
us  say  so,  but  this  will  not  win  over  enemies  to  the  assertion 
that  God  will  punish  sin.  In  the  rising  empire  of  mammon, 
in  the  heat  of  the  business  struggle,  in  the  veneration  paid 
to  wealth,  however  obtained,  we  find,  at  least  in  part,  the 
origin  of  the  demand  for  something  new  and  abreast  of  the 
times,  .something  easy  to  hear  and  follow.  Men  who  are 
accustomed  to  buy  up  everything  they  desire,  from  a  piece 
of  land  to  a  whole  legislature,  cannot  understand  why  they 
cannot,  like  Micah  of  old,  buy  up  a  preacher  and  have  him 
to  be  their  priest.  And  yet  we  know*^  that  society  is  near 
to  a  collapse  when  there  are  not  somewhere  within  its  borders 
those  who  cannot  be  bought  nor  sold  nor  intimidated,  men 
that  receive  their  light  from  the  sky  above  rather  than  from 
the  earth  around,  from  the  eternal  order  rather  than  from 
the  changing  times.  But  to  the  question  again  :  Are  the 
word  and  the  world  in  harmony  when  you  find  the  real  word 
to  give  the  world  ?  The  Bible  says  they  are  not  in  harmony. 
Paul  exercises  his  trust,  “not  as  pleasing  men,”  assuming 
that  men  will  not  be  pleased.  He  says  the  “  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  to  God,”  that  “  the  natural  man  discerneth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,”  that  the  cross  is  a  scandal.  Our  Lord 
said:  “He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God’s  words;  therefore 
ye  hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God.”  John  says  - 
“The  light  shineth  in  the  darkness  and  the  darkness  com- 
prehendeth  it  not.”  “The  world  lieth  in,  the  Wicked 
One.” 
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But  this  is  not  the  attitude  taken  by  Unitarianism  in  its 
whole  history,  nor  by  the  liberalists  within  our  own  ranks. 
Their  note  is  reiterated  that  the  trouble  is  not  with  men  but 
with  our  repulsive  theology.  We  might  quote  ad  libitum^ 
but  will  content  ourselves  with  taking  the  language  of  the 
author  of  “The  Freedom  of  Faith.”  In  the  prefatory  essay 
of  that  agreeable  book,  we  find  the  astonishing  statements 
made:  “If  Christianity  has  any  human  basis  it  is  in  its  en¬ 
tire  reasonableness.  It  must  not  only  sit  easily  on  the  mind, 
but  it  must  ally  itself  with  it  in  "^11  its  normal  action.  If  it 
chafes  it,  if  it  is  a  burden,  if  it  antagonizes,  it  detracts  from 
itself ;  the  human  mind  cannot  be  detracted  from ;  man  is  a 
knower ;  the  reason  never  ceases  to  be  less  than  itself  with¬ 
out  losing  all  right  to  use  itself  as  reason.  Consequently  a 
full  adjustment  between  reason  and  Christianity  must  be 
sought.  If  there  is  conflict,  uneasiness,  burdensomeness,  the 
cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  interpretation  rather  than  in  the 
human  reason.  For,  in  its  last  analysis,  revelation — so  far  as 
its  acceptance  is  concerned — rests  on  reason,  and  not  reason 
on  revelation.  The  logical  order  is :  first  reason  and  then 
revelation,  the  eye  before  the  sight.  The  reason  believes 
the  revelation  because  in  itself  reasonable.  Human  nature 
— so  far  as  it  acts  by  itself — accepts  Christianity  because  it 
establishes  a  thorough  consensus  with  human  nature,  in  its 
normal  action.  It  is  as  legitimate  for  the  reason  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  contents  of  revelation  as  upon  the 
grounds  of  receiving  it.  In  fact  they  are  both  identical.” 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  outline  a  better  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  doctrines  in  order  to  bring  them  into  the 
range  of  sweet  reasonableness.  His  construction  of  these 
doctrines,  we  must  assume,  is  that  of  human  nature  in  its 
normal  action.  Here  we  see  Reason  on  its  throne,  so  to  say. 
Conflict,  burdensomeness,  chafing — these  are  removed  by  a 
few  airy  touches.  Is  there  something  in  the  Bible,  my  dear 
friend,  that  offends  your  sense  of  justice,  your  good  taste, 
and  the  normal  action  of  your  nature  ?  I  picture  to  you  the 
true  Bible  which  you  have  never  seen,  as  you  have  heard  the 
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narrow  gospel  of  the  past.  Look  !  The  burden  is  vanishing  f 
The  disagreeableness  is  felt  no  longer.  I  have  established  a 
consensus  with  human  nature.  You  are  pleased!  I  am 
pleased  !  Human  nature  smiles.  The  Bible  is  quite  another 
thing  I 

But  a  greater  master  uttered  similar  sentiments  and  made 
similar  inferences  from  them.  In  his  essay  on  “  Christianity 
a  Rational  Religion,”  written  in  1830,  Dr.  Channing  says: 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  reason,  and  to  set 
up  revelation  as  an  opposite  authority.  This  error,  though 
countenanced  by  good  men  and  honestly  maintained  for  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  ought  to  be  earnestly  with¬ 
stood,  for  it  virtually  surrenders  our  religion  into  the  hands  of 
the  unbeliever.  It  places  religion  in  hostility  to  human 
nature,  and  gives  to  its  adversaries  the  credit  of  vindicating 
the  rights  and  noblest  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Chris¬ 
tianity  does  not  divide  the  mind  against  itself,  does  not  intro¬ 
duce  discord  into  the  intellect  by  proposing  doctrines  that 
our  consciousness  and  experience  repel.”  Having  laid  down 
these  propositions,  he  proceeds  to  make  his  interpretations 
correspond  with  his  theory.  (The  author  of  “The  Freedom 
of  Faith”  has  only  followed  his  method.)  “It  has  been 
strenuously  maintained,”  he  writes,  “  that  Christianity  con¬ 
tains  particular  doctrines  which  are  irrational  and  which 
involve  the  whole  religion,  to  which  they  are  essential,  in 
their  own  condemnation.  To  this  class  of  objections  I  have 
a  short  reply.  I  insist  that  these  offensive  doctrines  do  not 
belong  to  Christianity,  but  are  human  additions.”  And 
what  does  he  select  as  burdensome  to  himself,  chafing  to  his 
mind,  divisive  of  the  mind  itself?  He  selects, — and  why  not? 
— the  Trinity,  Natural  Depravity,  and  Future  Retribution. 

This  voice  was  echoed  with  increasing  volume  in  Emer¬ 
son’s  famous  Address  before  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
in  1838.  “Truth,”  said  Emerson,  “is  an  intuition.  It 
cannot  be  received  at  second  hand.  Truly  speaking,  it  is 
not  instruction,  but  provocation,  that  I  can  receive  from 
another  soul.  What  he  announces  I  must  find  true  in  me 
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or  wholly  reject ;  and  on  his  word,  or  as  his  second,  be  he 
who  he  may,  I  can  accept  nothing.”  Elsewhere  and  later 
he  said  that  he  saw  Channing  as  a  necessary  person,  one 
affirming  the  verdict  of  the  human  faculties,  and  passing 
solemn  sentence  upon  guilty  dogmas  by  simply  stating  their 
offence  against  the  moral  sentiment.” 

Now  if  it  is  incumbent  on  the  minister  of  the  gospel  to 
adjust  his  message  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  before  those 
thoughts  have  been  clarified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  task  is 
an  endless  and  a  burdensome  one.  If,  however,  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  supernatural  character  of  his  message  and  casts 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Master  for  help  in  conveying  it  to 
a  gainsaying  generation,  then  he  will  rest  and  be  patient. 
He  will  then  be  like  Paul,  who,  in  weakness  and  fear  and 
much  trembling,  came  to  Corinth,  determined  to  have  men’s 
faith  rest  not  on  the  ”  consensus  of  Christianity  with  the  nature 
of  man  in  its  normal  action,”  but  on  the  power  of  God  over 
human  nature.  P'rom  age  to  age  the  heart  beats  on  with  the 
same  indefinite  yearnings,  hopes,  conflicts,  joys,  and  sorrows. 
Thought  may  widen  its  field,  but  the  soul  must  follow  the 
narrow  path  to  life.  To  the  unvarying  cry  for  deliverance 
from  the  love  of  sin  and  the  burden  of  sin,  we  bring  the 
everlasting  gospel  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  Were  it  a  scheme 
of  thought  we  present,  we  must  needs  adjust  it  to  every 
phase  of  opinion ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  a  doctrine  as  a  Life, 
not  so  much  a  word  as  a  Person.  Hence  its  outlines  must 
remain  the  same  amidst  all  the  criticisms  and  the  changes 
effected  by  the  discoveries  of  science. 

While,  then,  the  preacher  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  want  of  harmony  between  his  message  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  he  is  bound  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  times, 
and  to  understand  the  chief  points  of  difficulty  in  the 
acceptance  of  Christ.  He  ought  to  know  the  main  conten¬ 
tion  in  philosophy  and  criticism,  whatever  he  may  bring 
forth  in  his  pulpit.  He  should  keep  in  the  stream  of  life. 
Nothing  that  is  human  should  be  foreign  to  him.  Only 
in  this  way  shall  he  avoid  waste  of  energies  on  enemies 
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already  dead  and  buried,  and  have  new  weapons  for  new 
conflicts  as  they  arise. 

We  live  in  a  statistical,  self-conscious,  self-reporting  age. 
There  is  an  unusual  pressure  for  quick  returns  from  all  kinds 
of  business,  and  the  spirit  invades  the  churches.  They  want 
brilliant  ministers  to  lead  in  local  competitions,  and  to  fill  up 
the  empty  treasury.  And  still  there  is  a  nobler  side  to  all  this. 
Fields  stand  white  to  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  are  few. 
The  ardent  workman  for  God  may  be  tempted  to  feel  that 
the  long  hours  of  rich,  meditative,  quiet  study,  the  generous 
acquaintance  with  the  best  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  severe 
examination  of  the  word  of  God  are  not  to  be  allowed  him, 
so  long  as  the  outward  call  is  so  urgent.  Here  is  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  lower  the  standard  of  real  efficiency,  in  order  to 
secure  what  may  seem  to  be  surer  and  quicker  results.  But 
the  just  demand  for  more  laborers  and  for  a  more  evangel¬ 
istic  style  of  workmen  must  not  be  turned  into  a  depreciation 
of  a  learned  ministry.  Professor  Phelps  well  says  that  igno¬ 
rance  is  a  remedy  for  nothing.  At  the  head  of  the  church 
there  must  be  always  a  body  of  men  able  to  teach  in  times 
of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  If  the 
pulpit  is  to  retain  its  relative  supremacy,  costly  work  in 
mind,  body,  and  soul  must  be  done.  It  will  demand  self- 
discipline,  self-poise,  and  contentment  with  distant  results 
in  the  spiritual  fields.  We  are  in  a  new  world  of  biblical 
knowledge.  The  curriculum  of  the  theological  seminaries 
is  fast  advancing.  The  common  school  and  the  college  are 
not  what  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  Sunday-school  has 
created  a  class  of  highly  intelligent  BiBle  students,  and  the 
knowledge,  once  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  is  now  for  the  many. 
The  churches  must  come  to  the  relief  of  overworked  pastors, 
and  give  them  breathing  time  to  commune  with  God  and 
bring  forth  things  new  and  old.  They  must  exalt  the  de¬ 
mand  for  able,  scholarly,  godly  men  who  may  not  appear  at 
first  to  have  popular  gifts,  but  whose  work  will  abide  as  the 
years  pass  on.  For  are  we  not  called  as  ministers,  first  of 
all,  to  be  servants  of  God  and  only  secondarily  servants  of 
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the  churches  ?  Have  we  no  souls  to  save  ?  Do  we  not  need, 
in  the  strain  of  outward  duty,  the  freshening  influences  of 
direct  contact  between  God  and  our  spirits  ?  How  shall 
this  come  without  a  time  of  silence  and  a  time  when  we 
know  that  we  may  enjoy  silence  ?  More  than  this,  the 
minister  is  called  to  be  servant  of  the  Church  Universal, 
before  and  because  he  is  called  to  serve  a  local  body  of 
Christ.  He  cannot  rightly  exercise  care  over  one  little 
flock  unless  (in  his  measure)  he  feels  the  burdens  of  all 
Christendom,  the  sins  that  divide  and  weaken  the  whole 
flock  of  God,  and  the  calls  of  the  world  for  help.  We 
speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  service,  and  much  we  need 
him,  but  we  need  him  more  for  our  personal  holiness.  We 
need  his  inspiration  to  see  our  way  through  the  Word  of 
Life.  St.  Mark  tells  us  that  when  Jesus  called  his  apostles 
it  was  to  a  twofold  duty  ;  that  they  should  be  with  him,  and 
that  he  should  send  them  forth  as  he  desired..  Christ  first; 
work  second !  Religious  work,  religious  business, — this  is 
not  in  itself  a  sanctifying  power.  It  may  exhaust  instead 
of  filling  one.  It  will  devitalize  unless  maintained  by  per¬ 
sonal,  and  not  official,  acquaintance  with  the  church’s  Head. 
We  may  become  mere  religious  functionaries  tending  a  vast 
machine  with  a  Christian  name  upon  it,  while  we  are  poor 
and  miserable  and  blind  and  naked  in  our  immortal  souls. 
In  our  stated  gatherings  we  make  abundant  provision  for 
business  convocations,  for  discussions  of  duty,  but  where 
are  our  still  retreats  for  the  nourishment  of  spirits  worn  out 
with  self  and  men  and  the  world  ?  What  voice,  in  the  whirl 
of  religious  work,  calls  us  to-day,  as  of  old.  Come  ye  apart 
and  rest  awhile?  Is  there  any  rest  ?  Is  there  a  spot  be¬ 
yond  the  reporter’s  pencil  ? 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  we  pastors  have 
probably  borne  an  unnecessary  burden  of  responsibility  at 
times  like  the  Week  of  Prayer.  There  should  be  a  burden, 
but  pastors  may  make  up  their  own  burden  and  it  will  be 
heavy  indeed.  Possibly  they  may  have  patterned  their  ex¬ 
pectations  on  such  a  work  as  Finney’s  “  Lectures  on  Reviv- 
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als,!’ — a  book  furnishing  good  diet  to  an  indolent  and 
unspiritual  man,  but  well-nigh  pressing  the  heart  out  of  an 
anxious  burden-bearer.  The  pastor  may  have  groaned  that 
no  such  glory  as  Finney  describes,  adorns  his  little  tabernacle. 
But  the  methods  of  the  Spirit  vary  with  the  generations. 
Revivals  may  take  new  shapes  and  be  brought  about  by  new 
methods.  We  may  look  in  one  quarter  of  the  sky,  where 
we  have  always  gazed  in  hope  and  prayer  while  God  had 
other  things  in  store  for  us. 

The  ideal  attitude  of  the  minister  would  seem  to  be  this : 
He  lives  close  to  the  Master  day  by  day.  He  recognizes 
the  Holy  Ghost  within  him.  He  takes  orders  from  Christ  as 
to  work  in  time,  place,  and  quantity.  He  does  not  hold  a 
sentimental  idea  of  immediate  divine  guidance  for  every  act 
and  step,  but  uses  common  sense  and  self-denial.  Before 
him  is  the  inexhaustible  Bible,  to  be  enjoyed  by  himself  first, 
and  then  to  be  unfolded  in  its  fulness  to  his  people.  Around 
him  are  God’s  world  and  providences.  He  is  a  man  among 
men  ;  cultivates  human  interests ;  is  a  good  citizen,  a  father 
to  his  own  children  and  to  those  of  his  flock.  He  is  son  and 
brother  and  father  to  all  who  will  admit  him  to  their  confi¬ 
dence.  He  trusts  the  word,  if  he  preaches  it  truly  and 
faithfully,  to  sink  by  its  own  weight  into  some  hearts  and 
consciences.  How  many  he  cannot  tell.  He  sows  night 
and  morning  because  he  cannot  know  what  seed  will  spring 
up  to  perfection.  He  does  not  expect  to  gather  from  all  he 
sows  nor  that  any  one  else  will.  He  expects  to  waste  words 
and  work  in  getting  small  results.  At  times  the  field  will 
glow  with  a  rich  harvest  and  he  rejoices.  At  other  times 
his  Lord  will  summon  him  into  Gethsemane  to  watch  with 
him  there  for  one  short  hour.  He  is  not  careful  for  himself, 
nor  for  his  dignity  nor  orthodoxy.  Such  as  he  has  he  gives, 
and  so  has  more  for  the  next  needy  one.  The  burden  of 
the  world  does  not  rest  on  him  save  in  so  far  as  he  is  united 
to  Christ,  and  then  it  is  not  left  on  his  shoulders.  He  seeks 
to  serve  One  who,  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  go 
and  teach  all  nations,  promised  to  be  with  them  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  - 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  DIVINE  IMMANENCY. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  D.D.,  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK. 

\Continued from  Vo/,  x/v.  p. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DIVINE  IMMANENCY 

TO  INSTINCT. 

Amid  all  the  diversities  of  the  definitions  given  to  the  term 
“instinct”  by  naturalists  and  scientists,  there  is  one  point 
in  which  they  all  agree ;  it  is  in  regarding  instinct  as  an 
impulse.  In  its  manifestation  of  intelligence,  it  is  commonly 
placed  in  contrast  with  reason,  in  that,  the  being  possessing 
the  endowment  of  reason,  acts  with  conscious  forethought ; 
in  other  words,  the  action  is  self-directive ;  but  the  possessor 
of  instinct  acts  mechanically,  or  automatically,  by  an  impulse 
which  it  has  no  power  to  direct  or  control. 

Instinct,  as  a  power  or  principle  of  intelligence  in  animals, 
differs  from  intellect  in  man,  in  that  the  latter  is  self-conscious 
and  self-directive,  choosing  the  means  adapted  to  the  end, 
but  the  former  acts  as  an  impulse,  without  self-direction. 
The  activities  properly  denominated  “  instinctive,”  manifest 
an  ability  to  meet  without  instruction  or  experience  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  appetites  and  desires,  and  to  do  not  only  those 
things  essential  for  the  continuance  of  the  individual  and 
species,  but  also,  such  things  as  involve  the  skill  requisite 
for  building  nests,  cells,  and  defences,  for  the  procreation  and 
protection  of  the  young,  and  for  obtaining  food  for  their  sus¬ 
tenance  as  if  possessing  the  power  of  forecasting  their  future 
wants.  Superadded  to  this,  we  find,  in  the  case  of  many 
animals,  the  ability  to  construct  defences,  whereby  they 
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may  guard  and  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies,  to  organize  governments,  to  meet  various  exigencies, 
by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which  seem  at 
least  to  indicate  intelligence  or  reflective  consciousness  and 
self-direction. 

The  intelligence  manifested  in  these  acts  necessitates  the 
existence  of  mind  somewhere,  as  the  directive  and  impelling 
power  of  the  instinct.  If  the  act  is  an  intelligent  one, 
somewhere  there  must  be  a  power  of  intelligence  directing  it. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  animal,  it  is  not  self-directive,  and  for 
this  reason  the  intelligence  cannot  be  self-conscious,  but 
must  have  its  existence  back  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
animal,  thus  directing  the  movements  which  are,  so  far  as  the 
animal  is  concerned,  mechanical  and  automatic. 

There  is  confessedly  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  acts  that  are  instinctive  and  those  which  are  reflex, 
and  again  those  which  are  intelligent.  We  will,  however, 
consider  some  of  those  acts  most  commonly  considered 
instinctive,  with  a  view  to  their  analysis,  that  we  may  find 
what  is  the  character  of  that  intelligence  which  constitutes 
the  directive  power  of  ^  that  impulsive  element  entering 
into  instinct. 

INSTIN’CT  IN  BEES. 

Out  of  the  almost  innumerable  acts  of  an  instinctive 
character  that  might  be  cited,  all  more  or  less  pertinent  to 
our  discussion,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  adduce  but  a 
few  of  the  most  distinctive  and  characteristic,  first,  in  regard 
to  bees,  in  their  construction  of  cells  or  combs, — following 
mainly  the  authority  of  John  Hunter,  of  England,  secretary 
of  the  British  Beekeeper’s  Association,  with  that  of  Huber, 
Dunbar,  Reaumur,  and  Bevan. 

Let  us  first  examine  into  the  construction  of  the  combs  of 
the  beehive,  and  observe  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  their 
conformity  to  those  geometrical  forms  by  which  these  struc¬ 
tures  possess  the  greatest  possible  strength  with  the  least 
possible  outlay  of  material. 

The  combs  of  a  beehive  consist  of  thin  partitions  which 
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enclose  hexagonal  cells,  opening  on  both  surfaces  of  the 
comb  and  closed  by  a  partition  that  is  common  to  those  on 
both  sides  and  occupies  the  middle  distance  between  the  two 
surfaces.  This  partition  is  not,  however,  a  plane,  but  is 
composed  of  a  collection  of  rhombs.  Three  and  sometimes 
four  of  these  rhombs  incline  to  one  another  at  a  certain  angle 
from  the  bottom  of  each  cell,  which  thus  has  the 
shape  of  a  flattened  pyramid,  of  which  the  base  is  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  cell.  The  geometric  form  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  cell  is  therefore  a  hexagonal  prism,  terminated 
by  a  trihedral  pyramid,  the  three  sides  of  which  are  rhomb.s, 
which  meet  at  the  apex  by  their  obtuse  angles,  and, 
forming  oblique  angles  with  the  sides  of  the  prism,  truncate 
a  portion  of  these  and  convert  them  from  rectangles,  which 
they  would  be  in  a  regular  prism,  into  trapeziums.  Of  the 
two  angles  of  these  trapeziums  adjoining  the  base  of  the 
pyramid,  one  must  be  acute  and  the  other  obtuse,  the  acute 
angle  of  one  trapezium  being  next  to  the  acute  angle  of  the 
adjoining  trapezium,  and  the  obtuse  angle  being  in  like 
manner  next  to  another  obtuse  angle  of  the  preceding 
trapezium  ;  so  that,  in  going  round  the  base,  we  meet  with 
pairs  of  acute  and  obtuse  angles,  alternately  succeeding  each 
other. 

A  structure  of  this  kind,  mathematicians  or  geometricians 
find,  is  the  one  of  all  others  calculated  to  afford  the  greatest 
space  for  each  cell  with  the  same  quantity  of  materials.  The 
hexagonal  form  is  the  one,  which  comprehends,  in  a  plane 
surface  to  be  divided  into  partitions,  the  largest  space  com¬ 
patible  with  the  extent  of  the  lines  which  enclose  them. 
The  truth  of  this  proposition  was  perceived  by  Pappus,  an 
ancient  geometrician.  But  the  determination  of  the  form 
and  inclination  that  should  be  given  to  the  partitions  that 
close  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  and  which  may  of  course  be¬ 
long  equally  to  those  on  both  sides  of  the  comb,  is  a  problem 
much  more  complicated  and  difficult  of  solution.  It  has  ex¬ 
ercised  the  learning  and  skill  of  mathematicians  of  great  em¬ 
inence.  At  the  request  of  Reaumur,  a  distinguished  writer 
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on  this  subject,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  analyst, 
Koenig,  applied  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  problem : 
“To  find  the  construction  of  a  hexagonal  prism,  terminated 
by  a  pyramid,  composed  of  three  equal  and  similar  rhombs, 
such,  that  the  solid  may  be  made  with  the  least  quantity  of 
materials,”  which,  in  other  words,  was  asking  him  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  angles  of  the  rhomb  that  should  cut  the  hexagonal 
prism  so  as  to  form  with  it  the  figure  ,of  the  least  possible 
surface.  Since  the  hexagon  being  given,  this  decided  both 
their  dimensions  and  their  intersections  with  the  sides  of  the 
cell.  As  the  result  of  his  solution,  the  mathematician 
Koenig  assigned  109°  26'  and  70°  34'  as  the  required  angles. 
Maraldi  had  previously  measured  the  angles  of  the  rhombus 
in  the  cell  or  comb  of  the  bee,  and  found  it  to  be  109°  28' 
and  70°  32'  respectively.  The  process  of  solution  of  this 
problem  by  the  mathematician  Koenig  was  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  and  the  result  was  the  detection  of  an  error  of  pre¬ 
cisely  that  amount  which  constituted  the  differences  between 
his  computation  and  the  structure  as  measured  by  Maraldi. 
So  in  this  case,  the  bee  proved  to  be  the  more  accurate  math¬ 
ematician,  as  well  as  a  perfect  geometrician  and  architect ; 
for  the  construction  of  cells  is  now  demonstrated  to  be  such, 
that  no  other  which  could  be  conceived  would  take  so  little 
material  and  labor  to  afford  the  same  room.  Maclaurin  esti¬ 
mates  the  saving  of  wax  by  partitions  so  constructed,  above 
what  would  be  required  for  a  flat  partition,  at  one-fourth  of 
the  wax  which  would  be  wanted  to  complete  the  truncated 
sides  of  the  cells,  so  as  to  form  them  into  rectangles.  But 
a  more  essential  advantage  than  even  the  economy  of  wax 
results  from  this  structure ;  for  by  taking  this  form,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  much  greater  strength  than  if  it  were  composed  of 
planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  which  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  most  important  requisite,  considering  the  weight 
of  stored  honey  for  food,  the  young  brood,  beside  the  bees 
themselves,  which  must  be  supported  by  this  structure. 

The  question  for  our  solution  is,  how  sucli  diminutive 
insects  could  have  adopted  and  adhered  to  so  pehect  a  plan 
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of  architecture,  and  what  principles  can  actuate  so  great  a 
multitude,  to  cooperate  by  the  most  effectual  and  systematic 
mode,  in  its  completion. 

buffon’s  theory. 

Buffon  endeavored  to  explain  the  hexagonal  form  of  the 
cells,  by  the  uniform  pressure  of  a  great  number  of  bees 
all  working  at  the  same  time,  exerted  equally  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  in  a  limited  space ;  and  illustrates  his  theory  by 
supposing  a  number  of  similar  cylinders  compressed  together 
and  taking  the  form  of  hexagonal  prisms,  by  the  uniform 
expansion  of  each.  But  this  does  not  explain  the  inclina¬ 
tions  and  forms  of  the  planes,  which  close  each  cell  and  so 
curiously  conspire,  on  both  sides,  to  serve  a  similar  office, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  accurately  fulfil  a  refined  geo¬ 
metrical  condition.  Beside,  it  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of 
Buffon’s  whole  theory,  that  the  process  he  supposes,  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  actual  one  employed  by  the 
insects  in  the  construction  of  their  combs.  But  beside  even 
this,  a  remarkable  change  of  essential  importance,  in  the 
geometrical  form  of  the  outside  row  of  cells,  was  found  by 
Huber  in  his  study  of  the  process  of  architecture ;  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  shape,  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
regularly  formed  cells  which  were  to  follow.  Such  special 
constructions  exhibit  adaptive  as  well  as  constructive  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  show  still  more  significantly  the  existence  of 
intelligence  back  of  the  instinctive  impulse,  and  directing 
its  acts. 

INSTINCT  IN  ANTS. 

Let  US  next  direct  our  attention  to  some  of  the  instinctive 
acts  of  ants.  Houzeau,  a  recent  and  philosophical  writer  on 
this  subject,  in  reviewing  the  instincts  of  ants,  their  organ¬ 
izations  into  classes,  their  allotments  and  divisions  of  labor, 
their  predatory  excursions,  in  which  they  take  captives  from 
other  communities  of  ants  and  subject  them  to  the  condition 
of  slavery,  or  rear  the  young  so  taken  to  perform  service  as 
slaves,  maintains  that  the  ants  most  nearly  approach  man  in 
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the  arrangement  and  general  nature  of  their  social  condition 
and  existence.  The  foraging  ants  {Ecitons),  which  are  migra¬ 
tory  in  their  habits,  display  in  some  of  their  instinctive  acts 
very  significant  powers  of  adaptation.  In  crossing  a  small 
rill,  having  found  a  place  which  was  spanned  by  a  twig  lying 
across  it,  but  wis  too  narrow  for  the  transit  of  the  army,  it 
wr"  widened  by  ants  clinging  to  each  side  of  the  twig  and  in 
this  way  the  track  was  broadened  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the 
easy  passage  of  the  mass.  Such  acts  would  appear  to  lie 
beyond  the  category  of  what  jare  commonly  regarded  as 
instinctive  processes,  since  they  are  evidently  something 
more  than  automatic  and  mechanical  acts,  involving  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  special  exigencies,  and  bear  an  obvi¬ 
ous  resemblance  to  those  confessedly  intelligent  acts  which 
result  from  a  process  of  reasoning  characteristic  of  man’s 
mental  powers.  Again,  the  leaf-cutting  ants  {CEcodoma)^ 
living  chiefly  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  often  com¬ 
mitting  great  havoc  among  trees,  stripping  them  of  their 
foliage,  especially  attacking  orange,  lemon,  and  mango  trees, 
exhibit  most  extraordinary  resources  in  devising  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  plans  for  reaching  the  objects  of  their  quest.  It  is 
credibly  narrated,  that  in  Brazil  these  ants  tunnelled  under  a 
wide  ditch  with  which  a  gentleman  residing  there  had  sur¬ 
rounded  his  garden,  for  its  protection.  In  another  case,  they 
tunnelled  beneath  a  creek,  which  was  thirty  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  deep,  to  gain  access  to  an  orchard.  In  grassy 
districts,  to  avoid  obstructions,  they  will  construct  subter¬ 
raneous  roads,  often  hundreds  of  yard§  in  length,  taking  a 
perfectly  direct  course  to  the  tree  they  wish  to  attack. 

In  Texas  the  traveller  not  unfrequently  chances  upon 
circular  clearings  of  small  extent,  but  surrounded  by  the  tall, 
rank  grass,  characteristic  of  that  region,  in  which,  either  no 
vegetation  or  only  a  grain-bearing  grass,  called  ant- rice  by 
the  inhabitants,  known  in  botany  as  Afistida  stricta^  exists. 
This  the  agricultural  ants  of  that  section,  not  only  harvest 
and  carefully  store  for  winter  use,  but  in  the  spring  season 
sow  for  themselves.  These  ants  construct  Special  granaries 
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in  which  to  store  their  food,  and  places  of  defence  or  refuge 
for  their  young  during  the  rainy  season,  beginning  their 
process  of  building  some  months  before  the  rainy  season  sets 
in. 

THE  “  HOMING  ”  INSTINCT. 

But  perhaps  the  most  mysterious  and  wonderful  manifes¬ 
tation  of  superhuman  intelligence  displayed  among  the 
instinctive  acts  of  animals,  is  that  by  which  certain  animals, 
as  cats  and  dogs,  are  able  to  return  directly  to  their  homes, 
from  which  they  have  been  taken,  called  the  “  homing  ”  in¬ 
stinct. 

G.  J.  Romanes  says  on  this  subject  of  the  “  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  ”  in  animals,  that  “  the  evidence  is  unequivocal,  with 
regard  at  least  to  dogs,  cats,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle. 
There  seems  to  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  distance  over 
which  these  animals  may  be  able  to  return  ;  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  animals, 
when  finding  their  way  home,  do  not  require  to  traverse  the 
exact  routes  by  which  they  came.  On  the  contrary,  they  gener¬ 
ally  seem  to  select  the  shortest  or  the  straightest  course,  how¬ 
ever  circuitous  the  way  may  have  been  by  which  they  were 
taken;  or,  if  their  outwardjourney  is  over  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
their  homeward  journey  will  probably  be  taken  over  the  third 
side.”  The  sense  by  which  they  are  guided,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  be,  as  more  than  one  eminent  naturalist  has  suggested, 
the  sense  of  smell,  neither  can  it  be  either  the  sense  of  sight 
or  hearing. 

Romanes  also  discards  the  theory  of  ”  brain  registration,” 
as  animals  are  able  to  find  their  way  home,  which  have  been 
taken  out  in  vessels  by  sea,  in  complicated  directions  and 
long  easy  curves,  by  such  movements  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  could  be  appreciated  by  the  cerebral  organization  of 
animals. 

THEORIES  EXAMINED. 

Now  let  US  examine  the  most  important  among  the  leading 
or  prevailing  theories  in  regard  to  instinctive  actions. 
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The  first  theory  we  will  consider,  which  probably  has 
received  the  most  general  acceptance,  at  least  in  former  times, 
is  substantially  that  of  Descartes,  namely,  that  instinctive 
actions  originate  in  the  outer  world.  This  is  the  theory  of 
reaction  ;  that  the  outer  world  acts  upon  the  nervous  centres 
of  animals,  and  these  centres  react  upon  the  organism. 
Hence  the  animal,  like  a  perfect  automatic  machine,  operates 
at  once  and  without  any  previous  experience,  as  perfectly  as 
after  a  longer  period  of  working. 

This  theory  fails  to  explain  the  true  origin  of  the  power, 
necessarily  an  intelligent  power,  that  works  this  complex 
machine.  The  organism  is  only  the  machinery,  which  per¬ 
forms  with  its  various  parts,  or  organs,  such  varieties  of 
operations  as  to  indicate  beyond  a  question  an  intelligent 
power  directing  and  controlling  those  operations.  If  a.  ma¬ 
chine,  yet  a  machine  whose  varied  movements  are  clearly 
directed  and  controlled  by  some  intelligent  power. 

There  is  no  word  which  is  so  liable  to  convey  an  erroneous 
impression  as  that  of  “origin”  or  “originate,”  because 
used  in  such  a  variety  of  significations.  There  is  a  peculiar 
liability,  where  it  is  used  in  one  sense,  to  transfer  to  it  an¬ 
other  and  more  comprehensive  meaning, — as  in  the  example 
before  us,  where  it  is  said  the  outer  world  is  the  origin  of  the 
instinctive  acts  of  the  animal.  The  outer  world  is  the  origin 
of  the  instinctive  act  only  in  this  sense,  that  the  outer  world, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  nervous  organism,  acts  as  an 
excitant  which  arouses  the  instinct,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
external  world  stimulates  the  mind  to  action  in  the  self-con¬ 
scious  or  intelligent  being.  Contact  with  the  external  world 
is  only  the  occasion  by  which  consciousness  is  aroused  in  the 
mind  of  man,  but  is  not  the  source  or  origin  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness.  This  must  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  ^ternal 
world,  but  in  the  human  subject.  The  outer  worm  is  only 
the  occasional  or  instrumental  cause,  not  the  efficient,  or  real 
cause ;  but  origin,  strictly  considered,  must  be  traced  to 
efficient  cause.  The  question.  Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 
is  not  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  reply.  It  was  an  arrow 
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that  killed  Cock  Robin.  Both  judge  and  jury  demand  an 
answer  to  another  question :  Who  shot  the  arrow  that 
killed  Cock  Robin  ?  So,  also,  here,  the  question  in  like 
manner  awaits  an  answer :  What  is  the  power  that  gives 
sensibility  to  the  nervous  centre  that  imparts  the  reflex  action  ? 
and  especially.  What  is  the  power  that  gives  intelligent  action, 
to  the  animal  organism  ?  evidently,  a  power  of  superhuman 
intelligence  directing  the  action,  and  that  too  with  a  sagacity 
and  wisdom  that  surpasses  all  that  is  possible  in  human 
knowledge  and  experience,  also  imparting  a  skill  which  no 
human  practice  has  ever  acquired. 

Beside  this,  there  are  very  many  acts  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  instinctive,  which  on  no  accepted  physiological  law 
can  be  regarded  as  reflex  action,  so  different  are  they  in 
complication  and  duration  from  any  that  can  properly  be 
called  reflex  actions. 

Reflex  actions  are  either  instantaneous,  like  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  the  sudden  drawing  back  of  the  hand  when 
burned,  or  if  continuous,  like  respiration,  or  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  they  are  simply  repetitions  of  some  comparatively 
simple  act,  distinct  from  those  complications  that  attend 
such  processes  as  the  building  of  cells  mathematically 
perfect,  or  storing  them  with  food,  or  devising  defences  of 
a  special  character,  involving  an  adaptation  of  faculties  to 
peculiar  exigencies,  and  resulting  in  the  institution  of 
special  actions  to  accomplish  specific  ends.  No  principle  of 
reflex  action  can  account  for  leaf-cutting  ants  tunnelling  under 
a  stream,  or  under  obstructions  of  thick  grass,  for  several 
hundred  yards,  in  a  direct  line  toward  the  tree  on  which 
they  wish  to  forage.  Such  special  adaptations  of  means  to 
ends  reveal  the  action  of  an  intelligent  power  back  of  the 
instinctive  impulses,  guiding  and  directing  them.  No 
physiological  principle  of  reflex  action  furnishes  an  adequate 
explanation  of  such  processes. 


LEVVES’  THEORY  OF  LAPSED  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  next  theory  we  propose  to  consider  is  thnt  of  Lewes, 
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called  the  theory  of  “lapsed  intelligence.”  Every  instinct, 
according  to  Lewes,  is  “an  organized  experience,”  a  “  lapsed 
intelligence.”  “  Its  genesis  is  from  actions  that  at  first  were 
tentative,  in  other  words,  intelligent.”^  This  theory  has 
been  construed  in  two  ways.  One  construction  is,  that  the 
possessor  of  instinct  lapsed  from  a  state  of  intelligence, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  superhuman, 
into  a  condition  in  which  these  actions,  once  intelligently 
performed,  are  repeated  automatically  and  mechanically 
by  the  force  of  habit.  By  frequent  repetition,  and  heredity, 
these  individual  adaptive  actions,  originally  intelligent,  have 
so  written  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  species,  that  it  is  prepared  to  perform  mechanically 
and  automatically  adaptive  actions  which  in  previous  gen¬ 
erations  were  performed  intelligently. 

This  view  regards  animals  as  once  possessing  superhuman 
intelligence, — for  such  they  must  have  originally  had,  since 
many  of  their  instinctive  acts  are  transcendently  superior, 
in  manifestations  of  intelligence,  to  anything  possible  to 
man, — and  as  lapsing  from  such  exalted  condition,  into  that 
of  mere  automatic  machines.  This  scientific  theory  of  the 
fall  of  animals  exalts,  into  comparative  glory,  the  gloomiest 
theological  theory  of  Adam’s  fall  with  its  disastrous  results 
on  the  human  race.  But  beside  the  absurdity  involved  in 
such  a  supposition,  there  is  a  valid  scientific  objection  to 
this  theory  of  a  lapse  from  intelligence,  which  is,  that  an 
act  never  becomes  automatic  and  mechanical  by  mere  habit. 
The  act  becomes  easier  by  repetition, — not  requiring  that 
fixedness  of  attention  and  conscious  energy  of  purpose 
demanded  in  its  incipient  performance, — but  never  automatic 
and  mechanical.  Metaphysicians  like  Dugald  Stewart^ 
have  thoroughly  discussed  this  subject  of  habit, ywith  the 
result,  of  denying  its  automatic  and  mechanical  character 
and  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  such. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  theory  of  “  lapsed  inteL 

'Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  Vol.  i.  pp.  208,  209. 

^Philosophy  of  Human  Mind,  pp.  68-86. 
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ligence  ”  regards  it  as  being  what  might  be  more  appropri¬ 
ately  denominated,  “accumulated  and  transmitted  experi¬ 
ence.”  The  intelligent  and  tentative  acts  which  were  found  to 
be  beneficial  were  repeated  and  afterward  transmitted  by  a 
principle  of  heredity  to  successive  generations. 

The  question  now  presents  itself,  What  is  the  origin  and 
character  of  that  intelligence  which  prompted  the  tentative 
or  experimental  act,  and  achieved  results  so  perfect,  as  the 
building  of  a  mathematical  structure  which  is  so  complete 
that  no  mathematician  however  learned  or  accomplished, 
much  less  any  architect,  can  surpass  it,  as  exhibited  in  the 
cell  or  comb  of  the  bee  and  the  wasp  ?  By  no  tentative 
process  conceivable  could  the  cat  or  dog  have  learned  to 
take,  in  all  varied  circumstances  and  in  new  topographies, 
on  the  very  instant  of  liberation,  the  right  direction  toward 
its  accustomed  place  of  abode,  or  its  home.  Such  inner  direc¬ 
tive  intelligence,  developed  into  impulse,  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  as  having  been  called  into  existence  by  any 
tentative  process  of  experience. 


Darwin’s  theory. 

Another  theory  is  that  of  Darwin,  commonly  accepted  by 
those  styling  themselves  “evolutionists.”  Mr.  Darwin  in 
part  adopts  the  theory  of  Mr.  Lewes,  of  lapsed  intelligence, 
and  avers,  that  some  intelligent  actions  may  become  mechan¬ 
ical  and  automatic,  and  as  such  may  be  inherited,  but  claims 
for  the  greater  number  of  complex  instincts  a  different  origin, 
that  is,  “through  the  natural  selection  of  variations  of  simpler 
instinctive  actions.”  At  the  same  time  he  concedes  that 
these  variations  arise  from  unknown  causes. 

But  natural  selection  does  not  account  for  the  origin  of 
instincts.  It  accounts  only  for  the  continual  preservation, 
or  survival,  of  such  instincts  as  are  now  in  existence.  The 
selection  is,  from  all  the  varieties  of  instincts  that  come  into  ex¬ 
istence,  of  those  which  prove  to  be  the  most  profitable,  thus 
resulting  in  their  perpetuation  through  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.  Selection  necessarily  presupposes  the  present,  actual 
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existence  of  those  varieties  of  instincts  out  of  which  such 
selection  is  made.  The  question  now  before  us,  is  not 
concerning  the  survival,  or  the  preservation  of  instincts,  but 
of  their  origin.  There  is  contained  in  this  theory  of  selection 
an  assumption  which  is  wholly  unwarrantable  and  without  a 
shadow  of  proof  This  is,  that  at  some  former  time  instincts 
have  existed  which  were  not  profitable,  or  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  their  possessor.  It  is  as  impossible  to  connote 
the  existence  of  such  instincts  in  the  past,  as  it  is  to  find 
“the  missing  link.” 

While  we  admit  a  certain  truth  in  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  as  determining  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  most 
superficial  mind  must  readily  see,  that  it  does  not  account  for 
origin,  even  in  the  case  of  varieties,  as  Darwin  himself  sub¬ 
stantially  admits  in  his  later  works.  The  origin  of  varieties, 
as  Huxley  affirms,  must  be  traced  back  to  the  germ.  En¬ 
vironment  simply  determines  what  of  these  shall  survive, 
because  best  fitted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  came 
into  existence.  As  Huxley  says  of  natural  selection,  “it 
only  plays  a  large  part  in  sorting  out  varieties,  into  those 
which  are  transitory  and  those  which  are  permanent.” 

Now  in  regard  to  instincts,  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that 
any  instinct,  not  profitable  to  its  possessor,  has  ever  come 
into  existence ;  and  until  this  is  proved,  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  has  no  application  even  to  the  survival  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  instincts,  much  less  to  their  formation.  But  even 
if  it  were  proved  that  natural  selection  has  sorted  out  and 
perpetuated  those  instincts  which  are  most  profitable,  it  fails 
in  this  case,  not  less  than  in  that  of  varieties,  to  account  for 
their  origin.  It  accounts  only,  conjointly  with  the  doctrine 
of  heredity,  for  their  preservation  and  transmission. 

ORIGIN  OF  INSTINCTS. 

But  in  respect  to  origin,  on  any  rational  principle  of  dis¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  a  cause  in  its  effects,  we  must 
recognize  the  power,  that  gives  to  instinctive  acts  their  im¬ 
pulse,  as  possessing  intelligence. 
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This  has  been  our  process  of  analysis :  we  have  traced  the 
act  called  instinctive,  to  its  source  in  impulse.  Back  of  the 
impulse,  we  found  in  that  which  gives  direction  to  it,  or  is 
its  directive  force,  a  power  of  intelligence.  We  can  postulate 
nothing  less  than  an  intelligent  power  to  explain  the  effects 
produced  ;  for  in  postulating  cause  we  must  postulate  an 
adequate  cause. 

We  have  then,  next,  to  consider.  What  is  the  nature  of 
this  intelligence?  The  example  already  adduced,  of  the 
intelligence  manifested  in  the  bee  in  the  construction  of  its 
cell  on  the  strictest  mathematical  principles,  in  which  may 
be  combined  the  greatest  strength  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  material, — a  problem  capable  of  solution  only  by 
the  higher  mathematics,  and  which  only  the  mathematician 
of  superior  culture  can  give, — is  sufficient  to  fix  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  it  is  superhuman  in  its  character ;  especially 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  not,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the 
result  of  years  of  application  and  study,  but  that  which 
guides  the  bee  in  its  first  existence  and  efforts,  then  forming 
its  structure  as  perfectly  as  in  its  maturer  period  of  growth 
and  experience.  No  human  being  ever  has  possessed  such 
intelligence  at  so  early  a  period  of  existence.  And  what  is 
specially  worthy  of  connotation  is,  that  this  mathematical 
intelligence,  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  its  cell,  is  not 
confined  to  the  bee ;  but  a  kindred  intelligence  is  manifested 
in  the  structure  of  cells,  precisely  similar,  by  the  wasp, 
showing  an  identical  power  of  intelligence  working  in  both. 

Again,  the  example  already  given,  of  the  power  displayed 
by  the  dog  and  cat  in  finding  localities  which  have  been 
their  homes,  exhibits  an  intelligence  absolutely  superhuman 
in  its  character,  for  no  human  being  has  ever  been  known  to 
possess,  or  attain  such  ability.  No  theory  of  brain-registra¬ 
tion  can  explain  it.  For  changing  directions  and  complicated 
movements,  too  much  involved  for  a  skilful  navigator  to 
work  out  on  a  chart,  have  been  tried  in  experiments  with 
animals  so  enclosed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
observe  any  object  on  their  route  by  which  to  guide  their 
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return,  and  yet  they  have  been  able  to  give  a  correct  solution 
to  the  complex  problem  of  direction,  by  taking,  on  the  in¬ 
stant  of  liberation,  the  precise  line  of  return.  Here  is  the 
fact  of  a  superhuman  intelligence,  which  leads  us  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion,  that  the  immanent  or  impelling  and 
directing  power  of  the  impulse  is  a  superhuman  power  of 
intelligence.  The  question.  When  and  how  does  this  super¬ 
human  power  of  intelligence  act  ?  is  already  implicitly  an¬ 
swered  in  the  facts  and  inferences  already  developed. 

Instinct  acts  not  by  propulsion,  but  by  impulsion.  By  no 
scientist,  as  we  have  said,  is  instinct  ever  defined,  except  as 
an  impulse.  The  circumstances  that  call  it  into  exercise  may 
come  from  without,  but  the  impulse  itself  comes  from  within. 
The  intelligence  then  must  be  immanent.  If  it  is  super¬ 
human,  as  we  must  concede  it  to  be,  then  there  can  be  no 
question  in  regard  to  its  origin  in  the  source  of  all  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  absolute  Mind,  unless  we  deny  such  an  existence. 
Well  says  St.  George  Mivart:  “It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
all  these  various  processes  performed  by  creatures  devoid  of 
self-conscious  intelligence,  there  is,  somehow  and  somewhere, 
a  latent  rationality,  by  the  immanent  existence  of  which  their 
various  admirably  calculated  activities  are  alone  explicable. 

. The  existence  of  a  constant,  pervading,  sustaining, 

all-controlling  intelligence  which  is  not  the  intelligence  of 
irrational  creatures  themselves,  is  the  supreme  truth,  which 
nature  eloquently  proclaims  to  him  who  with  unprejudiced 
reason  and  loving  sympathy  will  carefully  consider  her 
ways.” 

MORAL  INSTINCTS. 

There  is  another  class  of  instincts,  that  have  received 
little  or  no  attention  from  scientists,  for  the  apparent  reason, 
that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  explanation,  on  any  of  those 
principles,  with  which  scientists  as  such  deal,  unless  it  may 
be  the  principle  of  heredity.  But  heredity  does  not  explain 
the  origin  of  anything  in  nature.  It  only  explains  the  fact 
and  theoretically  the  process  of  transmission  through  the 
nervous  organism. 
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The  class  of  instincts  we  now  propose  to  consider  are 
those  which  possess  moral  characteristics.  That  class  of 
instincts  we  have  already  considered,  exhibit  solely  intel¬ 
lectual  characteristics.  They  are  those  impulses  which  guide 
the  different  animals  possessing  them,  in  various  processes, 
sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  most  mysterious  and  complex, 
of  adapting  means  to  a  given  end.  If  this  class  may  be 
properly  called  intellectual  instincts,  meaning  by  this  term 
instincts  possessing  intellectual  characteristics,  the  class  of 
which  we  now  treat  may  be  called  moral  instincts,  because 
possessing  as  distinctively  moral  characteristics  ;  but  without 
affirming  or  implying  in  either  case  the  possession  of  what 
might  be  called  an  intellectual  or  moral  nature. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERISTIC. 

The  most  distinctive  peculiarity  of  these  moral  instincts 
is  the  impulse  to  self-sacrifice.  It  manifests  itself  in  nearly 
all  animals,  not  only  in  the  exposure  of  their  lives  for  the 
defence  of  their  young,  but  also  in  the  actual  and  persistent 
sacrifice  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  the  endurance  of  suffering, 
privation,  and  pain. 

These  moral  instincts  of  self-sacrifice  cannot  be  explained 
on  any  theory  of  the  gratification  of  the  animal  propensities, 
which  may  account  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  species.  So 
far  from  any  animal  pleasure  being  ministered  to,  we  find 
the  very  opposite  condition  of  pain  encountered,  from  which 
the  animal  nature  spontaneously  shrinks  and  which  all  senti¬ 
ent  beings  pertinaciously  avoid. 

It  is  inevitable  as  a  matter  of  logical  sequence,  in  tracing 
effects  to  their  causes,  on  the  principle,  so  earnestly  and 
strenuously  contended  for  by  scientists,  of  an  inherent  potency, 
a  power  within,  that  works  out  all  effects  and  external  mani¬ 
festations,  to  postulate  a  moral  impulse  within,  as  the  source 
of  these  moral  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  a  power  subordinating  or 
dominating  over  the  animal  sensibilities,  so  far  at  least  as 
they  relate  to  pleasure  and  pain. 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SACRIFICE. 

Widening  our  view,  we  find  this  principle  or  law  of  sacrifice 
extending  through  the  whole  economy  of  nature,  especially 
in  the  domain  of  organisms  and  life.  The  crystal  that  gives 
us  a  foregleam  of  cell  growth  and  structure,  losing  its  com¬ 
pacted  symmetry  and  beauty,  yields  itself  to  dust,  to  give 
sustenance  to  the  plants,  while  the  plants  in  turn  yield  up 
their  organism  and  life  to  the  animal.  In  this  higher  domain 
of  organic  life,  we  find  not  only  the  lower  animals  surrender¬ 
ing  their  lives  for  the  support  of  those  possessing  higher 
organisms,  but  even  the  higher  becoming  the  food  of  the 
lower.  The  human  organism  becomes  food  for  the  worm,  as 
well  as  fulfils  the  original  mandate,  “  dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return.”  The  spirit  of  sacrifice  reveals  itself 
as  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  all  in  the  wide  economy  of 
nature. 

It  is  the  underlying  existence  of  such  a  pervasive,  imma¬ 
nent  principle,  that  explains  the  fact  of  sympathy,  or  co- 
suffering.  It  is  the  nexus  that  binds  all  sufferers  together, 
in  that  relation  of  universality,  the  many  uniting  in  the  roots 
of  their  e.xistence  in  the  infinite  and  all-pervading  life,  one  in 
essence,  manifold  and  various  in  manifestation,  affirmed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  the  relation  which  Jehovah  held  to  the 
people  of  Israel  (“  in  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted  ”),  and 
distinctly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  bond  that 
unites  the  Son  of  God  to  all  humanity  (“Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  -done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me”). 

This  principle  of  sacrifice  is  divine  in  its  origin,  whatever 
may  be  the  grade  of  being  in  which  it  has  its  manifestation ; 
unconscious  in  the  brute,  conscious  in  humanity,  but  no  less 
an  instinctive  impulse  in  the  man,  and  because  conscious  in 
man,  an  impulse  that  may  be  repressed  or  cherished ;  and 
herein  lies  moral  guilt  on  one  hand  and  moral  worthiness  on 
the  other. 
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IMMANENT  IN  HUMANITY. 

The  divine  power  is  immanent  in  all  creation.  There 
could  be  no  creation,  or  even  existence,  without  it.  In 
humanity  the  spiritual  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  becomes  a 
conscious  life,  subject  in  its  manifestations  to  the  responsible 
sovereignty  of  free  will. 

This  doctrine  of  the  immanent  principle  or  impulse  of 
sacrifice,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  divine  life  as  its 
origin,  explains  those  spontaneous  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  some¬ 
times  found  and  manifested  even  in  the  lowest  classes  in 
human  society ;  in  fact,  often  having  the  greatest  strength, 
as  impulse,  in  those  of  the  strongest  physical  natures.  We 
will  give  a  well-authenticated  illustration. 

During  the  summer  of  1870,  a  Western  steamer,  of  the 
usual  Western  type,  was  making  its  way  down  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  to  Fargo.  There  were  but  few  passengers 
on  the  cabin  deck  of  the  steamer ;  and  among  them,  one  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  officers  had  with  him  his  young 
wife  and  a  tiny  little  girl  of  three  years  old,  a  prattling,  fear» 
less,  fascinating  rover  about  the  deck,  and  a  pet  with  every 
one.  On  the  floor  of  the  lower  deck,  where  she  was  taken 
by  her  nurse,  she  sees  three  men  lying  bound,  chained  hands 
and  feet.  They  are  on  their  way,  to  be  tried  at  Fargo,  and 
the  sheriff,  who  has  them  in  charge,  never  leaves  them,  for 
they  are  known  to  be  desperate  characters.  They  certainly 
have  no  aspect  of  lamb  like  innocence.  They  talk  to  one 
another  and  to  the  sheriff,  whom  they  call  “Bill,’!  in  a 
copious  and  characteristic  vocabulary  of  the  roughest  and 
most  profane  oaths.  The  little  child  came  to  them  and 
looked  on  them  curiously ;  and  they  looked  at  her  silently. 
The  oaths  for  a  moment  ceased  their  flow.  She  advanced 
and  spoke  to  them  in  her  broken  words,  half- piteously,  half- 
coaxingly,  and  touched  the  fetters  of  one  of  them  with  her 
hand,  asking  what  they  were  and  if  he  liked  them.  The 
man  smiled,  but  made  no  reply,  and  she  moved  away.  But 
as  she  walked  along,  a  sudden  quick  jerk  and  tilting  of  the 
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boat,  caused  by  its  striking  some  obstruction  in  the  river, 
made  the  little  child  lose  her  balance,  and  with  a  scream  she 
rolled  off  the  deck  into  the  river.  The  prisoner  to  whom 
she  had  spoken,  and  whose  hand-cuffs  she  had  touched, 
turned  a  look  to  the  sheriff  with  the  exclamation,  “  O  God  ! 
don’t  shoot.  Bill,”  -and  quickly  rolling  himself  over  and  over, 
dropped  into  the  water  beside  the  child.  As  his  arms  were 
bound,  so  that  he  could  not  move  them,  he  seized  the  child’s 
dress  in  his  teeth  and,  treading  the  water  with  his  fettered 
feet,  kept  the  child  above  the  water  until  help  came. 

Through  that  thick,  dark  cloud  of  profanity  and  brutality, 
there  broke  a  sudden  gleam  of  the  inner  divine  light  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Yes:  a  gleam,  though  transient,  of  that  very 
light  that  gives  the  cross  of  the  Crucified  One  its  divine 
glory. 

As  the  explorer,  amid  the  broken,  lava-covered  ruins  of  a 
wrecked  city,  will  chance  on  some  fragment,  where  still 
remain  the  half-defaced  traces  of  lines  of  beauty,  proof  that 
a  hand  of  surpassing  skill  once  moved  with  fashioning  power 
upon  it,  so  sometimes  we  see  in  the  wrecks  of  humanity, 
however  defaced  by  sin,  proofs  of  the  fact  that  God  made 
them.  And  this  proof  is  most  incontrovertibly  exhibited  in 
those  instincts  and  impulses  which  their  Creator  incorporated 
into  the  very  ground-work  and  texture  of  their  being. 

HOW  RELATED  TO  MORAL  CHARACTER. 

It  may  be  asserted  here,  however,  that  this  impulse  to 
self-sacrifice,  whatever  is  its  source,  has  no  moral  character  in 
it,  since  it  acts,  as  all  impulses  do,  spontaneously  and  with¬ 
out  choice  of  the  individual  subject,  for  moral  character  can 
be  predicated  only  of  acts  originating  in  the  free  choice  of  the 
will. 

A  distinction  may  properly  be  made,  between  the  moral 
character  of  the  act  and  the  actor,  for  while  the  act  may  be 
right,  yet,  if  instinctive,  or  impulsive  only,  the  moral  quality 
of  righteousness  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  actor.  The  right 
act  must  originate  in,  or  be  attended  with,  the  free  conscious 
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choice  of  the  actor.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  moral  character 
can  be  predicated,  when  the  impulse  to  the  right  act,  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  may  originate,  is  of  conscious 
intent  repressed,  or  held  in  abeyance. 

Whenever  the  consciously  right  impulse  is  overruled  or 
restrained  by  an  act  of  the  will,  originating  in  wrong  or  selfish 
motives,  such  restraint,  by  the  will,  of  the  consciously  right 
impulse,  does  possess  a  moral  character  which  relates  to  the 
individual. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  impulse  of  self-sacrifice 
which  moved  the  desperado  to  rescue  the  child  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  had  a  moral  character  which  related  wholly  to 
the  higher  or  divine  source  of  the  impulse  ;  yet  acting  as  an 
impulse,  wholly  without  the  choice  of  the  person  in  whom 
it  existed,  it  could  not  be  properly  affirmed  to  be  his  own  free 
act,  and  consequently,  however  noble  in  itself,  did  not 
impart  moral  nobility  to  the  moral  character  of  the  actor, 
because  the  act  was  impulsive  or  instinctive. 

Yet  the  repression  of  this  impulse,  as  a  free  act  of  his  own 
will,  would  have  given  to  the  individual  the  moral  character 
of  baseness,  so  that  while  it  may  be  impossible  to  claim  for 
the  individual  subject  of  these  divine  impulses  a  right  moral 
character,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  assert  of  those 
who  restrain  these  divine  impulses,  a  vicious,  vile  and 
depraved  moral  character. 

This  principle  extends  to  the  suppression  of  all  those  im¬ 
pulses  implanted  by  the  Author  of  our  being  for  beneficent  pur¬ 
poses.  It  reaches  up  to  those  who  profess  and  avow  religious 
character,  yet  live  not  only  in  the  occasional,  but  in  the 
habitual,  repression  of  such  self-sacrificing  impulses.  What 
kind  of  moral  character  can  be  imputed  to  those,  whatever 
may  be  the  creed  they  profess,  or  the  ritual  with  which  they 
worship,  who  repress  wilfully  and  pertinaciously  those 
maternal  instincts  which  are  commonly  called  “holy  "and 
“  sacred  ”  in  sober  speech,  as  well  as  in  poetic  expression,  and 
hand  over  their  own  infant  offspring,  in  their  weakness  and  utter 
dependence,  to  the  barbarity  of  those,  called  in  euphemistic 
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phrase  “nurses,”  who  are  of  heathen  birth  and  culture. 
'Vhat  kind  of  moral  character,  we  ask,  shall  be  imputed  to 
those  pious  mothers  who  never  fail  to  carry  their  prayer-book 
to  churchly  services  of  worship,  and  yet  do,  in  the  repression 
of  “holy”  and  “sacred”  maternal  instincts,  what  no  bear 
of  the  wild  wood  would  do,  for  no  she-bear  would  leave  its 
cub  to  the  care  of  another  bear,  while  she  went  out  to  a 
whist  party  for  the  night,  much  less  to  the  constant  care  of 
a  worse  than  wild-wood  savagery.  Call  the  education,  in 
supreme  love  of  selfish  ease,  that  holds  in  abeyance  these 
natural  maternal  instincts,  one  of  the  attendants  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  if  you  please,  but  what  is  such  education,  or  training, 
but  the  evisceration  of  the  noblest  moral  instincts,  whose 
character  of  self-sacrifice  most  distinctly  reveals  their  divine 
origin  ? 

If  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
Samaritan,  who,  moved  by  instinctive  feelings  of  sympathy, 
succored  the  wounded  wayfarer  on  his  way  to  Jericho,  what 
can  be  said  of  the  priest  and  Levite,  who,  repressing  these 
instinctive  feelings,  passed  by  on  the  other  side  ?  Well  said 
the  Nazarene,  “  The  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  before  you.” 

All  those  subtle  metaphysical  distinctions  which  relate  to 
moral  character,  as  determined  by  the  element  of  will,  or 
voluntariness,  are  of  infinitely  less  practical  importance,  than 
the  harmonization  of  the  whole  being,  both  in  its  sponta¬ 
neous  and  intentional  acts,  in  its  impulses  and  volitions,  with 
the  divine  nature  and  will. 

Obedience  to  the  moral  impulses,  or  instincts,  implanted 
by  the  Divine  Author  of  our  being  and  nature,  is  obedience 
to  the  divine  authority  and  will  revealed  within.  So  far  as 
compliance  with  these  impulses  is  conscious  and  voluntary, 
as  it  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  human  subject,  there 
is  conscious  subjection  and  obedience  rendered  to  the  divine 
authority  and  will,  although  the  source  of  such  impulses  may 
not  be  recognized  by  the  human  subject.  In  this  case,  What 
is  the  degree  of  moral  merit  to  be  accredited  ?  may  be  a  ques- 
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tion  of  casuistry  difficult  to  adjust.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
conscious,  voluntary,  and  determined  resistance  to  these 
moral  instincts  can  but  be  regarded  as  such  wilful  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  the  authority  of  God  as  carries  positive  guilt  with  it, 
since  conscience  pronounces  these  instincts  to  be  right  as 
well  as  beneficent. 

K ant’s  theory  of  “a  good  will,”  considered. 

It  is  in  placing  these  elements,  impulse,  or  inclination  and 
a  sense  of  duty,  in  antagonism  to  each  other,  making  “a 
good  will  ”  to  exist  only  when  it  stands  opposed  to  inclina¬ 
tion,  instead  of  regarding  moral  character  as  existing  in  its 
completeness  only  when  a  good  inclination  is  united  to  a 
good  purpose,  or  to  use  a  theological  phrase,  when  a  sanc¬ 
tified  nature  is  united  to  a  sanctified  will, — which  is  universally 
regarded  as  the  highest  consummation  of  the  work  of 
religion, — that  the  great,  error  of  Kant  appears,  in  his  treatise 
on  “Ethics,”  where  he  defines  a  “good  will”  as  “good 
simply  by  virtue  of  its  volitions  and  considered  by  itself  is  to 
be  esteemed  much  higher,  than  all  that  can  be  brought 
about  by  it  in  favor  of  any  inclination,  nay  even  than  the 
sum  of  all  inclinations  ”  (p.  2).  But  even  beyond  this  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  moral  superiority  of  an  act  performed 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  over  the  same  act  done  from  a  feeling 
of  inclination,  Kant  goes  on  to  deny  any  degree  of  moral 
worth  to  such  action.  He  says:  “To  be  beneficent  when 
we  can,  is  a  duty,  and  beside  this,  there  are  many  minds  so 
sympathetically  constituted,  that  without  any  other  motive, 
of  vanity,  or  self-interest,  they  find  a  pleasure  in  spreading 
joy  around  them  and  can  take  delight  in  the  satisfaction  of 
others  so  far  as  it  is  their  own  work.  But  I  maintain  that  in 
such  a  case,  an  action  of  this  kind,  however  proper,  however 
amiable  it  may  be,  has  nevertheless  no  true  moral  worth,  but 
is  on  a  level  with  other  inclinations”  (p.  9). 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  enough  for  one,  grounding 
moral  character  on  the  will,  to  affirm  for  the  good  action  per¬ 
formed  against  inclination,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  sense  of 
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duty,  a  higher  moral  worth  than  that  prompted  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  inclination ;  but  to  deny  all  “true  moral  worth  ”  to 
an  act,  however  good  in  itself,  that  is  prompted  and  sustained 
by  inclination,  is  opposed  to  that  wider  moral  judgment, 
that  considers  character  in  its  completeness,  conjoining  motive 
with  will,  being  with  doing,  being  right  with  doing  right. 

There  can  be  no  philosophical  completeness  to  any  investi¬ 
gation  that  does  not  consider  both  cause  and  effect.  Surely 
every  one  must  consider  that  to  be  th"e  nobler  character  in 
which  obedience  to  the  right  is  prompted  by  love  of  the  right, 
rather  than  constrained  by  the  coercive  force  of  a  mere  sense 
of  duty.  The  former  is  the  condition  of  moral  freedom,  the 
latter  that  of  moral  servitude.  The  former  condition,  of  moral 
freedom,  is  that  which  the  Son  of  God  fs  represented  as  con¬ 
ferring  upon  us,  by  the  communication  of  his  spirit  of  self- 
sacrificing  love.  It  is  by  him,  as  the  Divine  Spirit  of  self- 
sacrificing  love,  that  the  impulse  to  sacrifice,  whose  origin  is 
divine,  is  prompted,  sustained,  and  made  dominant  over  the 
selfish  inclinations. 

It  is  thus,  that  the  conflict  between  will  and  inclination  is 
removed,  their  harmony  secured,  the  feeling  of  compulsion 
dispelled,  the  condition  of  moral  freedom  conferred,  and  the 
lost  image,  or  likeness  to  God,  restored. 

Says  Schiller  in  his  essay  “  Upon  the  Moral  Uses  of 
Esthetic  Manners,”  “  I  do  not  hesitate  then  to  laydown  the 
principle,  that  that  truly  advances  morality  which  destroys 
the  opposition  between  inclination  and  goodness.”® 

It  is  especially  in  these  moral  instincts,  implanted  in  the 
creatures  of  his  power,  that  God  reveals  Kis  presence  and 
vindicates  his  creation,  as  the  outcome  of  Him,  whose  noblest 
attribute,  encompassing  and  energizing  all  others,  is  love,  self, 
giving  and  self  sacrificing  love. 

The  divine  origin  and  nature  of  those  moral  instincts,  dis¬ 
played  in  the  brute  creation  in  acts  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
defence  of  their  young,  is  clearly  implied,  in  the  illustration 

*  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Schiller’s 
Esthetic  Culture,  Schlegel’s  Philosophy  of  Life,  Martineau’s  Christian  Life. 
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given  of  his  own  love  by  Christ,  when,  foretelling  the  doom 
of  Jerusalem,  he  said:  “  How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under 
her  wings  !”  The  correlation  between  the  brute  creation  and 
the  Divine  Being  is  the  necessary  basis  of  such  comparison. 
The  illustration  has  no  pertinence,  except  as  we  understand 
the  care  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  brute  creation,  to  be  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Divine. 

The  impulse,  or  the  instinct  of  self-sacrifice,  has  its  origin 
in  the  divine  power  immanent  in  the  brute  and  also  in 
humanity — a  power  which  is  the  source  of  all  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  instincts,  for  amid  all  “  diversities  of  workings” 
it  is  “the  same  God  who  worketh  all  things  in  all  ”  (i  Cor. 
xii.  6,  Revised  Version). 

[  To  be  continued.'] 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

NOTES  ON  DR.  RIDDLE’S  EDITION  OF  ROBIN¬ 
SON’S  HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS;  BEING  A 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  A  COMPLETE  HARMONY 
OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  LEAMAN,  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS, 
SHANGHAI,  CHINA. 

The  greatest  question  of  the  age,  and  all  ages,  is  the  per¬ 
son  and  work  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  to  know 
him  in  living  reality,  and  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which 
he  moved,  and  the  relation  of  him  and  his  age  to  the  rest  of 
lives  and  ages.  To  the  understanding  of  this,  it  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  that  the  life  of  our  Lord,  as  given  in  the  four 
Gospels,  be  put  together  in  harmony,  that  they  may  explain 
and  fill  out  each  other,  and  so  give  the  complete  testimony 
as  handed  down  by  the  inspired  biographers.  There  have 
been  certain  ones  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church 
who  have  so  put  the  narratives  together  that  they  complement 
each  other.  One  of  the  last  of  these  laudable  efforts  appears 
in  the  revision  of  “  Robinson’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  by 
Dr.  Riddle.  In  this,  the  main  positions  of  Robinson,  and 
indeed  the  text  of  the  harmony,  are  left  unchanged,  which 
shows  that  a  finality  is  being  reached,  and  gives  good  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  final  and  complete,  at  least  a  generally  accepted,  har¬ 
mony  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  will  be  the  kernel  of  all 
future  lives  of  Jesus. 

It  is  to  contribute  to  this  final  result  that  I  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  “  A  Complete  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,” — 
how  far  it  may  be  complete,  and  on  what  principles  deter¬ 
mined.  Robinson,  as  his  reviser.  Dr.  Riddle,  wisely  assumes, 
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must  be  taken  as  the  basis  ;  and  the  few  points  where  com. 
pleteness  demands  a  change  from  his  arrangement,  are  what 
we  are  to  consider.  Where  Dr.  Robinson’s  arrangement 
seems  to  require  changes,  we  shall  endeavor  to  follow  the 
suggestions  of  the  natural  sense  of  each  and  all  the  narratives 
and,  by  judicious  and  careful  comparison  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  secure  that  arrangement,  which  if  it  does  not  admit 
of  positive  assertion,  yet  will  appear  appropriate,  probable, 
and  on  the  whole  satisfactory  to  most,  if  not  all,  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  carefully  to  examine  the  evidences. 

THE  DEPARTURE  INTO  GALILEE. 

This  departure  means  the  one  after  which  Jesus  made  no 
visit  to  Jerusalem  for  a  considerable  period,  while  he  formally 
begins  and  vigorously  prosecutes  a  ministry  of  teaching, 
healing,  and  itinerating  in  Galilee.  This,  evidently,  is  not 
the  going  into  Galilee  mentioned,  John  iv.  1-3  (Robinson), 
because  “after  these  things  there  was  the  feast  of  the 
Jews;  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem.”  (John  v.  i.)  It  is 
best  to  place  this  important  and  final  departure,  with  Andrews, 
after  the  feast  (see  editor).  This  period  in  Galilee  agrees 
admirably  with  the  evidently  long  period  of  more  than  a  year 
between  the  close  of  John  v.  at  the  feast  and  John  vii.  2,  where 
Jesus  is  about  to  go  up  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  with  Andrews,  that,  for  the  two 
or  three  months  previous  to  this  feast,  after  which  he  departed 
into  Galilee,  our  Lord  was  necessarily  “in  retirement.” 
That  there  is  no  report  of  his  work  does  not  imply  this  ;  yet 
it  seems  safe  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  so  active  as  after  the 
imprisonment  of  John,  when  he  formally  opened  his  Galilean 
ministry.  That  John  should  give  something  of  the  previous 
Galilean  work  and  the  Synoptists  nothing,  is  natural ;  because 
John  and  a  few  others  were  already  informally  called  and 
followed  him  as  witnesses,  while  till  after  the  imprisonment 
his  wo.rk  in  Galilee  had  not  yet  formally  begun,  nor  were  the 
twelve  as  yet  formally  called.  Yet  Jesus  had  by  no  means 
been  in  retirement  at  any  time,  but  as,  in  Jerusalem  and 
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Galilee,  he  had  continued  teaching  in  private, — as  in  the  case 
of  Nicodemus, — and  nourishing  and  strengthening  the  faith 
of  his  disciples,  a  few  of  whom  had  already  been  informally 
called,  so  during  these  few  months  he  no  doubt  continued 
such  labors,  “  as  his  custom  was.  ”  (Luke  iv.  16.) 

The  Synoptists  intimate,  by  mentioning  his  going  into  Gal¬ 
ilee,  that  there  was  a  Judaean  ministry  other  than  his  baptism 
and  temptation ;  but  it  is  only  John  who  gives  anything  of 
it  All  that  we  have  of  our  Lord’s  work  from  the  Passover, 
A.  D.  27,  when  he  cleansed  the  temple,  to  the  Second  Pass- 
over,  A.  D.  28,  is  to  be  found  in  John  ii.  13-iv.  54  inclusive. 

THE  FINAL  DEPARTURE  FROM  GALILEE. 

John  does  not  intend  to  give  a  definite  statement  in  regard 
to  a  final  departure  from  Galilee,  as  he  does  not  definitely 
state  the  going  into  Galilee.  But  he  mentions  no  return 
after  speaking  of  our  Lord’s  going  up  to  the  feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles,  and  this  is  generally  accepted  by  Robinson  and  others 
as  indicating  his  final  departure.  Matthew  and  Mark  agree 
in  the  brief  statement  of  his  final  departure  from  Capernaum 
into  the  borders  of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan,  where  he  healed 
and  taught,  and  so  intimate,  without  mention  of  time,  that 
he  had  a  ministry  there.  Luke  speaks  of  his  departure,  more 
particularly,  ‘  ‘  when  the  days  were  well-nigh  come  that  he 
should  be  received  up.” 

It  is  best  with  Robinson  and  others  not  to  suppose  a  return 
to  Galilee  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  rather  to  suppose 
that  he  went  from  this  feast  beyond  Jordan,  as  mentioned 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  whither  he  had  sent  the  seventy,  as 
mentioned  by  Luke,  while  on  his  way  to  Tabernacles ;  and 
it  seems  probable,  in  this  view,  that  the  seventy  were  sent 
from  that  other  village  (Luke  ix.  56)  into  the  region  whither 
he  would  go  after  the  feast ;  and  that  then,  after  his  brethren 
had  gone  up  to  the  feast,  he  secretly  went  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  feast. 

To  suppose,  as  Robinson,  that  the  seventy  were  sent 
before  the  departure,  against  the  clear  statement  of  Luke,  is 
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unnecessary,  and  interferes  materially  with  the  order  of 
Luke’s  narrative,  and  now,  “  most  recent  harmonists,  even 
those  who  agree  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Robinson,  differ  with 
him  in  the  time  when  the  seventy  were  sent  out  ”  (Riddle). 
To  suppose  a  return  to  Galilee  after  the  feast,  without  the 
least  intimation  from  any  of  the  Gospels,  is  unnecessary,  and 
only  creates  the  difficulty  of  interrupting  Luke’s  narrative. 
From  the  four  narratives  it  seems  extremely  probable  that 
his  work  in  Galilee  was  already  finished  before  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  even  if  a  return  is  granted,  it  is  not  claimed 
that  there  was  any  work  done,  but  simply  the  sending  of 
the  seventy,  and  following  them  into  Peraea. 

The  arrangement  of  the  events  connected  with  the  final 
departure,  as  given  above,  best  accounts  for  the  arrangement 
of  Luke,  (i)  His  not  speaking  of  the  feast  throws  together 
the  account  of  sending  the  seventy  and  that  of  their  return. 
(2)  It  also  accounts  for  the  visit  to  Bethany  in  the  early  stage 
of  this  remarkable  journey  from  Galilee.  (3)  Neither  does  it 
interrupt  in  the  least  Luke’s  narrative,  which  is  most  desirable. 
(4)  It  also  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  commission  of  the 
seventy  as  stated  by  Andrews.  And  (5)  it  is  not  open  to  the 
difficulties  of  Robinson’s  supposition,  that  he  remained  in 
Jerusalem  from  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  the  Dedication. 

JOHN  VIII.  59  ENDS  THE  FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES, 

That  this  feast  ends  here  is  most  likely.  For  the  events  of 
at  least  part  of  chapter  seven  (vii.  37)  and  of  the  whole  of 
chapter  eight  were  on  the  Sabbath,  ‘  ‘  the  last  day,  the  great 
day  of  the  feast.”  And  very  likely  it  was  under  cover  of 
the  evening  shades,  that,  “  they  took  up  stones  therefore  to 
cast  at  him:  but  Jesus  hid  himself,  and  went  out  of  the 
temple  ”  (viii.  59).  Thus  closed  the  day,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  returned  in  the  morning,  for  the  feast  was  over, 
and  the  Jews  hostile;  and  no  doubt  his  work  ended  for  the 
time,  at  Jerusalem.  The  arguments  that  have  determined 
Robinson  in  this  happy  decision  of  separating  between  the 
two  feasts  at  this  point,  all  still  hold  good ;  and  while  not 
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conclusive,  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  adds  some 
confirmation  of  it  (see  editor).  And,  moreover,  as  the  con¬ 
nected  account  of  the  two  feasts  by  John  more  naturally  and 
easily  divides  here  than  anywhere  else,  it  would  seem  by  far 
the  best  to  suppose  that  at  this  point  he  went  out  of  the 
temple,  and  with  but  little  delay  went  beyond  Jordan,  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  he  had  in  sending  the  seventy  just  a 
few  days  before  the  feast,  and  to  make  his  last  great  effort 
for  that  region  prepared  for  him  by  John’s  work;  and  so,  at 
the  very  gate  of  Jerusalem,  make  a  final  great  and  organized 
effort,  and  thus  seek  a  reception  from  his  own,  or  bring  about, 
and  hasten  on,  and  make  sure,  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

That  he  retired  from  this  feast  of  Tabernacles  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan  to  fulfil  this  ministry  in  connection  with  the  seventy, 
and  to  return  again,  has  everything  in  its  favor ;  and  that  it 
is  most  probable,  even  the  omission  of  the  fact  by  John  in 
the  record  of  the  two  feasts  testifies.  And  that  he  went  be¬ 
yond  Jordan  and  returned  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  has, 
with  all  the  considerations  in  its  favor,  no  slight  confirmation 
in  the  statement  by  John  (x.  40)  that  “  He  went  away  again 
beyond  Jordan.”  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  this 
“again  ”  refers  to  his  being  beyond  Jordan  from  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  to  Dedication,  as  there  are  good  reasons  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  did,  than  that  it  refers  to  his  work  there,  or  his 
being  there,  before  the  imprisonment  of  John,  after  which  he 
went  into  Galilee  two  years  or  more  previous. 

THE  SEVENTY  RETURN.  . 

That  some  of  the  seventy  at  least,  whom  he  had  sent 
on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  a  short  time  before  the  feast,  should 
return  to  him  here  at  the  feast,  and  (when  he  was  rejected 
at  the  feast  and  “went  out  of  the  temple,”)  should  ac¬ 
company  him  with  the  disciples  to  this  work,  formally  pre¬ 
pared  both  by  his  own  wisdom  and  the  concurrence  of 
Providence,  seems  probable  almost  to  a  certainty,  and  makes 
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the  arrangement  at  this  point  as  given  by  Robinson  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best. 

And,  moreover,  that  Luke’s  narrative  in  the  very  first  of 
this  great  journey,  comes  up  to  the  very  gate  of  Jerusalem, 
and  mentions  a  visit  to  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary  (x. 
38),  is  so  suggestive  of  what  was  most  likely  to  occur  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  being  that  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  since 
the  imprisonment  of  John,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
arrangement  in  Robinson’s  Harmony  is  anythhig  else  than 
the  real  order  of  the  events.  It  was  probably  the  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  had  to  entertain  our  Lord  in  their  own  house, 
for  a  year  and  a  half  or  more,  hence  Martha’s  trouble,  and 
Mary’s  absorption.  This  visit  in  the  early  part  of  this 
journey  also  shows  that  this  departure  mentioned  by  Luke, 
is  the  same  as  the  going  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  men¬ 
tioned  by  John,  and  it  also  suggests  the  long  and  circuitous 
character  of  the  journey  spoken  of  by  Luke,  including  visits 
to  Jerusalem,  as  explained  by  John,  and  that  this  visit  was 
at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  there  can  be  but  little  if  any 
doubt 

THE  PORTION  PECULIAR  TO  LUKE  (iX.  5I-XVIII.  I4). 

A  portion  of  this  passage  concerning  the  departure  from 
Galilee  has  just  been  considered.  The  next  portion  of  it 
is  where  the  most  serious  dissatisfaction  with  Robinson’s 
arrangement  is  to  be  found.  He  places  Luke  xi.  14-xiii.  9 
in  the  first  year  of  our  Lord’s  Galilean  ministry,  just  after 
his  second  circuit  in  Galilee.  (Luke  viii.  3.)  But  it  is  best 
to  place  this  portion,  as  Andrews  and  others,  in  the  order 
of  Luke,  after  the  final  departure  from  Galilee.  But  of 
this,  Riddle  remarks,  that  many  retain  it  in  the  position  given 
by  Luke.  “But  the  most  judicious  are  in  doubt  as  to  this 
point.  ”  The  only  reason  given  for  this  very  radical  transposi¬ 
tion  of  this  portion  of  Luke,  is,  “  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  remarkable  corresponderice  between  the  accounts  of  Mat¬ 
thew  [xii.  22-45]  and  Luke  [xi.  14-32]  unless  they  refertothe 
same  miracle  and  discourses.”  Robinson  thinks,  “Luke 
is  obviously  parallel.” 
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The  weight  attached  to  correspondence  seenis  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  with  many,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  by  far  too 
much.  Correspondence  has  not  influenced  Robinson  in 
other  places  in  the  harmony,  and  indeed  if  the  notion  were 
carried  out  strictly,  that  miracles,  symbolical  acts,  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  teachings  were  only  once  performed  by  our  Lord, 
a  proper  harmony  could  not  be  secured.  It  is  admitted  by 
Robinson  and  all,  that  he  repeated  himself  in  the  same 
place,  at  various  times.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan  many  events  and  scenes  which  occurred  in  Galilee,  and 
even  Jerusalem,  were  repeated  ;  and  that  the  recorded  ex¬ 
pression  should  be  nearly  or  altogether  the  same  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  Moreover,  that  wearisome  repetition  is  not  found 
in  the  four  records  of  our  Lord’s  life  can  only  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  God  guided 
the  divine  penmen,  according  to  our  Lord’s  promise  on  the 
eve  of  his  crucifixion. 

And  besides,  in  this  instance,  the  correspondence  is  only 
in  a  very  brief  portion  of  twenty-three  verses  in  Matthew, 
with  eighteen  verses  in  Luke,  and  relates  only  to  two  points : 
first,  the  reviling  of  the  Pharisees,  that  his  works  were  of 
the  devil,  and  our  Lord’s  answer  ;  and  second,  their  seeking 
a  sign,  and  his  answer.  Of  the  provocative  cause  of  these 
demands,  Mark  makes  no  further  mention  than  his  works 
in  general.  The  miracles  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
are  not  necessarily  the  same,  and  look  otherwise.  Now  it 
is  manifest  that  these  revilings  and  questions  were  repeated 
many  times  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
strange  that  they  occurred  this  once  beyond  Jordan.  From 
the  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say  “repent,”  unto 
this  day,  these  same  two  questions  are  a  constant  annoyance 
to  all  his  missionaries  among  the  heathen.  He,  and  his 
missionaries,  and  his  doctrines,  are  railed  at  as  of  the  devil, 
and  what  is  asked  is  a  sign.  Answers  to  this  daily  tedious 
repetition  naturally,  and  for  teaching  purposes,  are  uniform, 
and  reflections  on  this  unbelief  cannot  but  be  similar  in 
spirit,  and  so  naturally  similar  in  expression.  This  was,  in 
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our  Lord’s  case,  no  doubt  oft  repeated  in  public  and  private, 
and  would  become  stereotyped  by  the  disciples  in  their 
preaching,  and  recorded  substantially  as  the  same  words, 
whether  in  Galilee,  Jerusalem,  or  beyond  Jordan. 

But  correspondence  still  more  loses  its  force,  when  it  is 
remembered,  not  only  that  it  consists  in  these  brief  passages, 
containing  two  oft-repeated  questions  and  answers,  but  also 
that  there  are  differences  which  are  important  to  note: 
(i)  The  miracles  are  not  represented  as  the  same, — one  is  upon 
a  blind  and  dumb  man,  the  other  upon  a  dumb  man ;  (2) 
They  are  represented  as  in  different  places, — in  Galilee,  and 
on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  (3)  Different  times, — one  not  long 
after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  other  more  than  a  year 
after,  when  the  days  were  nigh  come  that  he  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  up ;  (4)  Each  record  contains  matter  not  in  the  other, 
and  of  a  different  character  ;  (5)  Luke’s  account,  brief  as  it  is, 
compels  Dr.  Robinson  to  make  serious  transpositions  in 
order  to  gain  parallelism  and  harmony. 

These  considerations  remove  the  force  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  especially  to  those  whose  experience  has  been  among 
the  heathen  and  workers  of  iniquity,  and  not  in  the  class¬ 
room,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  congregation.  With¬ 
out  this  objection,  there  is  left  an  easy  acceptance  of  Luke’s 
arrangement. 

But,  again,  not  only  is  the  correspondence  lacking  in  force, 
but  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Robinson  in  the  first  place 
so  breaks  with  the  current  of  Luke’s  narrative,  and  again  in 
the  re-arrangement  so  interrupts  it  and  disturbs  the  whole 
harmony,  that  not  only  does  it  raise  a  grave  question,  as  to 
Luke’s  narrative,  which  it  is  quite  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  answer,  but  it  makes  it  very  plain  that  Luke  has  arranged 
his  own  record  in  an  “order”  far  more  satisfactory  than 
those  who  from  taste  or  caprice  or  supposed  correspondence 
would  arrange  it  for  him.  Moreover  by  Robinson’s  arrange¬ 
ment  this  large  passage  of  two  chapters  from  Luke  (xi.  14- 
xiii.  9)  is  inserted  in  the  harmony  in  the  midst  of  a  well- 
defined  and  large  day’s  work,  which,  increased  by  this  extra 
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matter  from  Luke,  makes  it  the  greatest  day’s  work  Jesus 
performed  on  earth,  excepting  the  remarkably  great  work 
on  the  Tuesday  before  he  suffered,  and  this,  too,  without  any 
special  reason,  but  only  the  record  of  his  ordinary  Galilean 
ministry. 

This  one  day’s  work,  with  this  portion  of  Luke,  in  Rob¬ 
inson’s  Harmony  (Revised  English  Edition),  occupies  ten- 
pages ;  and  that  it  is  all  the  work  of  one  day  can  be  easily- 
seen  by  a  glance  at  that  Harmony  (sections  48-56,  pp.  37- 
47).  Note  particularly  Matt.  xii.  46,  and  xiii.  i,  also  Mark 
iv.  35.  That  is  to  say,  to  this  one  day’s  work  in  which- 
Jesus  answers  the  blasphemy  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,, 
and  their  seeking  a  sign,  and  preaches  in  parables  to  the 
multitudes  gathered  by  the  sea,  there  is  added  this  portion  of 
Luke  from  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  That  is,  together,  on 
the  same  day,  he  talks  to  the  people  and  rebukes  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  for  blasphemy  and  seeking  a  sign  ;  he  then  dines 
with  a  Pharisee  whom  he  rebukes,  and  denounces  woes 
against  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers ;  and  then  speaks  to  an  in¬ 
numerable  multitude  gathered  together  (Robinson  says  in< 
Galilee),  and  delivers  a  long  discourse  resembling  the  Sermoni 
on  the  Mount ;  and  then  again  on  the  same  day  by  the  sear 
side  at  Capernaum  delivers  to  the  great  multitudes  gathered 
together  a  long  discourse  in  parables  ;  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  crosses  the  lake ;  and  in  the  night  is  waked 
from  sleep  to  still  the  tempest.  While  it  is  not  impossible 
that  our  Lord  should  do  such  a  great  work  in  one  day,  for 
it  is  likely  that  during  his  ministry  he  , often  performed 
stupendous  day’s  works,  and  not  only  for  one  day  but  con¬ 
secutive  days, yet,  that  so  much  of  one  day’s  work  should 
be  recorded  by  the  Gospels,  is  out  of  analogy  with  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  general.  And  that  Luke  should  record  part  of  the 
same  day’s  work  in  its  chronological  order,  and  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  more  than  a  year 
after,  and  after  his  final  departure  from  Galilee,  is  quite  in¬ 
explicable,  and  most  improbable.  That  this  large  portion. 
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of  Luke  should  be  inserted  here  in  the  midst  of  this  already 
large  day’s  work,  is  the  more  improbable,  as  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  this  portion  of  Luke  is  a  condensed  account  of 
several  days’  work ;  but  this  will  be  considered  more  par¬ 
ticularly  again. 

Robinson  likewise  takes  Luke  ix.  57-62  from  this  place 
where  Jesus  is  represented  as  having  left  Galilee  and  ascend¬ 
ing  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  places  it  in  the  midst  of  this  same 
day’s  work,  considered  above,  and  for  the  same  reason  of 
correspondence.  The  supposition  seems  to  have  force  with 
some  that  such  events  could  not  occur  twice  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord.  But  certainly  all  that  is  necessary,  is  sufficient 
testimony  that  they  occurred  more  than  once,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  instances  themselves  so  peculiar  as  to  forbid 
it,  in  the  sense  that  a  double  occurrence  is  a  contradiction. 
And  as  to  the  likelihood  of  such  instances  occurring  twice 
in  all  our  Lord’s  life,  it  is  by  far  most  probable  that  they 
would  occur  frequently,  wherever  our  Lord  went,  whether 
in  Jerusalem,  Galilee,  beyond  the  lake,  or  beyond  Jordan, 
and  most  similar  in  quite  everything,  but  the  places  and  names 
of  the  persons.  But  even  in  these  instances  the  correspond¬ 
ence  is  materially  weakened  by  the  differences  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  as  related  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  which,  as  in  the 
correspondence  considered  above,  should  have  their  full 
force.  For  certainly  it  is  more  easy  to  suppose  that  such 
events  occurred  twice,  than  to  suppose  that  either  Matthew 
or  Luke,  in  the  instances  under  review,  is  so  absolutely 
unmethodical.  Certainly,  the  instances  mentioned  by  Mat¬ 
thew  cannot  be  torn  from  their  connection  without  serious 
violence  to  the  narrative,  and  likewise  the  instances  men¬ 
tioned  by  Luke  cannot  be  torn  from  their  connection  without 
equal,  if  not  greater,  violence  to  Luke’s  narrative,  and  this 
more  especially  because  of  the  peculiar  connection  in  which 
they  are  found  in  Luke,  when  he  has  just  begun  to  relate  the 
events  of  an  important  and  final  journey  to  Jerusalem,  on 
which  Jesus  has  already  entered  and  just  left  Galilee.  To 
separate  Luke’s  account,  as  Andrews  does,  and  .share  it  with 
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Matthew,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  who 
of  the  Synoptists  has  recorded  it  in  its  proper  chronological 
order,  has  the  merit  of  trying  to  treat  both  fairly,  but  in 
reality  does  injustice  to  both,  by  intimating  that  neither  of 
them  knew  when  the  incidents  they  recorded  occurred,  but 
simply  inserted  them  where  they  found  a  convenient  place. 
Surely  such  harmonizing  is,  to  say  the  least,  precarious,  and 
as  it  is  unnecessary  as  well  as  unfair  to  the  Synoptists, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  allow  each  the  benefit  of  his 
nearness  to  the  events  he  records,  and  of  his  more  perfect 
understanding  of  the  circumstances,  and  therefore  to  allow  . 
each  account  to  remain  in  its  own  place.  In  Luke’s  account 
we  should  then  consider  the  incidents  as  occurring  as  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  were  on  the  way  to  “another  village,”  hav¬ 
ing  his  face  set  towards  Jerusalem. 

The  portion  of  Luke  (xi.  i-xiii.  9)  should  follow  in  the 
place  indicated  by  Robinson  in  the  harmony,  between  the 
feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  Dedication.  But  not  as  Robinson 
supposes,  as  if  Jesus  remained  in  Jerusalem,  but  as  Andrews 
and  others  represent,  his  work  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
seventy,  and  (as  stated  by  Matthew  and  Mark)  in  “the 
borders  of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan.”  As  there  are  no  internal 
or  external  reasons  for  changing  the  order  of  Luke,  it  nat¬ 
urally  falls,  as  indicated  by  Robinson’s  arrangement,  between 
Tabernacles  and  Dedication,  and  is  so  placed  by  Andrews 
and  most  recent  harmonists. 

That  Jesus  remained  in  or  near  Jerusalem  between  the 
feasts  is  most  unlikely  (John  vii.  i).  That  he  spent  it  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  seventy,  according  to  Luke, 
and  in  the  borders  of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan,  according  to 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  is  probable  almost  to  a  certainty. 
The  character  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy,  and  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  at  this  time,  the  attitude  of 
Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judaea,  and  the  indications  of  Luke’s 
narrative  itself,  make  it  most  probable,  that  at  least  this 
portion  of  Luke’s  peculiar  passage  belongs  to  the  Peraean 
work.  From  Luke’s  own  narrative  it  would  seem  probable 
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that  of  this  peculiar  portion  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  records 
incidents  connected  with  the  work  of  the  seventy,  and  it  like¬ 
wise  would  seem  best  to  put  as  much  of  this  peculiar  pas¬ 
sage  as  possible  in  the  earlier  period  before  Dedication,  in 
connection  more  directly  with  this  mission  of  the  seventy. 
The  position. of  this  portion  as  thus  indicated  in  Luke’s  own 
order  is  confirmed  by, — 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  LUKE  XI.  I-XIII.  9. 

This  shows  some  signs  of  a  formal  aggressive  and  vigorous 
ministry,  such  as  followed  his  going  into  Galilee  after  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  John.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  Luke 
has  the  appearance  of  a  record  of  a  ministry  extending 
through  some  time,  may  be  some  days  or  weeks,  and  this 
passage  appears  closely  connected,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  events  occurring  in  one  day,  as  from  Luke’s  manner 
of  recording  them.  The  marks  of  similarity  between  this 
and  his  Galilean  ministry  are:  (i)  It  is  preceded  by  a 
special  and  formal  appointment  of  disciples  ;  (2)  It  begins 
with  a  marked  season  of  prayer  (xi.  1)  ;  and  (3)  It  is  followed 
by  miracle  (xi.  14)  ;  (4)  There  follows  popularity  and  the 
gathering  of  the  multitudes  in  consequence  (xi.  29  and  xii. 
i)  ;  (5)  Then  discourses  to  them  thus  gathered,  similar  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (xi.  33-36,  and  chapter  xii.).  All 
this  indicates  a  ministry,  not  of  one  day  only,  but  of  several 
days,  and  in  a  new  field.  The  denouncing  of  woes  against 
the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  shows  how  severe  and  earnest 
it  was,  and  the  “  set  face  ”  in  which  he  journeyed  and  taught 
shows  that  our  Lord,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  field,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkably  aggressive 
and  vigorous  ministry.  And  the  only  possible  way  to  obtain 
a  correct  understanding  of  this  portion  is  to  consider  it  in 
its  connection  as  given  by  Luke,  and  as  prefaced  and  recorded 
by  himself,  with  what  precedes  and  follows.  When  torn 
from  its  connection,  especially  when  inserted,  as  by  Robin¬ 
son,  in  the  early  part  of  our  Lord’s  Galilean  ministry,  it  is 
most  inexplicable.  Why  any  judicious  person,  unless  unduly 
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influenced  by  verbal  correspondence  of  a  small  portion  in 
Matthew  with  this  in  Luke,  should  think  Luke  so  unchron- 
ological  as  to  receive  a  part  of  the  Galilean  ministry  as  part 
of  this  marked  and  earnest  ministry  in  Perjea,  is  difficult  to 
see. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  important  considerations  why 
Luke  should  not  be  so  unjustly  dealt  with,  and  why  almost 
to  a  certainty  this  passage  (Luke  xi.  i-xiii.  9)  should  be  re¬ 
tained  in  its  place  as  recorded  by  Luke,  and  as  part  of  that 
work  which  followed  the  sending  of  the  seventy  “two  and 
two  before  his  face  into  every  city  and  place,  whither  he 
himself  was  about  to  come”  (x.  i). 

Therefore,  considering  (i)  The  absence  of  sufficient 
reasons  external  or  internal  for  the  change,  (verbal  likeness 
giving  no  decisive  testimony,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easier  to  explain 
a  correspondence  than  to  suppose  Luke  so  unchronological  and 
unmethodical ;)  (2)  The  attitude  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and 
Judea  ;  (3)  The  whole  phase  of  our  Lord’s  work  at  this  time, 
when  the  days  drew  nigh  that  he  should  be  received  up  ; 
{4)  The  nature  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy  ;  (5)  The 
difficulties  attending  the  transposition  of  this  portion  of 
Luke  to  the  earlier  Galilean  ministry  ;  and  (6)  The  character 
of  the  account  in  Luke  xi.  i-xiii.  9,  as  discussed  above, — 
this  passage  should  be  retained  in  its  place  as  given  by 
Luke,  in  accordance,  says  Riddle,  “  with  the  view  of  many, 
perhaps  most,  recent  harmonists.” 

LUKE  XIII.  lo-xvii.  10. 

This  is  still  another  portion  of  this  peculiar  passage  in 
Luke  where  it  seems  desirable  to  change  the  order  of  Rob¬ 
inson.  He  places  it  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  whereas 
it  seems  more  desirable  to  consider  it  as  an  incident  in  our 
Lord’s  ministry  beyond  Jordan,  while  he  “  abode  ”  there,  as 
mentioned  by  John  x.  40.  Says  Riddle,  “  The  view  now 
generally  held  is  that  Luke  xiii.  lo-xvii.  10  must  be 
placed  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  that  from  xvii.  20 
(or  xvii.  1 1)  onward  belongs  to  a  journey  from  Ephraim  to 
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Jericho  and  Bethany.”  He  says,  moreover,  in  the  same 
note,  ”  The  only  advantage  here  is  in  joining  the  events  in 
Luke  which  seem  to  have  occurred  in  Peraea  with  John’s 
notice  of  a  retirement  to  that  region.”  But  this  is  not  the 
only  advantage.  There  are  other  considerations  which  make 
it  quite  certain,  that  by  far  the  best  arrangement  of  this  por¬ 
tion  is  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  As  stated  above,  it 
seems  desirable  to  place  as  much  of  this  portion  of  Luke, 
(ix.  51-xviii.  14,)  between  the  feasts  of  Tabernacles  and 
Dedication,  in  connection  directly  with  the  work  of  the 
seventy,  as  possible.  Likewise  it  is  desirable  to  place  as 
little  as  possible  after  the  retirement  to  E^phraim,  not  spe¬ 
cially,  however,  for  the  reasons  given  by  Riddle,  that  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  “seems  to  forma  fitting  climax  to  our 
Lord’s  miracles  ;  hence  the  tendency  to  place  it  as  late  as 
possible  in  the  history.”  The  raising  of  Lazarus  cannot 
possibly  be  made  the  last,  or  near  it.  (See  Matthew  xxi. 
14  and  John  xii.  37.)  Not  so  much  this,  but  rather  that 
after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  he  was  in  retirement  with  his 
disciples  (John  xi.  54) ;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
anything  like  a  ministry  was  performed  by  him  from 
Ephraim,  nor  is  there  any  intimation  that  the  people  resorted 
unto  him  or  believed  on  him  while  there,  but  only  that  he 
tarried  there  with  the  disciples.  The  whole  character  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry  at  this  time  seems  to  indicate  retirement, 
and  although  it  is  probable  he  was  never  inactive,  but  always 
made  use  of  the  synagogue,  especially  on  the  Sabbath  days 
(Luke  iv.  15,  16);  yet  it  seems  best,  and  more  in  accord 
with  the  status  of  his  work  then,  and  the  attitude  of  Judaea 
towards  him,  that  there  was  nothing  of  an  active  ministry 
or  any  public  work  or  journeys  from  E^phraim,  until  the 
final  departure  on  this  great  and  momentous  journey  men¬ 
tioned  by  Luke  (xvii.  ii). 

As  therefore  it  would  not  seem  best  to  put  more  than  from 
this  point  in  Luke  (xvii.  1 1)  on,  after  the  retirement  at  Ephraim, 
and  it  would  also  seem  desirable  to  put  as  much  as  possible 
of  this  peculiar  passage  in  Luke  before  the  feast  of  Dedica- 
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tion,  why  not  put  the  whole  of  this  portion  (Luke  x.  10- 
xvii.  10)  before  that  feast?  This  would  probably  be  best  if 
it  were  not  for  Luke  xiii.  35,  which  cannot  be  well  separated 
from  what  precedes  in  this  portion.  It  is  true  this  might 
have  been  uttered  by  our  Lord  before  the  Dedication,  yet  it 
would  seem  unlikely  that  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  again  after 
this  declaration,  before  the  triumphal  entry  to  which  it  more 
immediately  refers.  So  it  would  seem  best  to  place  this 
verse  and  the  portion  xiii.  lo-xvii.  10  connected  with  it, 
after,  and  not  before  the  Dedication. 

As  an  objection  to  this  arrangement,  what  Robinson  says 
in  emphasis  of  “  abode  ”  seems  somewhat  plausible ;  yet  the 
verses  following  (John  x.  41  and  42)  leave  room  for  a  kind 
of  ministry  and  work  that  there  seems  no  room  for  after  the 
retirement  to  Ephraim.  Indeed,  what  John  says  in  these 
verses  agrees  with  the  statements  of  ?/Iatt.  xix.  i,  2  and  Mark 
X.  I,  that  many  came  unto  and  believed  on  him  there. 
They  agree  in  allowing  a  ministry,  but  probably  not  of  the 
character  of  that  which  he  performed  between  Tabernacles 
and  Dedication  (Luke  xi.  i-xiii.  9),  but  still  a  ministry. 

To  this  agrees  the  character  of  this  portion  (Luke  xiii. 
lO-xvii.  10). 

This  is  a  connected  portion,  and  is  so  considered  by  Meyer, 
In  the  absence  of  good  external  or  internal  evidence  to 
separate  it  into  parts,  this  judgment  must  be  accepted,  and 
it  is  accepted  by  most.  The  characteristics  of  this  portion 
in  contrast  with  those  of  the  previous  portion  show  quite 
clearly  that  it  belongs  to  a  ministry  in  connection  probably 
with  the  ministry  of  the  seventy,  indicated  in  the  previous 
portion,  but  yet  of  a  different  character,  and  as  Luke  him¬ 
self  affirms,  as  he  was  on  the  great  journey  to  be  received 
up. 

The  first  portion  (xi.  i-xiii.  9)  is  more  elementary  and  more 
aggressive  in  the  “  places  whither  he  was  to  come,”^  similar  to 
his  first  works  in  Galilee  when  he  manifested  his  glory.*  But 
in  this  second  portion,  xiii.  lo-xvii.  10  (similarly  to  what  we 
find  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Galilean  ministry,  when  he 
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teaches  more  in  parables),  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  and 
indeed  till  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  he  teaches 
mostly  in  parables  and  symbolic  actions.  This  method  of 
teaching  suited  the  character  of  his  ministry,  at  the  time 
after  the  Dedication,  when  Jews  from  Jerusalem  had  most 
probably  followed  him  to  stir  up  the  people  to  opposition, 
and  watch  him  how  they  might  accuse  and  condemn  him. 

This  kind  of  parabolic  teaching,  and  this  less  aggressive 
ministry,  suited  better, also,  his  purpose  after  Dedication,  when 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xiii.  34  and  35),  that  is,  the  church  of  the 
old  dispensation,  had  already  decided  against  her  Lord  in  all 
his  visits  to  her  from  the  imprisonment  of  John,  and  most 
decidedly  of  all  in  this  last  rejection  at  the  feast  of  Dedica¬ 
tion,  from  which  he  had  but  lately  “gone  forth  out  of  their 
hand  ” — “  away  again  beyond  Jordan.”  So  the  character  of 
this  portion  differs  from  the  previous  one  in  its  conception 
and  progress.  It  has  no  signs  of  formality,  or  so  much  of 
aggressiveness  or  urgency ;  no  woes  are  denounced ;  it  does 
not  concern  itself  so  much  with  the  law;  there  is  no  discourse 
similar  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  in  the  previous 
portion.  He  inculcates  humility,  forbearance,  repentance, 
and  faith.  He  makes  no  formal  circuit  as  in  the  previous 
portion,  following  the  seventy  into  the  places  whither  he 
should  come.  But  as  John  says,  he  abode  and  many  came 
unto  him  and  believed;  Mark  says,  they  resorted  unto 
him  and  he  taught  them  ;  Matthew  says,  great  multitudes 
followed  him,  and  he  healed  them  there ;  Luke  says 
(xiii.  22),  he  went  on  his  way  through  cities,  and  villages, 
journeying  on  unto  Jerusalem,  and  (xiv.  i)  he  went  into 
the  house  on  a  Sabbath  to  eat  bread,  and  (xiv.  25)  there 
went  with  him  great  multitudes,  and  he  turned,  and  spake  unto 
them,  and  (xv.  i)  now  all  the  publicans  and  sinners  were 
drawing  near  unto  him  for  to  hear  him  (ver.  3),  and  he 
spake  unto  them  this  parable  (xvi.  i),  and  he  spake  unto  his 
disciples  (xvi.  14),  and  the  Pharisees  heard  all  these  things, 
and  they  scoffed  at  him,  and  he  spake  unto  them  (xvii.  i), 
and  he  spake  unto  his  disciples.  It  is  true  that  John  says  he 
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abode,”  which  Robinson  thinks  is  not  compatible  with  any 
sort  of  work.  But  then  John  also  says,  “many  came  unto 
him ;  and  they  said  John  indeed  did  no  signs  ;  but  all  things 
whatsoever  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true.  And 
many  believed  on  him  there,”  which  intimates  that  he  did 
signs,  probably  by  words  and  deeds,  by  which  they  believed, 
while  he  “abode.”  At  least  the  passage  is  quite  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statements  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  especially 
Luke  in  this  portion  under  consideration,  as  given  above, 
with  his  going  on  the  Sabbath  day  into  a  synagogue, 
of  which  there  were  at  least  several,  and  healing  an  infirm 
woman,  and  instructing  the  people ;  and  with  his  answering 
one  who  asks  him  while  “  on  his  way,”  “  Are  there  few  that 
are  saved?”  and  with  his  instructing  the  people  while  at  a 
feast  in  a  Pharisee’s  house  on  the  Sabbath,  and  with  his 
stopping  and  turning  in  the  way  as  he  went  around  “the 
cities  and  villages  ”  of  a  limited  district,  and  instructing  the 
multitudes  that  went  with  him,  and  “the  publicans  and 
sinners  drawing  near  unto  him  for  to  hear  him ;”  and  with  the 
scoffing  of  the  Pharisees  who  heard  him  ;  and  with  the 
particular  instruction  of  the  nearer  disciples  as  he  abode 
beyond  Jordan  in  the  place  where  John  was  at  first  baptiz¬ 
ing.  There  is  certainly  nothing  incompatible  between  John’s 
account  and  the  intimations  of  any  of  the  Synoptists,  nor 
with  the  idea  of  “abode”  itself,  for  when  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  “abode,”  it  is  not  meant  that  he  was  in  any  strict  re¬ 
tirement.  It  is  true,  that  Luke  once  (xiii.  22)  in  this 
portion  speaks  of  his  being  “on  his  way  through  cities 
and  villages,  teaching,  and  journeying  on  'unto  Jerusalem.” 
But  this  is  Luke’s  general  way  of  speaking  of  all  the  events 
in  this  passage  peculiar  to  him,  as  he  realized  the  tremendous 
reality  of  Jesus’  setting  his  face  on  a  final  and  momentous 
journey  to  Jerusalem  to  be  received  up.  So  this  of  Luke  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  notice  of  John,  that  he  “abode,” 
for  it  is  most  probable,  that  while  he  abode  there,  he  weht 
around  all  the  cities  and  villages  “where  John  was  at  the 
first  baptizing.” 
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Therefore,  from  the  above,  this  portion  presents  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  ministry,  not,  like  the  previous  portion 
before  the  Dedication,  aggressive,  elementary,  preparatory, 
following  the  seventy  in  the  places  he  was  to  come,  but  as 
John  says,  he  “  abode  ”  and  went  only  through  cities  and 
villages,  and  taught  in  their  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath  and 
in  private  houses  and  by  the  way,  as  he  “abode”  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  place  “  where  John  was  at  the  first 
baptizing.” 

John’s  statement,  that  “  many  believed  on  him  there  ”  (x. 
42),  shows  that  this  last  efifort  of  our  Lord  in  the  place  where 
John  had  preached  repentance,  was  not  in  vain.  And  no  doubt 
retirement  in  Ephraim  was  made  necessary  by  the  stinging 
effect  of  the  success  of  this  ministry  culminating  in  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  on  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  who  gave 
“commandment,  that,  if  any  man  knew  where  he  was,  he 
should  show  it.  that  they  might  take  him.” 

Therefore,  (i)  as  this  is  a  connected  portion  ;  and  (2)  as  it 
seems  best  to  put  as  much  of  the  whole  of  Luke’s  peculiar 
portion  as  possible  between  Tabernacles  and  Dedication  in 
direct  connection  with  the  work  of  the  seventy  ;  and  (3)  as 
from  John  xi.  54  it  would  seem  best  to  put  as  little  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  portion  as  possible  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  retire¬ 
ment  to  Ephraim  with  his  disciples  ;  and  (4)  as  Luke  x.  35  and 
the  portion  connected  with  it  cannot  well  come  before  Dedi¬ 
cation  ;  and  (5)  as  the  character  and  progress  of  this  portion 
of  Luke  (xiii.  lo-xxii.  10),  as  compared  with  the  character 
and  progress  of  the  previous  portion  (xi.  i-xiii.  9),  is  best 
explained  by  his  rejection  at  the  Dedication  and  his  retirement 
and  abode  beyond  Jordan  as  stated  by  John  ;  and  (6)  as  all 
the  statements  of  this  portion  of  Luke  are  in  perfect  accord 
with,  and  are  best  explained  by,  John’s  notice  that  he  abode, 
and  many  came  unto  him,  and  many  believed  on  him  there  ; 
and  (7)  as  retirement  to  Ephraim  is  understood  best  from  the 
effect  of  this  whole  ministry  in  connection  with  the  seventy 
before,  and  more  especially  after,  the  Dedication,  culminating 
in  the  raising  of  Lazarus, — from  all  these  considerations,  to- 
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gather  with  the  less  clear  suggestions  of  the  evangelists,  it 
would  seem  altogether  best  to  place  this  portion  of  Luke  (xiii. 
lO-xvii.  10)  as  the  work  of  our  Lord  after  the  feast  of  Dedi¬ 
cation,  when  he  went  forth  out  of  their  hand  away  again 
beyond  Jordan,  and  showed  signs,  and  taught  as  he  went 
around  all  that  district,  as  he  “abode”  in  the  place  where 
John  was  at  the  first  baptizing,  on  his  great  and  momentous 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  till  he  was  called  by  Martha  and  Mary 
to  raise  Lazarus. 


LUKE  XVII.  ii-xviii.  14. 

This  remaining  portion  of  the  peculiar  passage  in  Luke, 
and  on  till  the  arrival  at  Bethany,  presents  no  difficulty,  and 
there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion,  if  we  except 
Robinson,  who  dislocates  from  it  Luke  xvii.  11-19,  and 
places  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  peculiar  passage  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  and  as  introducing,  the  final  departure  from 
Galilee,  with  which  he  says  it  “  evidently  connects  itself.” 
“But  if  Luke’s  order  is  followed,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
refer  verse  ii  to  a  journey  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  dur¬ 
ing  which  occurred  all  the  events  which  follow  in  Luke’s 
narrative  up  to  the  point  where  Matthew  and  Mark  again 
become  parallel,  so  Meyer  and  many  others.”  (Editor.) 

There  may  be  urged,  in  favor  of  placing  this  portion  from  xvii. 
1 1  on  between  Ephraim  and  Bethany,  all  that  Robinson  has 
stated  in  favor  of  so  placing  the  whole  of  Luke  xiii.  10-xvii. 
10  and  xvii.  20-xviii.  14  on.  But  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  omitting  this  single  passage  in  the  midst  of  the  whole, 
especially  when  it  (xvii.  11-19)  so  admirably  introduces  and 
explains  the  course  of  this  final  journey  from  Ephraim  to 
Bethany.  The  great  probability  that  our  Lord  was  in  retire¬ 
ment  with  his  disciples  at  Ephraim,  and  exercised  nothing  of 
an  active  or  public  ministry  there,  and  so  the  desirability  of 
putting  as  little  as  possible  of  this  peculiar  portion  of  Luke 
in  this  final  journey  from  Ephraim,  has  been  considered 
above.  So,  although  Dr.  Robinson  is  right  in  supposing 
there  was  plently  of  time  after  the  retirement  to  Ephraim  for 
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all  the  events  he  places  there,  and  indeed  for  much  more,  yet 
all  the  circumstances  at  this  stage  in  our  Lord’s  work,  just 
before  he  should  be  received  up,  and  after  he  “  walked  no 
more  openly  among  the  Jews,  but  departed  thence  into  the 
country  near  to  the  wilderness,  into  a  city  called  Ephraim ; 
and  there  tarried  with  the  disciples;”  “and  the  Phari¬ 
sees  had  given  commandment,  that,  if  any  man  knew  where 
he  was,  he  should  show  it,  that  they  might  take  him,” — these 
circumstances  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  to  Ephraim,  and 
all  the  considerations  suggested  by  the  records,  go  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing  of  an  active  and  public  ministry  from 
Ephraim,  but  what  occurred  on  the  journey  as  “he  went  on 
before,  going  up  to  Jerusalem,”  that  is,  at  most,  from  Luke 
xvii.  1 1  on.  Indeed,  this  portion  including  and  beginning 
with  Luke  xvii.  11-19,  can  be  located  with  much  more  cer¬ 
tainty  than  any  of  the  separated  portions  of  this  peculiar 
passage  in  Luke. 

Luke’s  separated  portions. 

Let  us  now  consider  formally  the  separation  of  this 
peculiar  passage  in  Luke  (ix.  51-x.  16;  x.  17-42;  xi.  i-xiii. 
9;  xiii.  lo-xvii.  10;  xvii.  i  i-xviii.  14)  and  the  adjustment 
of  these  sections  to  the  distinct  notices  of  time  and  place  by 
John:  Tabernacles,  Dedication,  beyond  Jordan,  raising  of 
Lazarus,  Ephraim,  Bethany.  (See  editor.) 

Some  of  the  considerations  in  favor  of  the  separation  of 
this  large  portion  of  Luke,  and  their  relation  to  John’s 
notices  of  time  and  place,  have  been  given  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  several  portions  above.  It  will 
be  only  necessary  to  add,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Luke’s  record  of  this  great  and  final  journey  to 
Jerusalem  as  follows :  (i)  All  harmonists  accept  some  sep¬ 

aration  of  the  record.  (2)  This  arrangement,  as  shown 
above,  does  no  violence  to  Luke’s  narrative,  but  leaves  all 
the  events  in  the  order  he  has  left  them,  which,  it  is  thought, 
best  explains  this  momentous  journey  of  our  Lord  from 
Galilee.  (3)  The  divisions  made  are  only  those  which  are 
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generally  acknowledged  as  distinct  portions  of  the  narrative. 
(4)  These  portions  have  such  a  natural  and  remarkable  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  distinctly  mentioned  divisions  of  time 
in  John,  that  there  is  no  strain  of  either  record,  nor  yet  is  it 
mere  taste  or  conjecture,  nor  in  anywise  simply  arbitrary,  to 
so  adjust  the  two  narratives.  (5)  As  John  connects  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  two  feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  Dedication,  and 
as  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem, 
briefly,  as  a  departure  beyond  Jordan,  so  Luke  omits  all  the 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  and  speaks  of  the  whole  as  a  journey  to 
the  last  Passover,  of  which  Matthew  and  Mark  give  but  few 
incidents.  Luke  gives  considerable,  insomuch,  that  as  John 
may  be  called  the  Gospel  of  his  Judaean  ministry,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark  the  Gospels  of  his  Galilean  ministry,  so  Luke 
may  be  called  the  Gospel  of  his  Ascent,  or  of  his  Peraean 
ministry.  (6)  This  important  and  long  ministry,  at  least  for 
six  months,  is  alone  recorded  by  Luke,  and  he  himself  gives 
many  hints  of  its  very  circuitous  route,  and  probable  long 
time;  but  it  is  only  John  who  gives  the  periods,  which  ex¬ 
plain  and  properly  divide  this  awful  journey  with  set  face  to 
Jerusalem,  when  the  time  drew  nigh  when  he  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  up.  (7)  In  view  of  all  the  considerations  given  in 
connection  with  the  several  portions,  and  the  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  separation,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  it  is 
not  only  the  best  arrangement,  but  the  real  order  of  the 
events,  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  natural  divisions  in 
this  passage  in  Luke  with  the  notices  of  time  in  John,  be¬ 
tween  the  festival  of  Tabernacles  and  our  Lord’s  arrival  at 
Bethany. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Ascent,  or  ministry  in  Perea,  is,  then, 
with  but  little  if  any  doubt,  as  follows :  (i)  Having  left 

Galilee  and  on  the  way  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  but 
shortly  before  this,  Jesus  sends  out  the  seventy  (Luke  x.  1-16). 
(2)  At  or  just  after  the  feast  (John  vii.  lo-viii.  59),  the  sev¬ 
enty  return  (Luke  x.  17).  And  going  out  from  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  at  the  feast,  he  goes  with  and  follows  the  seventy 
into  all  the  places  he  had  sent  them,  and  formally  begins  and 
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continues  a  vigorous  ministry  until  the  feast  of  Dedication 
(Luke  xi.  i-xiii.  9).  (3)  After  this  feast  (John  ix.  1-10-42), 

he  goes  away  “again”  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  was  at 
the  first  baptizing,  and  continues  the  ministry  begun  after 
Tabernacles  with  the  seventy,  but  it  is  now  more  cautious  in 
its  charadter  and  more  limited  as  to  locality,  yet  open ;  he 
goes  publicly  around  the  cities  and  villages,  in  John’s  first 
field,  and  teaches,  privately  and  by  the  way,  through  parables, 
and  signs,  humility,  forbearance,  repentance,  and  faith,  while 
he  “abode”  there  (John  x.  40-42,  Luke  xiii.  lo-xvii.  10), 
until  called  to  Bethany  (John  xi.).  (4)  He  then  culminates 

the  whole  of  this  most  important,  final,  effective,  and  flaming 
ministry  in  and  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  both  before  and 
after  the  feast  of  Dedication,  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
(John  xi.  1-46).  After  this  he  thought  best  to  walk  no  more 
openly,  but  went  into  a  city  called  Ephraim  and  there  tarried 
with  his  disciples,  until  the  passover  of  the  Jews  was  at  hand 
(John  xi.  54-55).  (5)  And  then  leaving  his  retirement  at 

Ephraim,  he  goes  with  his  disciples,  and  joins  the  multitudes 
on  the  road  beyond  Jordan,  probably  near  the  borders  of 
Galilee,  whom  “he  went  on  before,  going  up  to  Jerusalem” 
(Luke  xvii.  ii  on).  Jesus,  therefore,  six  days  before  the 
Passover  came  to  Bethany  (John  xii.  i),  when  the  days  were 
well-nigh  come  that  he  should  be  received  up,  and  with  his 
face  steadfastly  set  to  go  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  ix.  51). 


[TV  be  continued, ^ 
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•  :  ARTICLE  V. 

THE  ESCHATOLoGY  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

DIVINES. 


BY  THE  REV.  FRANK  H.  FOSTER,  PH.  D,  (LEIPZIG),  PROFESSOR  OF  CHURCH  HIS¬ 
TORY  IN  OBERLIN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


V. 


THE  UNIVERSALIST  CONTROVERSY  CONCLUDED. 

After  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Murray  some  years  passed  away 
before  the  New  England  divines  felt  their  position  attacked 
by  the  Universalists  with  sufficient  vigor  to  call  for  a  special 
reply.  The  Revolutionary  War  long  engrossed  the  strength 
and  attention  of  the  ministry,  and  little  of  either  could  be 
given  to  theology  ;  but  when  its  echoes  had  died  away,  the 
activity  of  the  Universalists  began  to  demand  notice.  At 
the  same  time  the  secession  of  King’s  Chapel  from  the 
Episcopal  Church  gave  to  the  Unitarian  movement  form  and 
substance.  The  orthodox  divines  began,  therefore,  publicly 
to  defend  their  faith  and  their  opponents  to  reply,  so  that  a 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  appeared  on  either  side  of 
the  controversy  from  1785  to  1805.  The  leading  Univer- 
salist  writings  have  already  passed  under  our  review.^  We 
now  attend  to  the  New  England  writers. 


I.  THE  REPLY  TO  RELLYANISM. 

John  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  a  sermon  preached  by 
request  at  Wallingford^  struck  the  key-note  of  this  stage  of 

iSee  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xlv.  pp.  669-686. 

®“A  Sermon  delivered  at  Wallingford  by  particular  agreement,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Murryan  Controversy,”  etc.  Hartford,  1785.  8vo.  pp.  29. 
It  was  followed  by  “A  Second  Sermon,”  etc.  1786.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Both  ser¬ 
mons  are  reprinted  in  Park’s  volume  of  ‘‘Essays  on  the  Atonement,”  p.  45  ff. 
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the  reply.  With  reference  to  the  idea  derived  by  Relly  from 
Old  School  theories  and  expressed  in  his  “  union,”  that  sal¬ 
vation  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  put  by  others  in  the  more 
sober  form,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  justice,  Smalley  proposes 
to  show  that  “  eternal  salvation  is  on  no  account  a  matter  of 
just  debt,”  and  hence  a  fortiori  no  mechanical  necessity. 
After  some  preliminary  statements  in  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  justification,  he  takes  up  the  redemption  wrought 
for  us  by  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  free  grace  in  justification.  He  proceeds  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  new  theory  of  the  atonement,  which  has  since  been 
called  the  New  England  theory,  and  which,  deriving  its  lead¬ 
ing  idea  from  Hugo  Grotius,  teaches  that  God,  in  exacting 
punishment  for  sins,  did  not  act  as  the  offended  party,  but 
as  a  Ruler,  and  that  consequently,  the  atonement  of  Christ 
was  not  the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  “  an  astonishing  expe¬ 
dient  of  wisdom  and  goodness  that  we  transgressors  might  be 
saved  and  yet  God  be  just  and  his  righteous  law  suffer  no  dis¬ 
honor  ” — a  penal  example  making  forgiveness  consistent  with 
the  authority  of  the  government,  but  in  no  way  establishing 
a  right  upon  the  sinner’s  part  to  forgiveness.  ®  The  great 
argument  of  Rellyanism  was  thus  refuted.  Smalley  had 
stated  it  thus  :  “  God  is  obliged  in  justice  to  save  men  as  far 
as  the  merit  of  Christ  extends :  but  the  merit  of  Christ  is 
sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  therefore  God  is 
obliged  in  justice  to  save  all  men.”^  The  new  theory  re¬ 
moved  the  major  premise  of  this  syllogism. 

Universalism  was  thus  the  occasion  of  the  introduction 
into  the  world  of  the  New  England  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment.®  In  fact,  the  New  England  divines  could  make  no 
other  reply.  The  position  that  the  merit  of  Christ  was 
sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  or  that  he  died  for  all, 

sSermon,  p.  lo. 

*Ibid.,  p.  21. 

8The  first  three  treatises  presenting  this  theory — Edwards’s,  Smalley’s,  and 
West’s — were  all  published  within  a  twelvemonth,  in  1785-86,  and  they  all 
had  reference  to  the  Universalist  Controversy.  .  .  -  ; 
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seemed  too  scriptural  to  be  denied,  and  indeed,  never  had 
been  except  in  extreme  schools  of  Calvinism.®  Upon  the 
old  theories  of  the  atonement,  Smalley’s  predecessors  in 
New  England  had  sometimes  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  idea  that  the  sinner  could  claim  salvation,  or  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  justice,  as  he  proves  by  quotations  from  Edwards 
and  Hooker."^  But  these  two  positions  necessitated  the 
scheme  of  Kelly  and  Murray.  The  only  way  of  avoiding 
the  conclusion  was  to  acknowledge  the  invalidity  of  the 
premise ;  and  hence  it  was  that  all  the  next  following  New 
England  divines  employed  the  new  theory  of  the  atonement 
as  the  great  argument  against  their  Universalist  opponents. 

Stephen  West’s  treatise  on  the  atonement®  was  written 
with  the  view  of  meeting  both  of  the  existing  defections 
from  orthodox  divinity,  Unitarianism  and  Universalism.® 
The  governmental  theory  is  presented  not  only  with  great 
fulness  of  treatment,  but  with  great  profundity  of  thought, 
exhibiting  in  a  manner  not  since  surpassed,  the  relations  of 
the  atonement  to  the  character  and  glory  of  God,  to  the  es¬ 
timate  which  his  creatures  must  put  upon  him,  and  to  that 
moral  government  which  he  has  established  over  them.  The 
application  of  the  theory  to  the  question  of  Universalism  is 
essentially  the  same  as  Smalley’s.  But  the  greater  space 
afforded  by  the  form  of  publication  which  has  been  adopted, 
permits  West  to  go  more  into  particulars.  The  atonement, 
he  says,  is  not  sufficient  in  such  a  sense  as  to  supersede  all 
use  of  punishment  in  the  divine  government.  Temporary 
evils  are  inflicted  and  undoubtedly  answer  .valuable  ends  in 
the  government  of  God.  We  have,  then,  no  sufficient 

•The  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  do  not  deny  it.  See  Schaff,  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  Vol.  iii.  p.  562,  Acl.  vi.  “Quod  autem  multi. ..  .pereunt 
non  fit  hoc  hostile  Christi  in  critce  oblatce  defectu,  vel  insufficientia,  sed, 
propria  ipsorum  culpa.” 

’Sermon,  pp.  12,  13. 

•“The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement  proposed  to  a  careful  Examina¬ 
tion.”  Second  edition,  Stockbridge,  1809  (first  edition,  1785). 

*lbid.y  pp.  iii-v. 

VOL.  XLVI.  No.  181.  7 
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authority  for  denying  that  they  may  be  always  necessary, 
But  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  consists  in  making  such 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  men  as  is  enough  to  convince  every  candid  spectator 
of  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  to  maintain  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Hence  a  foundation  is  here  laid  sufficiently  broad  for 
the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  but  it  constitutes  no  ground 
for  demanding  salvation  as  a  matter  of  justice. 

Both  of  the  writers  just  considered  had  had  in  view  the 
Universalism  of  Murray  alone.  The  year  which  saw  the 
appearance  of  Huntington’s  “Calvinism  Improved,”  fur¬ 
nished  a  reply  to  it  by  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford,  which 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  vigorous  and  successful  book 
yet  published  upon  the  theme. While  he  mentions  no 
individual  writers,  and  names  only  the  posthumous  volume 
which  he  is  refuting,  it  is  evident  from  the  course  of  his  dis¬ 
cussion  that  Strong  intended  in  this  work  to  answer  all  the 
forms  of  Universalism  which  had  appeared  up  to  his  time. 
He  begins  with  the  exegetical  argument  upon  which  the 
New  England  divines  always  rested  their  case.  He  cites  the 
Lord’s  prayer  for  his  disciples  in  John  xvii.,  which  speaks 
of  men  as  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  one  is  never  to 
be  in  the  same  place  with  Christ,  nor  see  his  glory,  but  of 
course  must  be  left  to  suffer  the  wages  of  sin,  and  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  holy  presence  of  God.  Luke  xiii.  23- 
30;  Matt.  vii.  21-23,  the  parable  of  the  tares,  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  garment,  the  eschatological  discourses  in  Matthew,  the 
story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  statement  as  to  the  unpar¬ 
donable  sin,  the  prssage  on  the  spirits  in  prison,  multitudes 
of  passages  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  whom  Dr.  Chauncy 
had  particularly  quoted,^®  including  Rom.  vi.  21,  23; 

pp,  135,  136, 

^^“The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery  reconcilable  with  the  Infinite  Benev¬ 
olence  of  God,  and  a  Truth  plainly  asserted  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.” 
Hartford,  1796.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  408. 

^^Ibid.y  p.  20. 

'*Strong  seeks  to  reinforce  his  arguments  by  referring  his  readers  to  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Reply  to  Chauncy,  p.  45. 
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2  Cor.  V.  lo,  1 1  ;  2  Thess.  i.  6-io,  were  among  the  passages 
discussed  and  marshalled  at  the  close  in  pages  of  compressed 
and  vivid  summary.  Though  he  would  regard  it  imma¬ 
terial  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
if  the  argument  which  such  writers  as  Winchester  derived 
from  the  words  “forever,”  “everlasting,”  etc.,  were  con¬ 
ceded,  he  yet  thinks  it  worth  while  to  give  some  attention 
to  these  words.  He  alludes  to  the  well-known  orthodoxy 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  suggests  the  absurdity  of  the  sup¬ 
position  that  “half-a-dozen  moderns  who  call  themselves 
learned  in  the  ancient  languages  should  be  better  judges  of 
the  power  and  meaning  of  words  in  these  languages  than  the 
learned  who  spake  them  from  infancy  and  were  the  very  per¬ 
sons  who  fixed  their  meaning;  and  then,  following  the 
lead  of  Dr.  Edwards,  enters  upon  a  more  accurate  discus¬ 
sion,  incidentally  showing  his  own  freedom  from  pedantry 
by  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  argument  is  the  same 
whether  you  consider  the  English  or  the  Greek  words. '  ® 
He  summons  one  Universalist  to  the  help  against  others  by 
quoting  the  passages  in  which  Huntington  had  declared  that 
altovioi;  meant  everlasting,  and  that  the  Scriptures  taught 
eternal  punishment.^ And  thus  he  passes  over  the  great 
outlines  of  the  exegetical  argument  in  a  manner  at  once 
vigorous  and  fresh. 

But  however  necessary  such  investigations  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  truth.  Strong,  like  Edwards,  recognized  that 
the  answer  to  Universalism  must  be  derived  from  the  fun- 
'damental  principles  of  Christian  theology,,  since  it  is  not 
exegesis  but  dogmatic  presupposition  that  makes  Universal- 
ists.  Chauncy  and  Winchester,  particularly,  had  founded 
their  doctrine  upon  the  benevolence  of  God.  In  passing  to 
consider  “sundry  popular  objections  against  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  misery,”  Strong  begins  with  this  objection.  The 
reply  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Dr.  Edwards, — the 


pp.  81-84. 


^^Ibid.,  p.  91. 
^’’Ibid.f  p.  99. 


^^Jbid.y  p.  97. 
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application  of  the  theory  of  virtue  to  the  subject.^*  The 
treatment  of  this  topic  is  original  and  suggestive,  but  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  Edwards.  It  may  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  copiousness,  for  Strong  pursues  the  objection 
into  all  its  ramifications.  He  is  ready  with  a  cogent  reply, 
whether  it  be  said  that  God  has  power  enough  to  make  all 
men  happy,  or  cannot  in  equity  make  some  miserable  and 
others  happy,  or  is  not  good  to  create  creatures  whom  he 
knows  beforehand  will  be  miserable,  or  exercises  an  odious 
partiality  in  saving  some  and  destroying  others,  or  has  given 
too  general  an  invitation  to  confer  a  limited  salvation,  or 
fails  to  employ  all  the  resources  provided  in  the  atonement 
if  any  are  lost,  or  could  obtain  every  end  of  punishment 
in  some  other  way,  or  should  prefer  annihilation  to  endless 
torment,  or  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  sin  and  misery  will  increase  the  public  good. 

In  that  part  of  his  work  in  which  he  replies  particularly 
to  Huntington  and  other  Rellyans,  Strong  recognizes  with 
Smalley  that  the  true  answer  is  a  more  correct  view  of  the 
atonement.  The  salvation  of  men  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense, 
purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ.^®  Neither  is  there  any 
transfer  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  men  to  Christ.  Christ 
stands  in  the  place  of  sinners  in  that  he  hath  “  made  a  dis¬ 
play  of  certain  moral  truths. . .  .  which  the  eternal  misery  of 
those  who  are  forgiven  was  necessary  for  displaying ;  so  that 
their  misery  is  not  now  necessary  for  the  good  government 
of  the  universe  and  hence,  while  this  arrangement  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  it  does  not  make  it  a 
matter  of  necessity.  22  He  condenses  the  substance  of  his 

**See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xliii.  pp.  296-299.  Strong,  p.  108  ff. 

'^Strong,  p.  149.  p.  154.  p.  155. 

**It  has  been  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  Andover  view  of  continued 
probation,  and  by  the  enemies  of  the  New  England  theology,  that  this  new 
view  of  probation  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  general  atone¬ 
ment.  But  that  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  benevolence.  It  is  benevolence 
in  a  system  and  directed  by  a  view  of  the  general  good.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  Strong  cuts  up,  root  and  branch,  this  appeal  of  the  New  Theology 
to  the  New  England  theology.  He  says:  “So  far  as  respects  the  sinner, 
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entire  reply  into  the  one  sentence:  “  Huntington’s  notion 
of  the  atonement  and  a  deficient  idea  of  the  nature  of  holi¬ 
ness  were  the  two  principal  things  which  led  him  into  his 
scheme.” 

The  same  great  characteristics  distinguish  the  replies  made 
by  all  the  other  New  England  divines  to  this  form  of  Uni- 
versalism.  The  Scriptures  teach  eternal  punishment,  and 
correct  ideas  of  the  benevolence  of  God  and  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ  destroy  all  the  Universalist  arguments.  It 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  linger  upon  the  different  writers, 
however  original  or  individual  their  forms  of  presenting  their 
arguments  may  be.  Thus,  for  example,  Josiah  Spaulding 
published  a  book  in  1805,  under  the  title  “  Universalism 
confounds  and  destroys  itself,”^'*  in  which  it  was  his  main 
purpose  to  exhibit  the  inevitable  logical  inconsistencies  of 
the  systems  of  Relly,  Winchester,  and  their  associates  ;  but 
after  all  his  fencing  is  over,  and  he  comes  down  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  and  decisive  answer  to  his  opponents,  it  is  the  theory 
of  the  atonement.^®  So  the  argument  of  Emmons  is  fir^ 
of  all  scriptural,  but  correct  views  as  to  God’s  benevolence 
and  the  atonement  are  presented  with  all  his  well-known 
force  and  directness. 

The  refutation  of  a  theological  error  compels  its  opponent, 
however,  to  descend  into  details.  He  must  furnish  the  great 
decisive  considerations  against  it,  but  he  must  also  show 
how  these  apply  to  the  individual  arguments  which  have 


God  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  the  provision  [of  the  atonement]  or  omit 
making  it;  and  when  made,  he  has  a  right  to  extend  the  benefit  of  it  to 
whom  he  pleases ;  either  to  one  man  or  to  all  men,  as  his  wisdom  judges 
best.  And  the  rule  by  which  he  will  be  directed  in  the  extension  of  these 
benefits  is  the  general  good.  If  he  sees  that  the  extension  of  it  to  all  men 
will  make  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  in  the  universe,  it  will  be  thus 
extended ;  if  he  sees  that  it  will  be  better  to  take  part  and  leave  part,  as  we 
suppose  his  word  informs  us,  part  will  be  omitted,  and  in  the  omission  no 
injustice  is  done  them”  (p.  156). 
p.  369. 

Universalism  confounds  and  destroys  itself ;  or.  Letters  to  a  Friend, 
in  four  parts,”  etc.  By  Josiah  Spaulding.  Northampton,  1805.  8vo.  pp.  359. 
p.  234  fi‘.  2®Works,  Ide’s  edition,  Vol.  v.  pp.  561  ff.,  592  ff. 
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been  influential  with  different  minds,  and  must  chase  the 
heresy  out  of  all  its  lurking  places.  The  New  England 
divines  attempted  to  do  this  part  of  their  work,  and  we  may 
profitably  notice  how  they  met  some  of  the  more  charac¬ 
teristic  arguments  which  we  have  already  sketched.  Relly’s 
notion  of  “  union  ”  was  one  of  these.  Strong  first  states 
it  in  this  form:  “Was  not  God  the  Son  united  to  human 
nature;  does  not  human  nature  include  all  mankind;  and 
may  not  all  to  whom  Christ  was  united  expect  salvation  ?” 2 7 
He  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Christ  was  not 
.united  to  human  nature,  which  is  a  mere  abstraction,  but  to 
the  particular  man  Christ  Jesus.  “On  the  supposition  that 
God  the  Son  was  united  to  human  nature.  . . .  the  following 
absurd  consequences  would  arise.  That  the  God-man  Sav¬ 
iour  was  a  real  sinner,  and  suffered  for  his  own  sins.  That 
all  men  are  a  part  of  the  mediator,  so  that  every  sinner  is 
forgiven  through  an  atonement  made  by  himself. .  .  .  Also 
....  all  mankind. . . .  have  a  name  above  every  name. . . . 
that  all  men  are  mediators  and  shall  reign  as  such.” 28  'phe 
true  union  which  entitles  believers  to  salvation  is  a  spiritual 
union,  which  is  of  altogether  a  different  character  from  that 
advocated  by  Relly.  Spaulding  is  at  considerable  pains  to 
show  the  entire  agreement  of  Relly  and  Huntington  upon 
the  scheme  of  “union  ”^9  and  urges  its  internal  contradic¬ 
tions.  But  the  most  trenchant  answer  was  given  by  Em¬ 
mons.  He  says:  “To  suppose  that  mankind  were  ‘with 
Christ  through  all  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  glory  ’  is  repugnant  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  sense.  .  .  .Where  is  the  man  who  is  conscious  of  be¬ 
ing,  acting,  and  suffering  with  Christ  in  any  of  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  stupendous  scenes  ?  But  had  there  been  such  a 
union  between  Christ  and  mankind  that  his  obedience  was 
theirs,  his  sufferings  theirs,  and  his  glory  theirs ;  they  must  all  in 
every  age  of  the  world  be  conscious  of  having  the  same  mo¬ 
tives,  the  same  affections,  the  same  sorrows,  the  same  joys  that 

®’The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery  reconcilable,  etc.,  p.  160. 

pp.  163,  164.  2®UniversalUm  confounds  itself,  p.  II5- 
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he  had. ...  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  is  an  unfair  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  matter,  and  that  by  ‘  Christ’s  being  in 
mankind,  and  they  in  him,’  is  only  intended  that  according 
to  a  divine  constitution  God  considers  what  Christ  did  and 
suffered  as  being  done  and  suffered  by  mankind  personally. 
The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  No  divine  constitution  or 
appointment  whatever  could  make  Christ’s  personal  obedi¬ 
ence  and  suffering  ours.  A  divine  constitution  cannot  alter 

the  nature  of  things,  nor  effect  impossibilities . Besides 

all  this,  it  is  entirely  unscriptural.  It  is  not  to  be  found 

among  the  unions  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible . 

Mr.  Relly. .  .  .maintains  that  Christ  was  united  to  sinful  men, 
and  partook  of  their  guilt,  and  on  that  account  deserved  to 
suffer  in  point  of  justice.  In  this  view  indeed,  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  appear  perfectly  just,  but  not  in  the  least  merito¬ 
rious . so  that,  had  it  been  possible  for  such  a  union  to 

have  existed  as  Mr.  Relly  pleads  for,  it  would  have  defeated 
the  ends  of  Christ’s  death  and  prevented  an  atonement  for 
sin.”^®  In  this  emphatic  rejection  of  realism^i  Emmons  is 
consistent  with  the  whole  trend  of  his  theology. 

In  his  direct  reply  to  Huntington,  Strong  punctures  many 
of  his  minor  absurdities.  To  his  statement  that  the  Bible 
says  that  sinners  shall  be  damned  to  interminable  punish¬ 
ment  as  “plainly  as  language  can  express^  or  any  man,  or 
even  God  himself  cafi  speak f  Strong  replies:  “  He  still  pro¬ 
fesses  to  believe  that  all  men  will  be  forever  happy ; .  . .  . 
now  to  have  this  a  rational  belief,  it  must  be  built  on  evi¬ 
dence  greater  than  words  can  express.  ...  If,  therefore,  there 
is  not  greater  evidence  of  universal  salvation  than  God  can 
speak,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  doctrine  is  yet  established. 
How  this  greater  evidence  appears,  is  among  those  dark 

*®Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  567  ff. 

®'The  New  England  divines  did  not  go  over  from  realism  into  nominal¬ 
ism,  as  Dr.  A.  H.  Strong  supposes  {Baptist  Quarterly,  Jan.  1888,  pp.  7-10 
ff.).  Had  they  known  what  modern  conceptualism  is,  they  would  have 
probably  called  themselves  conceptualists.  But  their  rejection  of  realism, 
whether  “  mediaeval,”  ancient,  or  modern,  was  decided. 
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things  which  men  in  general  do  not  comprehend. ”^2 
distinction  made  by  Relly  and  Huntington  between  law  and 
gospel  is  overturned  among  other  reasons  by  the  fact  that 
the  law  “  hath  no  objection  to  the  salvation  of  sinners  who 
are  in  Christ  and  united  to  him  by  a  saving  faith. 3  This 
is  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  “Both 
law  and  gospel  have  the  same  view  of  sinners  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  situation  we  can  conceive  them  to  be.”  The  entire 
difference  of  Huntington’s  idea  of  saving  faith  from  that  of 
the  evangelical  theologians  is  clearly  shown  and  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  a  doctrine  of  election  which  implies  no  distinc¬ 
tions  between  men,  compactly  exhibited. 

The  doctrine  of  general  atonement  employed  to  answer 
Universalism,  suggested  to  Spaulding  the  question  of  the 
condition  of  the  heathen.  Here  he  followed  Bellamy  and 
the  younger  Edwards  in  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  their 
present  probation.  He  says:  “  The  death  of  Christ  has  re¬ 
stored  all  mankind  to  a  state  of  probation  so  [that  they  have] 
their  day  of  salvation  ;  and  that  the  whole  body  of  heathen 
have  sufficient  motives  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly.  Should  they  do  this,  and  [act]  according  to  the 
light  they  have,  the  whole  pagan  world  would  soon  become 
a  paradise.  Besides,  it  is  nothing  but  their  pride,  prejudice, 
or  sin  which  prevents  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  shining 
among  them.  These  things  are  generally  agreed  to  by  such 
as  embrace  revelation.  Hence  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world  in  that  important  sense  which 
brings  every  one  into  a  salvable  state.” 

The  view  of  Emmons  was  somewhat  different.  In  his 
sermon  upon  the  “hopeless  state  of  the  heathen  he 
views  them  entirely  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  election. 
The  text  is  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  the  proposition  to  be  maintained, 
“that  all  the  heathen  will  finally  perish.”  “God  many 
years  ago,  gave  them  up  to  judicial  blindness  of  heart.  .  .  . . 

«■/.,  p.  208  ff.  p.  217.  p.  243  ff. 

p.  255  ff.  3®Universalism  confounds  itself,  p.  238. 

3 7  Works,  Vol.  vi.  p.  284  ff. 
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When  God  withheld  all  special  communications  from  the 
heathen  nations,  then  they  were  certainly  devoted  to  ruin. 

, , .  .  When  he  formed  the  seed  of  Abraham  into  a  distinct 
nation  and  a  visible  church,  he  shut  the  door  against  the 

heathen  nations . But  can  we  suppose  that  God  would 

excommunicate  all  heathen  nations  from  the  privileges  of  the 
true  church,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  them  off  forever? 
....  When  God  sent  Christ  into  the  world  to  bring  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  he  directed  him  to  preach  to  the  Jews 

and  not  to  the  Gentiles . The  apostles  .  .  .  durst  not  go 

to  the  Gentiles  till  they  were  expressly  and  divinely  directed 

to  go . It  appears  from  these  passages  of  Scripture  that 

God  intends  to  convert  all  the  heathen  nations  in  some  future 
period.  He  has  already  cast  away  the  Jews  in  order  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Gentiles ;  and  he  will  call  them  in  again  to  answer 
the  same  purpose.  The  time  is  coming  when  all  nations 
shall  be  converted.  But  this  great  and  desirable  event  is  to 

be  brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  gospel . 

So  long  as  God  withholds  the  gospel  from  the  heathen  na¬ 
tions,  so  long  they  will  remain  in  a  perishing  condition,  and 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  their  salvation.”®®  He  denies  the 
salvation  of  learned  and  virtuous  heathen  and  expressly 
mentions  Socrates,  Seneca,  Plato.  Cato,  and  Cicero,  The 
text:  “In  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  of  him,”  does  not  refer  to  them, 
but  to  believers  in  Christ  from  various  nations.  P'mmons 
insisted  therefore  on  the  necessity  of  presenting  Christ  to 
the  heathen.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  Christ  that  tries  the 
hearts  of  men  and  “fixes  their  future  state.”®®  He  ex¬ 
pressly  says :  ”  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  gospel 
should  be  preached  to  all  nations.  There  is  no  ground  of 
hope  that  any  heathen  will  be  saved  while  they  remain 
totally  ignorant  of  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  has  sent.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  past  dispensations 
of  grace  that  God  ever  sends  his  spirit  where  he  does  not 
send  his  gospel.”*® 

pp.  285-290.  p.  448.  *'^Ibi'd.,  p.  455. 
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The  New  England  theology  has  leaned  more  and  more 
to  the  view  of  Bellamy  and  Edwards.  An  anonymous 
writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  for  1829,  in  an  article 
upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  heathen,  takes  pains 
in  his  opening  remarks  to  dwell  upon  their  complete  ability 
and  responsibility  to  repent.  ‘  ‘  They  possess  all  the  powers 
requisite  to  complete  accountability  ;  intellect  to  understand 
the  law ;  conscience  to  fulfil  obligations ;  and  facilities  to 
perform  all  which  God  requires  of  them.  The  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong  from  the  light  of  nature  is  such  as  creates 
obligation  to  love,  worship,  and  obey  him  ;  and  renders  them 

inexcusable  for  transgression . They  are  described  [in 

Scripture]  also  as  sinning  wilfully . They  are  represented 

also  as  being  conscious  of  accountability  and  guilt.”  But 
“  The  heathen  do  not  do  as  well  as  they  can  by  the  light  of 

nature . Instead  of  doing  as  well  as  they  can,  they  do 

as  badly  as  they  can.”^i  The  supposition  that  if  any 
heathen  lives  according  to  his  light  he  will  be  saved,  which 
is  the  necessary  corollary  of  the  principles  of  New  England 
theology,  has  with  passing  years  been  extended  till  the  hope 
has  been  cherished  that  election  may  not  be  confined  strictly 
to  gospel  lands,  but  that  some  among  the  heathen  may  now 
and  then  be  found  who  have  thus  turned  towards  the  God 
they  blindly  knew,  and  been  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the 
Saviour  they  have  not  known  at  all.  But  the  general  con¬ 
viction  that  the  prospects  of  the  heathen  are  exceedingly 
dark,  has  not  been  materially  altered. 

2.  THE  REPLY  TO  WINCHESTER. 

Spaulding  opens  that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
that  scheme  of  universal  salvation  which  supposes  a  limited 
punishment  and  final  restoration,  with  the  following  sen¬ 
tences:  “My  Dear  Friend,  Had  you  read  Dr.  Edwards 
against  Dr.  Chauncy,  you  would  have  found  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Winchester’s  Dialogues,  and  so  have  saved  yourself  the 
trouble  of  your  last  request  to  me.  There  appears  nothing 

rtV.,  pp.  481,  485. 
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material  in  those  dialogues  on  universal  restoration  but  what 
we  find  in  Dr.  Chauncy’s  ‘  Salvation  of  all  Men.’  An 
answer  to  the  latter  is  of  course  an  answer  to  the  former ; 
and  Dr.  Edwards  has  given  a  complete  answer,  it  is  thought, 
to  Dr.  Chauncy.”^^  In  substance  he  adds  himself  nothing 
to  the  argument.  He  exhibits  a  large  number  of  minute 
contradictions  in  the  Restoration ist  scheme,  which  are  only 
illustrations  of  the  greater  one  that  ‘  ‘  all  men  are  saved  by 
grace,  and  in  contradiction  to  this,  that  the  damned  suffer 
all  they  deserve.”  The  answer  of  the  other  New  England 
writers  is  substantially  the  same.  Every  argument  by  which 
they  emphasize  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  man’s  responsi¬ 
bility,  or  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  probation,  or  the 
absence  of  all  future  probation,  or  the  justice  of  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment,  or  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  is  an  argument 
against  Winchester. 

It  thus  occurs  that  special  replies  to  Winchester  are  not 
prominent  in  New  England  literature.  But  there  was  doubt¬ 
less  another  reason  of  greater  practical  importance  in  the 
fact  that  Winchester  was  soon  superseded  by  Ballou,  who, 
publishing  his  treatise  on  the  atonement  in  1805,  had  in  less 
than  ten  years  secured  the  adherence  of  nearly  every  minis¬ 
ter  in  the  denomination.  We  pass  therefore  immediately  to 

3.  THE  EXEGETICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNITARIAN  UNIVER- 
SALISM  AND  THE  REPLY  THERETO. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  a  large  degree  the  Universalism  of 
Ballou  was  a  reply  to  itself.  Not  many  bpoks  were  written 
especially  against  Ballou,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
So  long  as  the  Universalist  movement  was  favored  by  lead¬ 
ing  men  like  Chauncy,  who  in  general  maintained  their  repu¬ 
tation  for  orthodoxy,  and  their  position  in  the  churches,  or- 
appeared  unexpectedly  among  obscurer  men  like  Hunting- 
ton,  whose  defection  was  not  known  till  revealed  by  a  posthu¬ 
mous  publication,  it  alarmed  the  orthodox  and  earnest  men 


♦^Universalism  confounds  itself,  p.  123. 
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who  formulated  the  New  England  theology,  for  the  safety 
of  their  churches  and  the  truth.  But  when  it  became  iden¬ 
tified  with  Unitarianism,  and  that  at  the  moment  when  the 
mask  was  being  stripped  off  the  Unitarian  movement  in 
1815  by  the  publication  of  the  Belsham  letters,  it  was  no 
longer  an  object  of  special  apprehension.  What  answered 
the  one  movement,  answered  the  other.  The  churches 
were  coming  gradually  into  the  right  position  as  to  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  movement,  and  they  might  be  safely  left  to  reject  a 
Unitarian  Universalism.  It  is  evident  from  contemporaneous 
accounts  that  the  vulgarity  of  many  Universalist  ministers 
and  of  much  of  the  Universalist  preaching  excited  disgust, 
and  assisted  in  nullifying  their  influence.^'*  Ballou  himself 
receded  more  and  more  from  reason  and  common  sense,  and 
hence  removed  more  and  more  all  necessity  for  special 
efforts  against  him.  In  1817  he  “became  entirely  satisfied 
that  the  Scriptures  begin  and  end  the  hi.story  of  sin  in  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  that  beyond  this  mortal  existence,  the  Bible 
teaches  no  other  sentient  state  but  that  which  is  called  by 
the  blessed  name  of  life  and  immortality.”^®  The  doctrine 
of  no  future  punishment  whatever  was  so  manifestly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Bible  as  well  as  to  the  teachings  of  former 
leaders  among  the  Universalists  themselves,  that  it  needed 
no  reply^®  until  it  was  presented  under  a  professedly  exeget- 

^’Ballou,  in  a  sermon  entitled,  “Commendation  and  Reproof  of  Unitarians" 
(“Select  Sermons,”  Boston,  i860,  p.  321),  declared  that  the  Unitarians  were 
Universalists  and  yet  would  not  confess  it.  In  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  for 
1830,  p.  205,  is  a  review  of  this  sermon,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
Mr.  Ballou’s  declaration  is  correct.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  it,  that  the  Unitarians  came  boldly  out  upon  the  side  of 
restorationism. 

••^See,  for  example,  the  testimony  of  Matthew  Hale  Smith  in  his  instruc¬ 
tive  book,  “  Universalism  examined,  renounced,  and  exposed,”  Boston, 
1844. 

*®See  Eddy,  Vol.  ii.  p.  265,  where  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Ballou’s 
opinions  may  be  found. 

^®Ballou  preached  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  received 
transient  attention  from  the  local  ministry.  Of  such  a  character  was  the 
amusing  episode  at  West  Rutland,  when  Lemuel  Haynes,  the  minister  of 
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ical  form.  This  was  soon  given  to  it,  but  not  by  Ballou. 
The  honor,  if  it  be  such,  of  supplying  this  place  in  the 
Universalists’  argument,  and  of  presenting  their  theory  with 
learned  apparatus  and  in  a  series  of  volumes,  belongs  to 
Walter  Balfour. 

Balfour’s  first  work  was  his  “Inquiry”  published  in 
1824.^'^  As  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  the  third  edition,^* 
the  author’s  attention  was  directed  in  this  edition  exclusively 
to  the  endless  duration  of  future  punishment,  since  he  was 
not  then  prepared  to  deny  limited  future  punishment.  His 
object  was  to  investigate  the  supposition  “that  a  place  called 
Hell  in  a  future  state  is  prepared  for  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked.”"*®  He  says  that  “  all  the  principal  writers  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  proceed  on  this  ground  that 
there  is  a  place  of  future  punishment  and  that  the  name  of 
it  is  Hell.  Winchester,  Murray,  Chauncy,  Huntington,  and 
others  all  admit  that  Hell  is  a  place  of  future  punishment. 

the  church,  replied  to  Ballou  at  the  close  of  the  latter’s  sermon.  Dr.  Eddy 
has  not  quite  apprehended  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  his  account 
(vol.  ii.  p.  no).  The  church  was  Mr.  Haynes’s  own.  He  had  been  intend* 
ing  to  be  absent  on  a  pastor.al  expedition  to  another  part  of  the  parish,  but 
remained  to  please  his  people.  After  the  sermon,  as  he  had  been  urged  to 
speak  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  was  fond  of  controversy,  like  all  Universalist  min- 
‘isters  of  that  day,  Haynes  arose  and  delivered  a  discourse  upon  the  first 
Universalist  preacher,  from  Gen.  iii.  4.  It  was  satirical,  and  offended  Mr. 
Ballou  deeply ;  but  Mr.  Haynes  intended  doubtless  to  say  to  his  people  as 
forcibly  as  possible,  that  he  deemed  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Ballou  hazardous 
to  their  souls.  As  their  pastor  such  was  his  duty.  He  knew  best  how  to 
reach  them  and  counteract  the  effect  of  what  they  had  just  heard;  and  the 
fact  that  he  carried  them  with  him,  is  the  best  proof  that  his  judgment 
was  correct.  Though  Dr.  Eddy  calls  it  “  low-witted,”  the  Panoplist  said 
that  its  satire  “  was  managed  with  Christian  sobriety.”  The  whole  affair  and 
the  subsequent  controversy  of  Haynes  with  Ballou  may  be  examined  in  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Cooley’s  ‘‘  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev. 
Lemuel  Haynes,  A.M.”  New  York,  1839. 

*’’**  An  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Import  of  the  Words  Sheol,  Hades, 
Tartarus,  and  Gehenna,  all  translated  Hell  in  the  common  English  Version.” 
Charlestown,  1824,  large  8vo.  pp.  448.  It  was  issued  in  several  subsequent 
editions. 

**Boston,  1832,  p.  V. 

^®First  edition  (from  which  all  subsequent  quotations  are  made),  p.  v. 
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Edwards,  Strong,  and  others  who  oppose  them,  had  no  oc> 
casion  to  prove  this,  but  only  to  show  that  it  was  to  be 
endless  in  its  duration.”  The  place  Balfour  occupies  in  the 
discussion  is  thus  defined  by  himself.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  place  of  eternal  punishment. 

Balfour  first  takes  up  the  word  Sheol.  Following  the 
lead  of  a  certain  Dr.  Campbell,  he  brings  out  by  various 
quotations  and  discussions  the  fact  that  Sheol  properly  sig¬ 
nifies  the  state  of  the  dead,  or  the  place  of  the  departed. 
Hence,  the  argument  is,  it  never  signifies  the  place  of  pun¬ 
ishment.  Even  Ps.  ix.  17  (“The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
hell  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God”)  is  thus  explained. 
“The  psalm  in  which  the  words  stand  is  treating  of  God’s 
temporal  judgments  upon  the  heathen  nations.”®®  He 
continues :  ‘  ‘  Surely,  no  one  who  has  attended  to  all  the  above 
texts  in  which  Sheol  occurs,  can  continue  to  believe  that 

Sheol  here  has  such  a  meaning . It  is  the  same  hell  in 

which  the  Saviour’s  soul  was  not  left,”  etc.  In  conclusion 
he  affirms  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  and  Christians 
of  this  day  are  “  hardly  agreed  in  a  single  idea  about  hell.”^ 
He  then  takes  up  the  word  Hades.  The  reasoning  and 
conclusion  are  the  same.  The  account  of  Dives  in  Luke  is 
a  parable.  Whatever  Hades  is,  it  shall  finally  be  destroyed. 
Tartarus,  a  portion  of*  Hades,  shall  share  its  fate,  and  hence 
none  of  these  terms  denote  the  place  of  endless  punishment. 
In  fact,  Balfour  suggests  very  strongly  that  the  idea  of  Tar> 
tarus  was  imported  into  Christianity  by  heathen  converts  from 
the  Greek  religions.®^ 

To  this  point  the  difficulties  in  Balfour’s  way  have  been 
comparatively  slight.  He  puts  forth  greater  exertions  in 
overcoming  the  force  of  the  word  Gehenna,  but  arrives  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  the  same  goal.  He  objects  strongly  to  the 
transfer  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  “  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  ”  to  hell.  The  Old  Testament,  he  thinks,  makes 
it  an  emblem  of  the  “  future  temporal  punishment  to  the 
Jews  as  a  nation. ”®2  This  interpretation  he  derives  from 
p.  24.  ^'^Ibid.,  p.  88.  p.  lio. 
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Jer.  xix.,  and  vii.  29  to  end.  With  this  clue  he  comes  to 
the  New  Testament  and  interprets  all  such  passages  as  Matt, 
xxiii.  33  (“Ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  ?”)  of  the  temporal  calamities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.®®  A  long  and  labored 
distinction  between  the  Greek  terms  and  Tzvvjfia  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  if  Gehenna  should  be  a  place  of  future 
punishment,  the  spirit  never  enters  it,  and  this  discovery 
prepared  the  way  for  his  later  essays  upon  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

Balfour’s  general  conclusion  to  his  first  inquiry  is  therefore 
that  there  is  no  word  used  in  the  Bible  to  designate  the  place 
of  endless  future  punishment,  and  hence  that  there  is  no  such 
punishment.  The  work  made  the  greatest  possible  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  Universalists.  They  had  had  hitherto  only 
comparatively  uneducated  men  who  had  been  able  to  appeal 
only  to  the  English  Bible  in  substantiation  of  their  position  ; 
but  here  was  a  scholar  who  freely  handled  the  original 
tongues  of  the  Scriptures.  The  popularity  of  his  writings 
was  so  great  that  Balfour  issued  in  1826  a  second  “In¬ 
quiry”®^  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  similar  result,  that 
there  is  no  really  existent  devil,  and  that  the  opinion  that 
he  exists  is  derived  from  heathenism.  The  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  terms  olim  (for  olam),  aion^  and  aionios.  Into  the 
details  of  this  argument  we  cannot  follow  him.  hmough  to 
say  that  the  argumentation  is  in  principle  that  of  Winchester, 
that  because  these  words  do  not  always  mean  strictly  ever¬ 
lasting,  it  can  never  be  successfully  maintained  that  they 
do  in  respect  to  future  punishment.  Notions  derived  from 
the  investigation  as  to  Gehenna  reappear,  and  numerous 
cases  of  “everlasting  punishment”  are  referred  to  the  de- 

p.  134. 

®*We  have  before  us  only  the  second  edition  :  “  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  concerning  the  Devil  and  Satan,  and  into  the  Extent  of 
Duration  expressed  by  the  terms  olim,  aion,  aionios,  rendered  everlasting, 
forever,  etc.,  in  the  common  version,  and  especially  when  applied  to  pun¬ 
ishment,”  etc.  Charlestown,  1827.  8vo.  pp.  359. 
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struction  of  Jerusalem.®®  A  substantial  summary  of  his 
position  is  made  in  the  following  passage  :  “I  conceive  that 
all  the  everlastings  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak  stand  in 
some  shape  or  other  connected  with  God’s  dispensation  of 
love  and  mercy  to  man  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  ages  or 
everlastings  began  with  him,  and  shall  terminate  when  Christ 
hath  subdued  all  things,  and  the  last  enemy  death  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Hence  the  state  after  this  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  described  in  Scripture  by  the  expression  ‘  everlasting 
life,’  but  by  other  words  and  phrases.  For  example, — the 
dead  are  said  to  put  on  incorruption  or  immortality.  Mor¬ 
tality  is  then  said  to  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  They  cannot 
die  any  more,  but  are  equal  unto  the  angels,  being  sons  of  the 
resurrection,  their  inheritance  is  incorruptible,  and  fadeth  not 
away,  and  they  are  to  be  forever  {pantote)  with  the  Lord.”®* 

The  last  sentence  of  this  extract  suggests  the  final  con¬ 
tribution  of  Balfour  to  his  system,  which  was  made  in  1828 
in  his  “Three  Essays.”®'^  Here  he  promulgated  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  souls  of  men  are  not  immortal,  that  the  spirit 
returns  unto  God  who  gave  it,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  laid  up 
with  Christ  in  God,  unconscious,  to  be  restored  to  man  in 
the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  at  which  time  all  men  shall 
be  immediately  admitted  without  judgment  into  felicity,  from 
which  they  shall  never  depart.  ®  ® 

®®The  witty  Parsons  Cooke,  in  his  “  Modern  Universalism  Exposed,” 
took  the  pains  to  count  up  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  according 
to  Balfour,  and  found  that  they  exceeded  by  one  chapter  his  entire  preach¬ 
ing  upon  all  other  subjects.  Cooke  suggested  that  the  name  of  the  New 
Testament  should  be  changed  to  “The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  foretold” 
as  more  appropriate  to  its  contents. 

®®“  Inquiry,”  p.  354. 

Three  Essays  on  the  intermediate  State  of  the  dead,  the  Resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  on  the  Greek  terms  rendered  judge,  judgment,  condemned, 
condemnation,  damned,  damnation,  etc.,  in  the  New  Testament,”  etc. 
Charlestown,  1828,  8vo.  pp.  359. 

®*See  p.  205.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  theory  drove  Balfour  back  to 
the  orthodox  interpretation  of  i  Peter  iii.  18  ff.  that  “  the  time  of  the 
preaching  of  Christ  by  the  spirit  and  their  disobedience  was  one  and  the 
same  time”  (p.  45). 
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All  these  gradual  discoveries  and  communications  to  the 
public  only  made  the  Balfourean  system  more  popular  with 
the  Universalists.  It  spread  rapidly,  was  eagerly  read,  and 
learned  by  heart  by  multitudes  of  the  people,  and  filled  the 
air  with  the  clamor  of  controversy.  Doubtless  the  New 
England  teachers  were  not  idle,  and  there  were  many  faith¬ 
ful  parish  sermons  like  one  of  Emmons  upon  “The  Plea  of 
Sinners  against  Endless  Punishment.”®^  There  are  five  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  says,  upon  which  the  Universalists  argue  in  favor 
of  their  doctrine.  These  are:  “  The  universal  goodness  of 
God  ;  the  universal  atonement  of  Christ ;  the  universal  offers 
of  salvation;  the  universal  goodness  of  mankind;  their 
universal  punishment  in  this  life.”  The  arguments  of  the 
first  four  heads  are  those  with  which  we  have  already  become 
familiar.  Under  the  last  he  intends  evidently  to  meet  the 
form  of  Universalism  before  us.  He  says:  “They  affirm 
that  there  is  not  a  threatening  in  the  Bible  respecting  any 
future  and  eternal  punishment  of  sinners.  But  all  men  of 
plain  common  sense  who  have  read  the  Bible  and  whose  un¬ 
derstanding  has  not  been  darkened  by  the  blindness  of  the 
heart  and  by  the  sophistry  of  deceivers,  know  that  God  has 
plainly  threatened  future  and  eternal  punishment  to'  the 
finally  impenitent  and  unbelievers.”®®  And  thus,  with  the 
most  summary  quotation  of  certain  passages,  he  dismisses 
their  position.  In  a  sermon  there  is  little  room  for  prolonged 
discussion,  and  yet  Emmons  desired  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  exegesis  by  which  Balfour  had  now  attempted  to  sup¬ 
port  Universalism.  So  he  declares  that  the  method  of  the 
Universalists  is  wrong.  They  come  to  each  passage  of 
Scripture  which  they  quote,  determined  to  make  it  support 
their  own  false  principles.  Single  texts  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  the  whole  Bible.  ‘  ‘  No  doctrine  can 
be  proved  or  refuted  by  merely  marshalling  one  class  of 
texts  against  another  without  explaining  them  according  to 
some  sound  and  accepted  principle.  Texts  ought  never  to 
be  adduced  to  explain  and  establish  any  first  principles ;  but 
®*Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  592  flF.  p.  598. 

VOL.  XLVI.  No.  181.  8 
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first  principles  are  to  be  adduced  to  explain  and  establish  the 
sense  of  every  text  of  Scripture.”®  ^  This  sounds  like  a  plea 
for  the  most  pronounced  sort  of  dogmatic  exegesis.  But  such 
is  not  Emmons’s  intent.  He  is  complaining  of  the  dogmatic 
exegesis  of  the  Universalists.  What  he  means  is  determined 
by  the  significance  he  attaches  to  the  phrase  ‘  ‘  first  principles," 
and  this  he  has  explained  by  pointing  to  those  great  and  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines  which  constitute  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  which  are  derived  from  the  Bible  itself. 
He  mentions  “the  true  meaning  of  God’s  universal  good¬ 
ness  as  consisting  in  universal  benevolence  and  limited  com¬ 
placence  ;  ”  and  of  the  “  true  sense  of  the  universal  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ.”  Reason  was  to  have  its  place,  though  not 
the  supreme  place,  in  interpretation.  He  complains  of  the 
Universalists  that  “  they  never  lay  down  principles  and  ex¬ 
plain  them,  nor  construe  Scripture  according  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  But  those  who  hold  to  a  limited  salvation  lay 

down  principles  and  explain  them . They  do  not  set  one 

text  of  Scripture  against  another,  but  explain  every  text 
agreeably  to  the  great  principles  which  they  have  established 
and  explained.”® 2 

But  opposition  to  Ballou’s  and  Balfour’s  views  arose 
among  those  Universalists  who  were  still  inclined  to  favor 
the  doctrine  of  Restoration.  Among  these,  Charles  Hud¬ 
son,  pastor  of  a  Universalist  church  in  Westminster,  Mass., 
published  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Ballou®®  in 
which  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Universalist  litera¬ 
ture  he  brought  materials  to  set  forth  fully  the  doctrines  he 
wished  to  refute.  As  is  well  known,  this  disagreement  with 
Ballou  ripened  into  a  movement  which  separated  from  the 
Universalist  denomination  in  1831,  and  maintained  under 
the  name  of  the  “  Restorationist  Association”  a  separate 
p.  599.  p.  601. 

®3“  A  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  of  Boston,  being  a 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Retribution  against  the  Principal  Ar¬ 
guments  used  by  him,  Mr.  Balfour  and  others,”  etc.  Woodstock,  1827.  8vo. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  308.  For  a  complete  review  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  literary  activity, 
see  Eddy,  Vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
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existence  till  1841.®**  Hudson  was  a  sharp  and  witty  an¬ 
tagonist,  and  when  he  turned  his  weapons  against  Balfour, 
the  latter  could  not  endure  his  sarcasm.  He  summed  up  the 
first  “Inquiry”  very  well  in  the  following  words:  “In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  B.  has  succeeded  in  refuting 
future  or  eternal  punishment,  it  is  proper  to  leave  all  that  he 
has  said  upon  Sheol,  Hades,  and  Tartarus  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  for  surely,  if  they  do  not  mean  misery  at  all,  as  Mr. 
Ballou  contends,  they  do  not  have  the  least  bearing  in  decid¬ 
ing  the  question  whether  misery  be  endless.  .  .  .  The  only 
word  he  allows  to  signify  misery  is  Gehenna ;  and  wherever 
it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is,  he  says,  applied  to  the 
Jews,  and  expresses  those  judgments,  and  those  only,  which 
fell  upon  that  nation  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  ...  So 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  labors  comes  precisely  to  this  : — 
If  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  does  not  mean  endless 
misery,  that  doctrine  is  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures !  He 
has  written  more  than  four  hundred  pages  to  show  that  there 
can  be  no  punishment  in  a  future  state  because  Jerusalem 
was  captured  in  this  !  Hudson  complains  also  repeatedly 
of  Balfour’s  apparent  desire  to  “  pull  down  and  not  build 
up,” — a  fundamental  and  just  criticism. 

Hudson’s  remarks  irritated  Balfour  extremely,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  bear  criti¬ 
cism  with  equanimity,  and  in  some  remarks  upon  Hudson’s 
Letters  which  he  attached  to  his  “Three  Essays,”  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  petty  personalities.  One  good  argument  refuting 
Hudson’s  own  theories,  is  however  found  here.  Punishment 
arising  from  “the  internal  state  of  the  mind ”  alone,  and  not 
from  any  external  application,  he  says,  leaves  the  abandoned 
sinner  with  nothing  to  fear  in  the  future  world.  “The  more 
hardened  he  dies,  so  much  the  better  for  him  in  the  world 
to  which  he  goes . If  he  can  only  contrive  to  keep  him¬ 

self  hardened  in  hell,  what  in  God’s  universe  can  distress 
him,  upon  Mr.  Hudson’s  system  of  future  punishment?”®® 

**Eddy,  Vol.  ii.  chap.  iv.  *®Series  of  Letters,  p.  167. 

••Three  Essays,  p.  321. 
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Hudson  replied  in  a  small  book®'^  in  which  among  other 
things  he  pricked  the  fallacy  of  Balfour’s  methods  of  exe¬ 
gesis,  but  he  succeeded  in  setting  up  no  sufficient  method 
for  himself.  ®  ® 

Faithful  orthodox  ministers  did  not  neglect  the  subject  in 
their  parish  sermons.  Edward  R.  Tyler,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  delivered  a  series  of  “Lectures  on  Future  Punish¬ 
ment  ”  to  his  church,  which  he  afterwards  published.  ®  ®  Direct 
reference  is  made  to  Balfour’s  ideas'^®  in  the  discussion  of 
Gehenna.  The  book  w'as  a  faithful  and  useful  discussion  of 
the  whole  theme.  It  shows  how  the  ministry  of  that  day 
overcame  the  danger  from  Universalism — by  openly  com¬ 
bating  it  in  the  pulpit. 

But  now  a  more  formidable  antagonist  of  Universalism 
appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Moses  Stuart. 
The  success  with  which  Balfour  had  met  among  his  co¬ 
religionists,  had  induced  him  to  call  loudly  for  a  refutation. 
Stuart  had  been  frequently  mentioned  as  the  man  who  should 
undertake  it,  and  probably  it  was  in  response  to  direct  solic¬ 
itations  that  he  finally  published,  first  in  the  Panoplist,  and 
then  in  a  separate  form,  his  book  entitled  “  Pixegetical 
Essays  on  several  Words  relating  to  Future  Punishment. 

It  was  not  formally  a  reply  to  Balfour,  and  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  “a  polemic  attitude”  mentioned  but  one  writer 
of  opposing  teaching,  and  him  only  in  a  short  appendix. 

®’“A  Reply  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  Essays,”  etc.  Woodstock,  1829.  i2mo.  pp.209. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  37  ff. 

*®Middleto\vn,  1829.  8vo.  pp.  180.  It  was  reviewed  in  the  Christian  Ex¬ 
aminer,  New  Series,  3,  (1830)  p.  392  ff.,  by  a  writer  who  only  mentioned  the 
book  and  then  devoted  himself  to  a  statement  of  his  own  views.  According 
to  the  Unitarian  policy  of  his  day,  he  is  not  very  explicit.  He  teaches  that 
we  have  “the  power  of  forming  character  for  heaven  ”  (293).  The  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  is  that  the  character  formed  here  determines  the  reward 
there.  There  is  no  proper  punishment,  for  all  unhappiness  which  follows 
upon  wickedness,  works  itself  out.  There  seems  to  be  no  opportunity  in  the 
next  world  to  form  character  (398).  He  does  not  state  explicitly  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  a  change  of  character  in  the  next  world,  but  seems  to 
hint  that  the  result  will  be  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  (399). 

’®See,  for  example,  pp.  17,  22.  ’^Andover,  1830.  8vo.  pp.  156. 
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Yet  it  was  Balfour’s  works  which  drew  out  the  treatise,  and 
his  first  “Inquiry,”  and  that  portion  of  the  second  which 
referred  to  the  words  aion^  etc. ,  were  substantially  met. 

The  work  opens  with  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  impossibility  of  answering  inquiries  as  to  the 
future  state  by  the  light  of  reason.  Ancient  philosophy 
failed  even  to  establish  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Our 
appeal  must  then  be  to  the  Bible  which  must  be  examined 
without  prepossessions,  candidly  and  impartially.  Such  an 
examination  Stuart  sets  himself  to  make. 

The  words  duov  and  ahovco^  diVe  first  examined.  Their  clas¬ 
sical  use  is  presented,  and  then  in  various  classes  the  cases 
quoted  in  which  they  appear  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
meaning  exhibited  in  each  case.  The  presentation  is  fair, 
the  summing  up  convincing,  and  the  conclusion  is  expressed 
with  force  in  these  words:  “Whenever  dewv  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  designating  future  time,  as  a 
period  of  duration,  it  designates  an  indefinite,  unlimited  time 
in  all  cases  ;  those  of  future  punishment  being  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  excepted.”  “In  regard  to  all  the  cases  of  duovio^  which 
have  a  relation  to  future  time,  it  is  quite  plain  and  certain 
that  they  designate  an  endless  period,  an  unlimited  duration” 
(the  cases  referring  to  future  punishment  being  excepted).'^® 
He  examines  the  Hebrew  olam,  and  the  Greek  w^ords  dnov 
and  in  the  LXX.  with  the  same  result. 

With  this  general  preparation  he  comes  to  consider  those 
cases,  already  quoted  in  the  investigation,  in  which  these 
words  are  applied  to  future  punishment.  He  finds  these 
parallel  in  all  philological  respects  to  the  cases  in  which 
the  future  blessedness  of  the  righteous  is  stated,  and  he 
sums  up  his  conclusion  in  the  following  words:  “It  does 
most  plainly  and  indubitably  follow  that,  if  the  Scriptures 
have  not  asserted  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
neither  have  they  asserted  the  endless  happiness  of  the 
righteous,  nor  the  endless  glory  and  existence  of  the  God¬ 
head.  The  one  is  equally  certain  with  the  other.  Both  are 

p.  37.  '’UdtW.,  p.  46. 
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laid  in  the  same  balance.  They  must  be  tried  by  the  same 
tests.  And  if  vve  give  up  the  one,  we  must,  in  order  to  be 
consistent,  give  up  the  other  also.”'^'*  The  bearing  of  this 
will  be  seen  when  we  recall  that  Stuart  rested  all  these  truths 
on  revelation  alone,  since  the  powers  of  our  reason  had  never 
discovered  them  to  heathen  nations,  nor  ever  could.  He 
adds  further  on  :  “I  have  long  searched  with  anxious  solici¬ 
tude  for  a  te.Kt  in  the  Bible  which  should  even  seem  to 
favor  the  idea  of  a  future  probation.  I  cannot  find  it.’’^^ 
This  part  of  the  discussion  ended,  Stuart  goes  over  to  the 
consideration  of  Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna. 
The  exposition  is  temperate  and  fair.  He  acknowledges 
all  that  Balfour  says  (though  not  mentioning  him  by  name) 
in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  Sheol  in  many  passages.  He 
then  introduces’^®  a  discussion  of  the  figurative  use  of  lan¬ 
guage,  which  sets  forth  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  such  a  word  is  to  be  interpreted,  in  any  kind  of  liter¬ 
ature.  The  figurative  use  of  every  word  representing  in¬ 
tangible  and  invisible  objects  must  be  derived  from  the  literal 
uses  by  which  it  was  originally  restricted  to  objects  accessible 
to  the  observation  of  the  senses.  Paradise  was  a  pleasure 
garden  literally ;  but  figuratively  it  is  the  state  of  the  blessed 
in  the  eternal  world.  Hence  the  question  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Sheol  and  like  words  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
their  literal  uses  (as  Balfour  had  sought  to  do)  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  still  remains :  Are  they  “ever  employed  in  the  figur¬ 
ative  or  secondary  sense  in  the  Old  Testament  The 

determination  of  this  question,  Stuart  confesses,  “depends 
perhaps  in  great  measure  on  the  state  of  knowledge  among 
the  Hebrews  with  regard  to  future  rewards  and  punishments.” 
That  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  such  things,  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  belief  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  future  forbids 


p.  57. 

p.  6o.  On  p.  72  flf.  Stuart  notices  the  supposition  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  dedjuo^  is  “  spiritual.”  This  was  a  phase  of  the  meaning  suggested  by 
Winchester  in  his  ”  aionian,”  and  resembles  the  modern  notion  that  the 
word  is  “  qualitative  ”  rather  than  quantitive. 

"'^Ibid.y  p.  94.  Ibid. ^  p.  98. 
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us  to  suppose.  Many  texts  are  evacuated  of  their  meaning 
on  such  a  supposition. “The  sum  of  the  evidence  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  Sheol  is  that  the  Hebrews 
did'probably  in  some  cases  connect  with  the  use  of  this  word 
the  idea  of  misery  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  body.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  safely  believe  this ;  and  to  aver 
more  than  this  would  be  somewhat  hazardous,  when  all  the 
examples  of  the  word  are  duly  considered. A  like  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Hades  follows.  The  Hades  of  Luke  xvi.  23,  he 
says,  has  the  significance  of  Tartarus,  the  place  of  future 
and  endless  punishment.  As  to  Gehenna,  the  discussion  is 
shorter,  but  equally  explicit.  Of  Balfour’s  notion  that  its 
punishment  meant  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Stuart  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  notice. 

This  treatise  practically  closed  the  controversy  on  the  side 
of  the  New  England  divines.*®  The  dogmatic  answer  to 
Universalism  was  already  made,  and  the  exegetical  answer, 
which  only  remained  in  some  little  doubt  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Balfour,  was  now  in.  The  danger  that  any  large 
inroads  would  be  made  upon  Congregational  churches  was 

’*Such  are  Prov.  v.  5;  ix.  18;  Heb.  xxi.  13;  Ps.  ix.  17;  Prov.  vii,  27; 
XV.  24;  Num.  xvi.  30,  33;  Deut.  xxxii.  22  ;  i  Kings  ii.  6,  9;  Ps.  xlix.  14, 
15 ;  Tsa.  V.  14. 
lin'd.,  p.  1 14. 

*®Space  forbids  us  to  notice  at  length  the  admirable  volume  of  Parsons 
Cooke  of  Ware,  Mass.,  “  Modern  Universalism  Exposed  :  in  an  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Kalfour.”  Lowell,  1834.  8vo.  pp. 
248.  The  several  chapters  were  originally  parish  sermons  designed  to 
counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Universalists  among  his  own  flock,  and  were 
accompanied  with  success.  The  work  rests  largely  upon  Stuart,  but  has  an 
independent  value  of  its  own,  and  is  another  proof  of  the  well-known  clear¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  cogency  of  reasoning  of  its  writer.  It  is  marked  by  the 
spice  of  wit  and  often  sarcasm.  Mis  exposure  of  the  “credulity”  of  the 
followers  of  Balfour  is  keen  and  not  without  apologetic  value.  In  the  same 
way  there  grew  up  a  little  book  by  Andrew  Royce  of  Wilmington,  Vt., 
"  Universalism  a  modern  Invention,  and  not  according  to  Godliness.”  Wind¬ 
sor,  Vt.,  1839.  i2mo.  pp.  207.  A.  W.  McClure  (Lectures  on  Ultra-Universal- 
ism.  Boston,  1838.  i2mo.  pp.  126.)  fairly  laughed  Universalism  down — a 
style  of  argument  not  always  and  everywhere  fitted  for  success,  but  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  Balfourean  type  of  doctrine. 
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now  overcome,*^  and  the  Unitarian  controversy  having  been 
brought  to  an  end  about  the  same  time  (1833),  and  in  a  few 
years  more  the  complications  involved  in  the  “Plan  of 
Union  ”  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  having  been  disen¬ 
tangled  (1838),  the  orthodox  churches,  with  greater  confi- 
dence  in  their  principles  and  their  prospects,  pressed  forward 
to  the  active  and  aggressive  Christian  work  in  which  they 
have  ever  since  been  engaged.  The  discussion  of  Universal- 
ism  has  not  ceased,  and  papers  upon  such  subjects  are  con¬ 
stantly  appearing  in  our  own  day.  But  Universalism  is 
distinctly  recognized  as  a  foreign  thing,  and  the  controversy 
with  it  settled. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  relentlessness  of  the  logic 
of  facts  and  of  the  impotence  of  the  opinions  of  men  to 
withstand  their  progress,  that  Balfour,  whose  theology  and 
influence,  both  among  the  general  body  of  the  New  England 
churches  and  even  among  his  own  denomination,  had  been 
annihilated  by  Stuart’s  PIssays,  had  not  the  slightest  thought 
that  such  a  fate  had  befallen  him.  He  published  a  “  Reply,” 
in  1831,  which  was  full  of  personalities,  but  contained  no 
substantial  addition  to  the  discussion.  *2  in  the  following 
year  he  published  the  third  (largely  re-written)  edition  of  his 
“Inquiry.”  In  the  Introduction  he  uses  the  following 
language.  After  having  denominated  Professor  Stuart’s 
Essays  an  attempt  to  refute  the  “  Inquiry,”  he  says:  “  We 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  understanding  to 
think  that  he  considers  his  essays  deserving  the  name  of  an 
answer  to  the  Inquiry.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  single  in¬ 
telligent  man,  orthodox  or  otherwise,  who  thinks  his  essays 
a  reply  to  it.  But  we  have  heard  several  express  a  contrary 
opinion.  If  the  book  [viz.,  the  ‘  Inquiry  ’]  then  is  not  un¬ 
answerable,  we  may  say,  it  yet  remains  unanswered.... 

**  Public  discussion  between  orthodox  ministers  and  Universalists  continued 
to  form  a  feature  of  the  times.  See  the  “  Danvers  Discussion  ”  between 
Braman  and  Thomas  Whittemore,  which  lasted  an  entire  day,  an  account 
of  which  was  published  by  Whittemore  in  a  pamphlet  (1833). 

*2“  Reply  to  Prof.  Stuart’s  Exegetical  Essays  on  several  Words  relating  to 
Future  Punishment.”  Boston,  1831.  8vo.  pp.  238. 
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Without  these  attacks,  I  might  have  gone  down  to  my  grave 
doubting  whether  I  might  not  after  all  be  mistaken  in  my 
views.  It  would  be  almost  sinful  in  me  now  to  doubt  their 
correctness,  considering  the  character,  talents,  and  standing 
of  the  men,  who  have  tried  but  failed  to  point  out  my 
error.”  **  And  yet  in  1840  Thomas  Whittemore,  who  had 
been  a  Balfourean,  issued  his  “  Plain  Guide  to  Universalism,” 
— a  kind  of  Universalist  Dogmatics — which  leaned  decidedly 
towards  Restorationism ;  in  1841  the  Universalists  as  a 
whole  had  become  so  favorable  to  Restorationism  that  the 
Restorationist  Association  could  dissolve;  and  in  1878  the 
Universalist  ministers  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty- three  to  two,  adopted  a  statement  of  belief,  which 
while  strongly  Unitarian,  and  so  far  in  accord  with  Ballou’s 
theology,  was  decidedly  restorationist,  and  marked  the  com¬ 
plete  downfall  of  Balfour’s  system,*^ 

Ere  we  turn  away  from  these  studies,  it  may  be  well,  in 
view  of  the  claims  made  by  various  teachers  of  the  present 
day  as  to  the  complete  originality  of  their  own  speculations, 
to  summarize  the  theories  which  from  time  to  time  New 
England  divinity  has  considered  and  deliberately  rejected. 
It  is  certainly  not  wise  for  the  present  generation  to  consider 
with  profound  attention  as  a  new  and  promising  speculation 
what  previous  thinkers  have  examined  and  found  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  sound  theology.  The  refer¬ 
ences  are  to  volume  and  page  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

I.  The  most  fundamental  error  appearing  in  every  form  of 
heretical  eschatology  is  misconception  of  the  benevolence  of 
God.  It  may  look  forward  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  and  place  happiness  as  the  supreme  end  (xliii.  26  ; 
xlv.  693,  682  ;  xlvi.  99);  or  it  may  seek  to  modify  existing 

Inquiry,”  pp.  ix,  x.  Paul ‘Dean  was  preaching  in  the  same  year  a 
“Course  of  Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Final  Restoration  ”  (1832,  large  8vo. 
pp.  190)  which  was  much  more  in  the  line  of  the  future  than  Balfour  would 
have  supposed. 

**  Eddy,  Vol.  ii.  p.  339  ff. 
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conditions  of  probation  (xliii.  12);  but  it  always  labors  under 
the  fundamental  defect  that  it  is  a  priori  in  the  character  of 
its  reasoning.  With  all  their  explanations  of  benevolence,  and 
defences  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  the  New  England  divines 
always  insisted  sharply  upon  the  principle  that  what  benevo¬ 
lence  in  fact  demanded,  was  to  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the 
facts  of  the  Universe  and  to  Scripture  (xliii.  296,  301,  722  ; 
xlvi.  98,  1 17). 

2.  The  realistic  error,  which  makes  salvation  or  grace  to 
be  conferred  without  a  special  act  upon  the  part  of  God  or 
man,  they  found  presented  in  Relly’s  “union  ”  (xlv.  670); 
but  the  reply  embraces  every  form  of  realism,  more  or  less 
emphatic,  for  it  is  connected  with  the  most  thorough-going 
denial  of  the  principle  of  realism  in  its  connection  with  origi¬ 
nal  sin,  imputation,  and  related  doctrines  (xlvi.  102,  103  ; 
xlv.  678), 

3.  Errors  as  to  the  atonement  (xlv.  676 ;  xlvi.  96,  97, 
100,  lOl). 

4.  Errors  as  to  the  ability  of  man  to  repent.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  gospel,  or,  as  it  is  termed  now,  of  the  historic 
Christ,  to  repentance,  was  discussed,  and  generally  rejected 
(xliii.  21,  716;  xl^i.  104);  or  where  accepted  (xlvi.  105)  it 
was  with  reference  to  God’s  sovereign  administration  of 
grace,  and  not  to  man’s  metaphysical  ability  to  repent,  and 
not  as  constituting  any  excuse  for  impenitence  (comp,  xliii. 

717)- 

5.  False  theories  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  mujv  and 
dtwvto' :  limited  duration  (xliii.  29 ;  xlv.  686) ;  temporal 
punishment  (xlv.  692;  xlvi.  112);  “  aionian  ”  that  is,  not 
used  in  a  temporal  sense  at  all  (xlv.  618,  686)  ;  “spiritual” 
(xlv.  1 18).  To  all  these  theories  full  replies  were  given. 

6.  Various  interpretations  of  i  Peter  iii.  18-20  (xliii.  31  ; 
xlv.  684).  The  same  interpretation  is  given  by  all  the  New 
England  writers,  that  the  preacher  was  Noah  (xliii.  715). 

7.  F'alse  theories  of  probation,  whether  perpetual  (xliii.  12, 
26;  xlv.  682);  or  extending  to  the  judgment  (xliii.  12; 
comp.  xlvi.  1 18).  The  answer  was  always  emphatic  that 
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probation  is  confined  to  this  life,  and  rested  entirely  upon 
the  statements  of  the  Scriptures  (xliii.  712,  714  ;  comp.  xlvi. 
1 18). 

8.  Theories  as  to  the  nature,  object,  and  justice  of  punish¬ 
ment ;  disciplinary  (xliii.  26;  xlv.  685;  comp,  xliii.  12, 
287);  unjust  (xliii.  8,  288,  302;  comp,  xliii.  18,  20,  293, 
719).  The  great  reply  to  the  latter  error  was  always  from 
the  nature  of  virtue. 

9.  Annihilation  (xliii.  ii,  713). 


ARTICLE  VI. 

FUTURE  PUNISHMENT  AND  RECENT  EXEGESIS. 

BY  WILLIAM  ARNOLD  STEVENS,  PROFESSOR  IN  ROCHESTER  THEOLOGICAL 

SE.MINARY. 

The  problem  of  human  probation  involves  two  questions 
which  are  now  widely  engaging  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men  in  the  Christian  church.  The  first :  Are  the  issues  of 
human  probation  eternal  ?  The  second  :  When  does  that 
probation  end  ?  or  rather.  Does  man’s  present  life  determine 
his  eternal  future  ?  The  latter  of  the  two  can  be  approached 
only  through  the  former.  It  is  the  former  which  I  propose 
to  consider  in  the  present  paper,  to  state  and  on  certain 
points  briefly  to  vindicate  the  testimony  of  modern  New  Tes¬ 
tament  exegesis  concerning  it. 

Do  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  teach  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment  ? 

The  science  of  biblical  interpretation,  I  maintain,  has  an¬ 
swered  this  inquiry  in  all  but  unanimous  affirmative.  That 
this  to-day  is  the  dictum  of  scientific  research  into  the  New 
Testament,  the  general  consensus  of  the  leading  modern  ex- 
egetes,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  recent 
literature  on  the  subject,  who  considers  the  form  which  the 
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controversy  has  taken.  Those  who  deny  that  this  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  New  Testament  take  the  attitude  of  protest. 
They  practically  admit  that  the  authority  of  the  great  body 
of  scholars  is  against  them.  Their  discussions  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  07ius  probandi  is  thrown  upon  themselves. 

It  will  perhaps  be  the  clearest  and  fairest  mode  of  presen¬ 
tation  to  formulate  the  leading  objections  or  arguments 
advanced  by  those  who  deny  that  the  New  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  teach  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  validity  of  them  from  the  exegetical  standpoint. 

One  premise,  however,  requires  emphatic  enunciation  at 
the  outset.  The  question  before  us  is  one  of  interpretation, 
and  not  of  theology  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  In¬ 
terpretation  is  a  science,  in  its  own  right.  It  is  a  science 
inductive  in  its  method,  with  certain  defined  principles  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  in  the  use  of  which  it  is  on  the  line  of  progress  and 
discovery,  advancing  step  by  step  to  the  ascertainment  and 
verification  of  Christian  truth.  The  question  whether  the 
New  Testament  does  or  does  not  teach  a  given  proposition 
is  one  to  be  ascertained  through  the  scientific  methods  proper 
to  the  domain  of  biblical  interpretation,  and  in  no  other  way. 
On  a  given  proposition  it  is  one  thing  to  ask  whether  the 
church  holds  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  whether  philosophical 
theologians  hold  it  as  a  necessary  postulate  or  deduction — it 
is  another  to  ask  what  testimony  concerning  it  is  elicited 
by  scientific  interpretation  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
problem  is  a  simple  one  in  statement,  difficult  as  it  may  be  in 
solution.  A  group  of  Greek  documents  lies  before  us, — all 
written,  say,  within  a  given  half-century;  what  did  the  writers 
of  these  documents  believe  and  teach  on  this  point  ?  Are 
they  silent  regarding  it  ?  Or  do  they  speak  in  obscure  or 
ambiguous  terms?  Or,  again,  are  their  teachings  inhar¬ 
monious  and  even  contradictory  ?  Or  finally,  do  they  speak 
without  reserve,  in  terms  accordant,  explicit  and  unequivo¬ 
cal  ?  It  is  the  function  of  interpretation,  and  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  only,  to  pronounce;  furthermore,  if  it  be  a  science  at 
all,  it  will  be  able,  in  time,  to  pronounce  a  final  and  decisive 
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opinion ;  and  still  further,  if  it  be  true  to  itself,  no  prejudice 
and  no  tradition  can  fetter  it,  or  control  its  deliverances. 
The  exegete  finds  it  constantly  necessary  to  counterwork 
two  popular  impressions  or  prejudices.  First,  that  the  Bible 
is  a  book  written  on  the  level  of  the  average  reader,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  be  within  his  uninstructed  comprehension — that  the 
wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  Second, 
that  exegesis  is  not  a  science  at  all,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  but  is  essentially  empirical,  has  no  established 
principles  of  procedure,  and  that  its  history  is  little  else  than 
a  register  and  classification  of  the  shifting  arbitrary  opinions 
of  successive  generations  of  Christian  scholars.  I  cannot 
pause  here  to  verify  or  vindicate  the  premise, — a  premise  so 
often  silently  ignored,  notably  in  Canon  Row’s  “  Future  Ret¬ 
ribution,” — but  only  to  repeat  it.  Biblical  interpretation  is 
a  science,  based  on  established  principles,  inductive  in  its 
method,  and  slowly  but  surely  progressive  in  its  achievement. 

I.  It  is  averred,  in  the  first  place,  by  way  of  protest 
against  the  received  interpretations,  that  biblical  exegesis  has 
been  unduly  influenced  by  dogmatic  theology — in  other 
words,  that  it  has  not  kept  itself  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis. 

This  charge,  or  assumption,  underlies  the  whole  of  Canon 
Row’s  recent  work  on  “Future  Retribution.”  He  assails 
not  the  current  exegesis,  but  “  the  current  theology  ”  which 
teaches  such  and  such  interpretations.  Farrar  takes  similar 
ground.  Taking  the  history  of  exegesis  as  a  whole,  the 
charge  is  not  altogether  ungrounded  ;  but  that  the  exegesis 
of  the  present  century  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  dog¬ 
matic  prepossessions  in  its  research  into  this  particular  ques¬ 
tion  is  more  than  doubtful.  At  all  events  the  critics  of 
orthodox  interpreters  are  not  assisting  by  their  example  to 
correct  the  evil ;  they  have  none  of  them  shown  us  a  more 
excellent  way.  Canon  Row  devotes  the  latter  half  of  his 
work  to  a  professedly  exegetical  investigation  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  but  much  of  it  is  dogmatic  exegesis  of 
the  worst  sort,  not  only  dogmatic  in  tone,  but  dogmatic  in 
method.  I  quote  a  single  sentence  by  way  of  specimen. 
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The  apostle  John,  in  writing  of  eternal  life,  he  says,  ‘'iden¬ 
tifies  it  with  love,  which  he  shortly  afterwards  pronounces  to 
be  the  essence  of  the  character  of  God.”  Again  (p.  243) 
we  have  this  assertion:  “The  word  Gehenna  here  translated 
‘  hell  ’  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  name  of  a  valley 
situated  a  short  distance  from  Jerusalem,” — an  assertion  in 
blind  defiance  of  all  recent  lexicography. 

Furthermore,  if  “the  current  theology”  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  sometimes  wresting  texts,  and  of  building  entire 
dogmas  on  single  isolated  passages,  what  shall  be  said  of 
writers  who  cite  in  support  of  the  wider  hope  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  from  John’s  report  of  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus: 
“The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into 
his  hand”  (iii.  35),  and  omit  any  reference  to  the  very  next 
verse,  which  reads:  “He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath 
eternal  life ;  but  he  that  obeyeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him  ”  ?  In  fact,  I  know 
of  no  more  effective  reply  to  the  above  cavil,  nor  indeed  any 
more  convincing  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  (for  example) 
Farrar’s  position,  than  could  be  made  by  taking  the  list  of 
Scripture  passages  cited  at  the  close  of  his  “Eternal  Hope,” 
arranging  them  according  to  authorship,  and  reading  them 
in  their  connection. 

I  may  add,  before  passing  to  the  next  point,  a  suggestion 
from  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris’s  “ Is  there  Salvation  after  Death?” 
that  the  charge  of  wresting  proof-texts  in  the  interests  of 
dogma  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  writers  who  use  the 
phrase  of  Zechariah,  “  prisoners  of  hope,”  as  if  it  furnished 
any  possible  support  to  the  theory  of  ultimate  restoration. 

2.  The  next  objection  concerns  the  w'ord  auovto^.  The 
remonstrant  interpreters  unite  in  maintaining  that  this  word 
has  been  misunderstood,  or  perverted  from  its  proper  sig¬ 
nification. 

In  King  James’s  version  it  is  usually  rendered  by  “eter¬ 
nal,”  in  a  few  instances  by  “everlasting.”  The  Revisers 
have  uniformly  translated  it  “  eternal.  ”  This  Greek  adjective 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  hinge  of  the  controversy, 
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and  reams  of  print  have  been  published  to  demonstrate  that 
it  does  not  in  all  cases  denote  absolute  endlessness — quite 
unnecessarily,  inasmuch  as  no  lexicographer  ever  maintained 
that  it  did.  In  discussing  Matthew  xxv.  46,  “These  shall 
go  away  into  eternal  punishment,”  Farrar  maintains  that 
“eternal”  means  ‘‘above  and  beyond  time;”  time,  he  says, 
“being  simply  a  mode  of  thought  necessary  to  our  finite 
condition.”  No  other  scholar  that  I  know  of,  has  ventured 
so  confidently,  as  if  it  were  hardly  to  be  questioned,  so  dog¬ 
matically  I  might  say,  these  precise  definitions  of  the  two 
terms  “time”  and  “eternal” — terms  familiar  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  but  which  have  cost  metaphysicians  not  a  little 
study.  Archdeacon  Farrar  is  forbearing  enough  to  add : 
“The  utter  dearth  of  metaphysical  knowledge  renders  most 
people  incapable  of  realizing  a  condition  which  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  time — a  condition  which  crushes  eternity  into  an 
hour,  and  extends  an  hour  into  eternity.  But  the  philo¬ 
sophic  Jews  and  the  greatest  Christian  Fathers  were  quite 
familiar  with  it.”  Dr.  J.  M.  Whiton  has  given  currency  to 
the  protest  of  the  New  School  of  interpretation,  more  widely, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  American  scholar.  His  definition 
of  however,  differs  from  the  above.  He  says : 

“We  speak  scripturally  of  eternal  punishment  only  when 
we  drop  from  the  phrase  the  idea  of  duration,  and  mean 
simply  the  punishment  taking  place  in  eternity.”^ 

Canon  Row  denies  that  the  word  means  eternal  in  any 
proper  sense  whatever,  and  demands  that  it  be  rendered  “  age¬ 
long.”  He  recommends  to  translate  in  Romans  xvi.  26, 
6  aiiovto^  “the  age-long  God”  (p.  214).  He  under¬ 

takes  to  show  that  auov  “was  used  to  denote  a  short 
period  of  time,”  etc.  But  this  paper  is  not  designed  to  criti¬ 
cise  in  detail  any  single  writer,  least  of  all  to  follow  up  the 
(as  we  are  compelled  to  deem  it)  unscientific  and  inconclu¬ 
sive  reasoning  of  Canon  Row  on  the  terms  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  ablest  Greek  scholar  among  all  the  advocates  of  the 
*Is  Eternal  Punishment  Endless?  p.  55. 
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recent  eschatology — I  am  speaking  particularly  of  English 
and  American  scholars — does  not  rest  his  case  upon  the 
terms  auov  and  auoveoz.  Professor  Plumptre  distinctly  ad¬ 
mits  that  they  denote  indefinite  duration — in  some  instances 
raised  to  the  idea  of  perpetuity.  He  admits  also,  perhaps 
by  way  of  kindly  hint  to  his  friend  Archdeacon  Farrar,  an 
inability  to  conceive  of  life  apart  from  the  idea  of  time. 
“This,”  he  says,  “may  be  a  personal  infirmity  of  brain 
power  ....  but  I  apprehend  the  infirmity  is  common  to 
many  minds  besides  my  own.” 

In  questions  of  definition  the  appeal  is  to  lexicography,  a 
distinct  branch  of  philological  science.  Not  the  ultimate 
appeal,  it  is  true.  Lexicons  also  are  subject  to  challenge, 
and  a  scientific  exegesis  only  appeals  to  them  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  induction  based  upon  its  own  decisions.  It  will 
hardly  be  denied,  however,  that  biblical  lexicography  is 
at  present  quite  abreast  of  biblical  interpretation,  and  has 
impartially  registered  its  results.  The  objectors  above 
named  appeal  from  the  orthodox  definitions,  but  to  whom 
shall  they  make  their  appeal  if  not  to  recognized  specialists 
in  the  department  of  lexicography  ?  What  their  verdict  in 
the  case  is  may  be  found  briefly  stated  in  Thayer’s  Grimm. 
The  definition  of  auovto^  there  given  is  threefold  :  (i)  “  With¬ 
out  beginning  or  end — that  which  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be;”  (2)  “Without  beginning;”  (3)  “Without  end, 
never  to  cease,  everlasting.”  It  is  to  be  remembered,  more¬ 
over,  that  Professor  Wilibald  Grimm,  the  later  author  of 
the  original  work,  is  himself  understood  not  to  be  a  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  But  he  is  too  thor¬ 
oughly  scientific  in  his  method  to  manipulate  his  definition 
in  favor  of  his  own  theological  position. 

My  impression,  however,  is,  that  disputants  on  both  sides 
have  too  generally  assumed  that  this  phase  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  turns  on  the  precise  definition,  in  classical  or  biblical 
Greek,  of  the  noun  auov,  and  with  it,  of  the  adjective  aicovco^. 
Whether  either  of  these  terms  conveys  the  idea  of  abso¬ 
lute  endlessness,  whether  it  is  essentially  based  upon  the  met- 
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aphysical  conception  of  eternity,  whether  or  not  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  writers  who  use  it  look  beyond  the  terminal  event  pre¬ 
dicted  by  Paul,  “  when  the  Son  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  F'ather,  ” — these  are  questions  liable  to  “  aeon- 
an  ’’discussion,  and  on  which  many  minds  will  find  it  difficult 
to  reach  a  decision.  But  there  is  another  term  belonging  to 
the  (luov  group,  on  which  any  competent  scholar  may  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty  fully  convince  himself  as  to  its  true  mean¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  phrase  src  joined  with  a  preceding 

negative  ou  or  tcq — a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  bib¬ 
lical  and  Jewish  Greek.  However  plausibly  it  may  be  urged 
that  does  not,  in  the  Scripture  references  to  a  future 

life,  mean  “everlasting,”  and  that  sc^  Toh^  auoi^a'  docs  not 
really  mean  “forever,”  no  scholar  will  undertake  to  deny 
that  o'j — efc  auoi^az  is  biblical  Greek  foran  P^nglish  emphatic, 

unqualified  never.  The  phrase  has  various  forms  (set^rbu  akova, 
ek  Tohz  akbvaz,  ko'  akbuo^,  etc.),  but  they  are  all  combinations 
of  the  noun  nkbu  with  some  preposition  and  with  a  foregoing 
negative.  It  always,  so  far  as  I  have  noted,  both  in  the  Septu- 
agint  and  in  the  New  Testament,  answers  either  to  the  English 
“not — forever,”  or  to  “  never.”  In  the  former  case  it  denies 
permanence  or  future  perpetuity  to  that  which  already  exists  or 
is  conceived  as  existing  ;  for  example.  Job  vii.  16,  ob  yap  ec^  rbu 
atwva  “  for  I  shall  not  live  forever  Ps.  ciii.  9,  obx 

re^oc  bpycad^azTm,  obbk  ek  tov  akb>a  “  He  will  not  be  al¬ 

ways  angry,  neither  will  he  be  wrathful  forever.”  But  in  the 
majority  of  instances  in  biblical  Greek  it  is  equivalent  to 
when  used  not  with  reference  to  the  past  (for  example,  J  ohn  vii. 
46,  oudsTzoTt  obuot;  di^tfptoTTOi;,  “  Never  man  so  spake  ”), 

nor  to  the  present  (for  example,  i  Cor.  xiii.  8,  r;  dyaTnj  obdeTToze 
mnztt,  “  Love  never  faileth  ”),  but  to  the  future,  as  in 
John  iv.  14,  “  But  whosoever  drinketh,  etc.,  shall  never 
thirst  (00 //iy  eft  rov  ;  i  Cor.  viii.  13,  “Where¬ 

fore  if  meat  maketh  my  brother  to  stumble,  I  will  never  eat 
flesh”  (R.  V.,  “eat  no  flesh  for  evermore;”  A.  V.,  “eat 
no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth  ”)•  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
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served  that  while  there  are  various  other  Greek  words  and 
phrases  which  answer  to  our  emphatic  future  fiever  this, 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  order  to  ascertain  its  meaning  in  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Greek  it  is  not  necessary  to  fix  the  various  signifi¬ 
cations  of  the  term  <umv^  considered  simply  as  a  substan¬ 
tive  ;  the  phrase  is  one  concerning  which  no  doubt,  at  least 
in  the  majority  of  passages,  can  be  raised.  Now  this  is  the 
term  which  we  find  in  that  impressive  warning  of  our  Saviour 
to  his  antagonists  recorded  in  Mark  iii.  29,  “  but  whosoever 
shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  never  forgive¬ 
ness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin,”  o'jx  iyz:  si'  t6v 

aeibi^a,  dX?A  s)foyo^  iaziu  dcomou  dfiaitzirgiazo:;.  In  this  one 
passage,  at  least,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  an  unequiv¬ 
ocal,  emphatic,  absolute  ne^i’er.  We  may  add  that  it  unmis¬ 
takably  defines  the  following  dtwvto'.  ,  Let  us  not  forget 
that  [our  Lord  sought  to  bar  the  pathway  of  the  sinners  to 
whom  he  spoke  with  the  warning  of  an  eternal  never,  and 
to  at  least  one  class  of  transgressors  closed  the  door  of  the 
wider  hope.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Professor  Plumptre : 
“They  cannot  be  altogether  wrong  who  speak  now  as  he 
spake  of  old.” 

3.  A  third  argument  is  based  upon  the  words  death,  de¬ 
struction,  Hades.  It  is  made  more  plausible  by  confining  it 
chiefly  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  theological  sense  has  been  imposed  upon  these 
words  as  used  by  Paul, — a  sense  which  they  did  not  orig¬ 
inally  bear,  and  at  variance  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
communities  to  which  his  letters  were  sent ;  that  they  have 
received ’meanings  which  his  readers  could  not  possibly  have 
attached  to  them,  and  hence  were  not  intended  by  the  writer. 
“  It  is  always  to  be  presumed,”  says  Canon  Row,  ‘‘  that  the 
writer  of  a  letter  uses  words  in  a  sense  which  he  knows  will 
be  attached  to  them  by  his  correspondents,  namely,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  and  not  in  a  sense  peculiar 
to  himself.”  On  another  page  he  remarks:  “  The  Thessa- 
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lonians  must  have  understood  his  Greek  in  the  sense  which 
it  bore  in  the  vernacular.” 

Now  assertions  such  as  these  are  directly  in  the  face  of  all 
sound  criticism.  When  Christianity  entered  a  pagan  com¬ 
munity  did  it  not  bring  a  Christian  vocabulary  with  it — either 
new  words,  or  old  words  with  new  and  deeper  meanings? 
Has  any  Greek  lexicon  ever  been  made  which  was  not  based 
on  the  fact  that  Judaism  and  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Alexander,  created  a  new  Greek  diction  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  even  single  minds  of  a  high  creative  power,  in 
dealing  with  moral  or  philosophical  truth,  mould  language 
anew,  and  stride  far  in  advance  of  their  readers,  both  in  their 
conceptions,  and  in  the  terms  that  express  them.  Thus 
Aristotle  and  Leibnitz,  as  well  as  Paul,  create  their  own 
speech.  There  is  an  element  in  the  Pauline  writing  hard  to 
be  understood.  Even  Peter  found  it  so,  and  he  reminds  us 
that  there  are  “  ignorant  and  unsteadfast  persons  who  wrest 
it  to  their  own  destruction.”  As  to  the  Thessalonians,  Canon 
Row  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  two  letters  written  to 
them  were  written  shortly  after  Paul’s  departure  from  their 
city,  where  he  had  been  giving  them  weeks,  if  not  months, 
of  oral  instruction  ;  that  they  are  simply  a  supplement  to 
that  oral  instruction,  dealing  with  precisely  the  same  topics. 
Thus  his  Thessalonian  readers  had  the  best  possible  prepara¬ 
tion  for  understanding  his  new  or  peculiar  religious  diction. 

But  Canon  Row  declares  that  New  Testament  Greek 
“contains  no  scientific  or  technical  terms.”  A  singular 
assertion,  certainly.  Take  Luke  for  instance,  one  of  the 
most  precise  of  writers, — his  accuracy  of  observation  and 
of  thought  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  exact  technical 
phraseology.  Witness  his  use  of  medical  terms,  of  nautical 
language  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  to  Rome,  his  tech¬ 
nically  accurate  designation  of  Roman  officials  in  different 
cities  and  provinces.  No  technical  language  indeed !  As 
for  Paul,  it  is  the  very  height  of  absurdity  to  conceive  of  the 
most  highly  educated  rabbinist  of  his  time  teaching  Christian 
theology  year  after  year  for  a  whole  generation  and  yet  not 
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employing  the  terms  of  Christian  theology — terms  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  a  church  of  converted  pagans  and  to  a  pagan  com¬ 
munity  until  he  made  them  familiar,  but  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  to  his  mission  as  an  apostle.  Has  the  objector 
paused  to  think  how  extensively  interpreters,  from  the  older 
Lightfoot  down,  have  been  resorting  to  the  dialect  of  the 
synagogue  and  the  schools  of  Jewish  theology  in  order  to 
interpret  the  apostolic  writings  ?  It  needs  little  argument  to 
prove  that  dtadi^xT]^  dcxacoaitvrj^  uTzdkeifJt/ia^  and  the 

like,  were  words  that  in  their  scriptural  meaning  were  un¬ 
familiar  to  Paul's  pagan  readers. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  estimate  at  its  proper 
value  one  of  the  deliberate  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
writer  of  “this  well-reasoned  book” — as  we  are  told  it  is 
by  the  Andoiter  Rcvieiv.  He  says  :  “The  Greek  words  for 
future  retribution  convey  to  the  reader  the  firm  persuasion 
that  God  will  execute  a  righteous  judgment  in  the  world 
beyond  the  grave.  .  .  .  that  sin  wilfully  persisted  in  will  be 
attended  with  suffering  which  will  end  in  the  ultimate  de¬ 
struction  of  the  sinner  ;  [yet]  that  none  of  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  ordinary  or  natural  meaning  convey  even  a 
hint  that  the  suffering  will  be  of  endless  duration.”  Works 
of  this  character  maybe  in  some  sense  “  well  reasoned,”  but 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  no  lexicon,  no  grammar,  no  com¬ 
mentary  of  any  note  (whether  rationalistic  or  evangelical), 
no  biblical  theology,  has  yet  appeared  to  appropriate  or  en¬ 
dorse  these  discoveries  in  exegesis,  made  by  the  advocates 
of  the  wider  hope. 

4.  The  next  objection  deserves  our  careful  and  candid 
attention ;  I  shall  endeavor  to  formulate  it  fairly,  and 
to  allow  its  full  weight.  It  says :  The  orthodox  inter¬ 
pretation  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  (as  stated  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels)  springs  either  from  ignorance  or  from  disregard  of  its 
true  historical  setting.  Christ’s  discourses  are  to  be  read  in 
the  light  of  their  time,  and  the  whole  drift  of  his  teaching 
is  to  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  Jewish  theology  of  the 
age,  which  he  accepted  in  part,  and  in  part  modified  or  cor- 
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reeled.  Single  startling  expressions  concerning  the,  future 
of  the  wicked,  language  of  oriental  imagery  and  hyperbole, 
phrases  that  were  simply  expressive  of  deep  moral  feeling, — 
are  not  to  be  expanded  into  declarations  of  absolute  truth, 
but  to  be  understood  as  his  Jewish  hearers  must  have  under¬ 
stood  them.  The  Jewish  teachers  of  that  day,  we  are  told, 
believed  in  the  recovery  to  salvation  of  the  vast  majority  of 
men^  and  that  theirrecoverably  wicked  were  to  be  finally  anni¬ 
hilated  ;  they  did  not  hold  or  teach  the  doctrine  of  endless 
torment.  ^  Further,  and  this  point  is  strenuously  emphasized, 
Christ’s  language,  being  addressed  to  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  popular  beliefs  of  Judaism,  was  likely,  so  far 
as  it  did  not  protest  against  them,  to  be  interpreted  by  those 
beliefs.^  The  remonstrants  claim,  in  other  words,  that  the 
scientific  application  of  the  historical  principle  will  elicit  the 
true  drift  and  import  of  Christ’s  personal  teaching  far  better 
than  any  scrutiny  of  single  words  and  isolated  texts ;  that 
if  there  had  been  one  decisive  answer  on  a  question  of  such 
momentous  import  to  the  world  he  came  to  save,  our  Lord 
would  surely  have  condemned  in  explicit  terms  the  current 
Jewish  theology,  and  put  the  whole  question  forever  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt. 

The  requisition  is  a  just  one.  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
Gospels  two  inquiries  are  of  pressing  importance  :  What 
was  the  Jewish  theology  of  our  Lord’s  time  ?  To  what  extent 
did  it  influence  the  substance  and  form  of  his  teaching? 
Biblical  interpreters  on  every  hand  are  industriously  pros¬ 
ecuting  these  very  inquiries. 

We  have  to  ask  them,  What  was  Jewish  theology  and 
Jewish  popular  belief  concerning  future  punishment  ?  This 
is  a  question  for  specialists  to  answer.  There  are  authorities 
of  admitted  eminence,  whose  testimony  will  be  recognized 
as  decisive  ;  brief  mention  of  several  of  these  must  here 
suffice. 

Edersheim,  in  Appendix  XIX  to  his  Life  of  Jesus  the 

*  Eternal  Hope,  p.  211.  p.  207. 

^Plumptre,  Spirits  in  Prison,  p.  127. 
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Messiah,”  treats  of  “Eternal  Punishment  according  to  the 
Rabbis.”  The  eternity  of  punishment,  he  decides,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  wicked,  is  known  to  have  been 
held  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era.  In  our  Lord’s 
day  it  was  held  by  both  the  leading  rabbinic  schools,  that  of 
Shammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  This  is  testimony,  not  from  a 
Calvinistic  theologian,  but  a  writer  himself  strongly  inclined 
(chiefly  on  speculative  grounds)  in  favor  of  an  ultimate 
restoration  for  the  great  mass  of  the  wicked. 

Professor  Schurer,  of  Giessen,  has  made  Jewish  history 
and  doctrine  a  life-long  study.  Moreover  he  will  be  charged 
by  no  one  with  orthodox  prepossessions.  In  his  summary 
of  Jewish  doctrine  on  this  subject,  he  says  that  an  eternal 
heavenly  happiness  was  expected  for  the  righteous,  “an 
absolutely  glorious  state  in  heaven  ;  as  on  the  other  hand 
for  the  wicked  not  merely  an  exclusion  from  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  but  eternal  torment  and  punishment  in  hell.”'* 

Again,  he  describes  the  Judaistic  theology  as  follows: 
“The  deeds  of  men  are  during  their  lifetime  written  in  heav¬ 
enly  books,  and  sentence  is  passed  according  to  the  contents 
of  those  books.  The  ungodly  are  cast  into  the  fire  of  Ge¬ 
henna.  This  condemnation  is,  as  a  rule,  regarded  as  ever¬ 
lasting.  But  the  view  is  also  met  with  of  a  temporal  dura¬ 
tion  in  the  punishments  of  hell,  giving  them  only  the  .signifi¬ 
cation  of  a  purgatory.”® 

But  by  far  the  mo.st  important  contribution  of  recent  years 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  the  treatise  of  L'erdinand 
Weber  on  the  “  Palestinian  Theology  of  the  Ancient  Syna¬ 
gogue,”"^  a  work  whose  value  has  been  recognized  by  all 
New  Testament  scholars  from  the  first.  Schurer  (in  his  later 
edition)  has  used  and  cites  Weber’s  treatise.  Sections  74 
and  88  summarize  the  results  of  his  investigation,  particularly 
pages  374,  375.  He  allows  a  wider  prevalence  than  does 
Schurer  for  the  theory  of  annihilation.  The  prevailing  view 

“Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Je.sus  Christ,  English  transl.,  Div.  ii. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  132.  *^Ibid.^  p.  182. 

’System  der  altsynagogalen  PalSstinischen  Theologie.  Leipzig,  1880. 
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among  the  rabbins,  he  states,  was  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
—or  at  least  many  of  them — would  be  annihilated  in  the 
fires  of  Gehenna ;  but  that  there  are  not  wanting  passages 
which  speak  of  the  punishment  of  the  godless  in  hell  as  en¬ 
during  forever. 

In  verification  of  the  above  testimony  a  single  extract 
from  the  Mishna  deserves  reading  entire.  It  is  given  by 
Dr.  J.  Lightfoot  from  the  tractate  Beracoth,  and  is  of  un¬ 
challenged  antiquity;  it  relates  the  dying  words  of  the  Rabbi 
Johanan,  a  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jamnia.  He  died 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  probably  before  John’s 
Gospel  was  written. 

“When  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Zaccai  now  lay  languishing, 
his  scholars  came  to  visit  him  ;  whom  he  seeing,  began  to 
weep.  To  whom  they  said:  O  thou  light  of  Israel,  thou 
right  hand  pillar,  thou  strong  hammer,  whence  are  these 
tears?  To  whom  he  replied:  If  men  were  about  to  carry 
me  before  a  king  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  to-day  is  here,  and 
to-morrow  in  his  grave — if  he  were  angry  with  me,  his  anger 
is  not  everlasting  ;  if  he  should  cast  me  into  bonds,  his  bonds 
are  not  eternal  ;  if  he  should  kill  me,  his  killing  would  not 
be  eternal ;  and  I  might  perhaps  pacify  him  with  words,  or 
soften  him  with  a  gift.  But  they  are  ready  to  lead  me  be¬ 
fore  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord  holy  and  blessed,  who  lives 
and  lasts  for  ever,  and  for  ever  and  ever,  who  if  he  be  angry 
with  me,  his  anger  is  eternal ;  if  he  bind  me,  his  bond  is 
eternal ;  if  he  kill  me,  his  killing  is  eternal  ;  and  whom  I 
cannot  either  appease  with  words  or  soften  with  a  gift.  And 
moreover  there  are  two  ways  before  me,  one  to  paradise,  an¬ 
other  to  hell,  and  I  know  not  which  way  they  will  lead  me. 
Should  I  not  therefore  weep?”* 

It  is  therefore  an  utterly  groundless  assertion  that  the 
Jews  have  never  held  or  taught  the  doctrine  of  endless  tor¬ 
ment  as  a  part  of  their  religion.  But  observe  one  fact  that 
is  coming  to  stand  out  more  clearly  on  the  page  of  history. 
This  very  doctrine  was  then  in  dispute.  Consider  how  the 

•I.ightfoot,  Works,  Vol.  x.,  “Chorographic  Century,”  p.  34. 
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case  stands.  When  our  Lord  discoursed  on  the  future  life, 
he  had  before  him  Jewish  hearers  and  Jewish  teachers,  part 
of  whom  held  to  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  punishment,  part 
of  whom  denied  it.  It  was  a  living  question,  on  which 
men’s  minds  were  awake.  They  pondered,  debated,  doubted, 
believed,  denied. 

What  course  did  our  Lord  adopt  ?  Did  he  decline  to 
answer?  Did  he  teach  first  one,  and  then  another  view? 
Did  he  use  language  of  doubtful  import  to  his  auditors,  and 
palter  with  them  in  a  double  sense  ?  Had  the  question  been 
one  remote  from  ordinary  thought,  or  one  that  merely  con¬ 
cerned  the  general  future  of  the  church,  not  one  of  eager, 
pressing  individual  moment,  he  might  have  spoken  with  a 
certain  reserve,  or  have  had  reason  for  oracular  obscurity- 
But  read,  with  the  blaze  of  historic  light  that  is  now  thrown 
on  the  Gospel  page,  his  warning  on  one  occasion  to  these 
very  rabbis,  that  they  were  then  and  there  deciding  their 
eternal  destiny:  “Whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin  ;  because  they  said.  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit” 
(Mark  iii.  29,  30).  In  this  view,  also,  how  doubly  e.xplicit, 
as  well  as  how  unutterably  significant,  that  declaration  to  the 
disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  shortly  before  his  crucifix¬ 
ion,  excluding  forever  from  Christian  thought  all  dreams  of 
an  ultimate  restoration,  and  pointing  forward  to  an  endless 
dualism  in  the  destiny  of  our  race:  “These  shall  go  away 
into  eternal  puni.shment;  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal”  ! 
Matt.  XXV.  46. 

5.  One  other  view'  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  that 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  are  either 
inconsistent,  or  irreconcilable  to  our  human  understanding. 
Admitting  that  many  Scriptures  plainly  teach  the  endlessness 
of  punishment,  it  holds  that  others  with  equal  plainness  imply 
the  contrary.  Orthodox  interpreters,  it  maintains,  have 
forced  these  into  a  harmony  that  they  will  not  bear ;  that  the 
New  Testament  enunciates  no  coherent  doctrine  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  as  far  as  the  science  of  interpretation  is  con- 
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cerned  it  can  only  hand  over  to  the  church  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  as  an  insoluble  antithesis — one  of  the  antinomies  of 
faith. 

This  view  is  widely  prevalent,  either  as  a  dogma  or  as  a 
doubt.  As  a  doubt  it  is  “  the  wider  hope  ;  ”  as  a  dogma  it 
is  restorationism.  Logically  it  is  the  latter.  Restorationism 
is  the  undercurrent  of  eschatological  thought  that  is  pro¬ 
foundly  influencing  our  evangelical  theology  and  evangelical 
pulpit.  As  a  doctrine  it  is  affirmed  by  few ;  as  a  query  or  a 
hope  it  is  the  mental  outlook  of  a  considerable  body  of 
thinkers.  I  need  but  name  De  Wette  and  Nitzsch  ;  Neander 
and  Olshausen,  it  being  with  these  two,  however,  scarcely 
more  than  an  hypothesis  ;  writers  on  biblical  theology  such  as 
Immer,  Biedermann,  Otto  Pfleiderer,  and  Delitzsch  ;  Naville, 
Sabatier,  and  others,  in  France.  In  England  the  views  of 
Maurice  Dale,  Farrar.  Plumptre,  Russell,  and  many  others 
of  the  liberal  school,  are  well  known.  Bengel  is  claimed  as 
*  favoring  restorationism,  but  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  it. 
That  Bishop  Butler  ever  gave  the  least  encouragement  to  it, 
even  as  an  hypothesis,  I  do  not  believe.  Martensen  will  be 
quoted  in  a  moment ;  Dorner,  as  respects  the  exegetical  por¬ 
tion  of  his  argument,  ®  like  Martensen,  lends  encouragement 
to  the  theory. 

Let  me  quote  Professor  Plumptre,  stating  the  conclusion 
of  the  exegetical  inquiry  contained  in  Chapter  II.  of  his 
Short  “Studies:  ”  “  I  do  not  attempt  to  formulate  a  recon- 

•ciliation  of  the  two  contrasted  views . each  of 

them  finding  an  adequate,  or  at  least  an  apparent  support  in 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  We'  seem  landed,  as 
in  other  questions,  God’s  foreknowledge  and  man’s  free  will, 
God’s  predestination  and  man’s  responsibility,  in  the  paradox 
of  seemingly  contradictory  conclusions.” 

From  Bishop  Martensen  I  quote  the  following:  “It 
must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  opposite  doctrine  of  uni¬ 
versal  restoration  has  been  espoused  at  various  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  and,  moreover,  that  it  too  finds  some 
•.System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  iv. 
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foundation  and  sanction  in  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture; 
that  it  has  not  always  sprung  merely  from  levity,  as  has 
often  been  the  case,  but  from  a  deep  conviction  of  humanity, 
a  conviction  growing  out  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity. 
We  have  full  warrant,  therefore,  for  saying  that  the  more 
deeply  Christian  thought  searches  into  this  question,  the 
more  does  it  discover  an  antinomy, — i.  c.,  an  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  between  two  laws  equally  divine — which  it  seems 
cannot  find  a  perfectly  conclusive  and  satisfactory  solution  in 
the  present  stage,  the  earthly  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

“  This  antinomy  meets  us  if  we  turn  to  Holy  Scripture ; 
and  no  definite  solution  is  given  of  it  there.  There  are 
texts  which  if  they  be  taken  in  their  full  and  literal  import 

most  distinctly  refer  to  eternal  damnation . But  on  the 

other  hand  there  are  contrasted  e.xpressions  of  Scripture 
which  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  taken  in  their  full  sense.”^*^ 

The  scriptural  citadel  of  this  position  is  the  passage  in 
I  Cor.  XV.  22-28,  “  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But  each  in  his  own  order: 
Christ  the  first-fruits  ;  then  they  that  are  Christ’s, at  his  coming. 
Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father :  when  he  shall  have  abolished  all  rule 
and  all  authority  and  power.  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath 
put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  abolished  is  death.  For  he  put  all  things  in 
subjection  under  his  feet.  But  when  he  saith.  All  things  are 
put  in  subjection,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  excepted  who 
did  subject  all  things  unto  him.  And  when  all  things  have 
been  subjected  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be 
subjected  unto  him  that  did  subject  all  things  unto  him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all.” 

Also  Rom.  V.  12-21,  and  the  single  e.xpression  in  Rom. 
xi.  32 ;  Eph.  i.  10 ;  and  Col.  i.  19-20. 

These,  it  will  be  observed,  are  all  from  Paul's  writings. 
John,  it  is  well  understood  by  the  ablest  interpreters  of  all 
schools,  “  never  for  a  moment  wavers  as  to  the  final  and 

’•Dogmatics,  English  translation,  p.  475. 
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irreconcilable  hostility  between  the  sinful  world  and  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  But  Paul,  it  is  claimed,  allows  and 
encourages  a  wider  hope,  when  that  dualism  will  have 
disappeared,  and  every  intelligent  being  will  either  be  de¬ 
stroyed  or  be  won  to  holy  love.  Thus  much  for  the  state¬ 
ment  of  this  form  of  denial  or  doubt  now  so  widely  prevalent 
concerning  the  doctrine  under  discussion.  Let  me  very 
briefly  voice  the  reply  of  scientific  interpretation  : — 

In  the  first  place  as  to  the  alleged  antinomy,  there  is 
a  sophism  in  the  very  word.  In  a  pure  question  of  fact  the 
term  “antinomy”  is  not  applicable.  It  can  properly  apply 
only  to  the  relation  existing  between  two  laws  or  principles 
(principles  either  of  procedure,  or  of  thought)  which  are 
each  conceived  as  valid  and  imperative,  but  which  issue 
in  contradictory  proposititions.  Now  of  course,  it  is  allow¬ 
able  to  argue  the  purely  d  priori  question :  Do  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  God,  or  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  necessitate 
a  belief  that  the  punishment  of  human  sin  will  be  endless? 
Such  an  argument  may  issue  in  a  so-called  “  antinomy  of 
faith.”  But  the  question  in  hand  is  one  of  fact.  The  mind 
may  remain  at  rest  in  an  antinomy ;  it  does  not,  at  least, 
annul  organic  thought.  It  is  compatible  with  reason  and 
science.  The  instance  given  above  is  familiar  ;  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  human  responsibility  on  the 
other.  It  is  otherwise  with  a  question  of  fact — the  existence 
and  non-existence  at  the  same  time  of  a  given  thing,  the 
taking  place  and  the  not  taking  place  of  a  given  event.  The 
present  question  is  one  of  the  latter  kind — one  on  which  the 
Scriptures  do  not  reason  with  men,  but  announce  to  men. 

The  question  is :  Did  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  announce 
a  given  future  fact?  An  antinomy  here  is  out  of  question. 
Either  they  were  silent,  or  else  they  spoke  obscurely,  or  in 
terms  inconsistent  and  contradictory  (in  this  case,  their  testi¬ 
mony,  being  on  a  point  of  fact,  must  be  thrown  out  entirely); 
or,  finally,  they  spoke  in  terms  accordant  and  unequivocal. 

We  inquire,  therefore,  whether  it  is  indeed  the  case,  as  so 
many  writers  assume,  that  the  New  Testament  delivers  con- 
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tradictory  announcements  concerning  the  future  fact — state¬ 
ments  irreconcilable  to  the  understanding.  The  answer  of 
modern  scientific  interpretation  is  in  the  negative.  The 
alleged  contradictions  are  to  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  Now  one  hazards  nothing  in  asserting 
that  the  ablest  exegesis  of  recent  years  is  disinclined  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  existence  of  such  contradictions.  Since  the  year 
1836  (the  year  of  Baur’s  Essay,  “  Die  Christuspartei  in  Cor¬ 
inth),”  the  Pauline  Epistles  have  been  subjected  to  a  laborious 
scientific  research  that  is  phenomenal  in  the  history  of 
thought.  It  is  bearing  fruit — witness  the  works  of  Light- 
foot,  Reuss,  Beyschlag,  Weiszacker,  and  Weiss  ;  the  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Corinthians  of  Ellicott,  Edwards,  Heinrici,  and 
Godet.  I  do  not  deny  great  divergence  of  opinion  on  the 
point  just  named  ;  I  have  referred  above  to  distinguished 
authorities  who  either  positively  or  doubtfully  attribute  in¬ 
consistency  or  contradiction  to  the  Pauline  theology  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  subject.  But  the  ablest  of  those  who  assume 
this  inconsistency  argue  the  point  as  a  speculative  one; 
others,  like  Otto  Pfleiderer  of  Berlin,  ignore  the  element  of 
revelation  and  prophecy.  In  proof  that  I  do  not  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  trend  of  hermeneutical  science,  I  quote  from 
Reuss,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  orthodox  leanings. 
“This  unquestionable  fact,  this  tendency,  namely,  of  the 
apostle  to  dwell  with  complacency  on  the  consoling  aspect 
of  the  future,  and  to  pass  by  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
has  perhaps  contributed  to  foster  in  the  minds  of  some  the¬ 
ologians  the  belief  in  an  ultimate  restoration  even  of  the 
condemned,  and  in  a  finally  happy  end  for  all  creatures  en¬ 
dowed  with  reason.  ...  We  can  discover  no  trace  of  this 
doctrine  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  The  only  passage  which 
might  be  construed  to  contain  it  elementarily  is  that  in  which 
it  is  said  that  after  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  will  come  the  end  ;  that  Christ 
having  reigned  till  he  has  put  all  enemies,  even  the  last 
enemy  death,  under  his  feet,  will  then  deliver  up  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father  who  gave  it  him,  and  thus  God  will  at  last  be 
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all  in  all.  To  these  last  words  the  idea  of  universal  resto¬ 
ration  has  been  attached,  but  taking  the  wider  passage  we  do 
not  see  that  it  contains  anything  more  than  has  been  set 
forth  in  the  previous  pages.  Exegesis  can  find  no  more 
in  these  words.  Nevertheless  we  admit  that  they  may  have 
a  wider  significance,  if  they  are  logically  carried  out  to  con¬ 
sequences  not  intended  by  the  apostles.  .  .  .  But  here  com¬ 
mences  the  province  of  speculation  ;  the  duty  of  religious 
exegesis  is  simply  to  ascertain  with  scrupulous  impartiality 
what  are  the  statements  really  made  by  such  writer. 

In  bringing  this  brief  review  to  a  conclusion  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  many  aspects  of  the  great  question  of 
future  retribution  which  the  foregoing  pages  have  not  touched 
upon.  But  I  feel  confident  that  the  grounds  on  which  liberal 
theology  chiefly  bases  its  protest  against  the  current  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  have  been  candidly 
set  forth.  Its  demurrer — to  recapitulate — embraces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principal  points : — 

1.  Biblical  interpretation  has  been  unduly  influenced  by 
dogmatic  theology. 

2.  The  word  duovcoi;  and  its  cognates  have  been  errone¬ 
ously  defined. 

3.  The  scriptural  terms  deaths  destruction^  helly  and  others 
have  had  a  modern  theological  sense  imposed  upon  them, 
which  they  did  not  originally  bear. 

4.  Our  Lord’s  discourses,  studied  in  situ  and  historically 
interpreted,  do  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  teach  the  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

5.  The  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  whole,  upon 
the  subject,  are  wavering,  inconsistent,  or  irreconcilable. 

Without  attempting  to  cover  the  ground  of  inquiry  on 
each  of  these  points,  I  have  shown  sufficient  reason  for  sus¬ 
pecting  the  fundamental  weakness  of  each  objection,  and 
sufficient  to  vindicate  the  deliverance  of  scientific  exegesis. 
That  deliverance,  it  may  be  affirmed  without  hesitation  is  this : 
The  New  Testament  documents  teach  the  eternity  of  punishment 
**Christian  Theology  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  215-217. 
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not  in  single  words  merely ^  not  in  single  sections  or  books,  but  in- 
wrought  into  the  very  tissue  of  their  historically  unfolded  doctrine. 
The  gospel  as  taught  by  our  incarnate  Lord  proclaimed  it ;  the 
gospel  as  taught  by  Paul  proclaimed  it  ;  the  gospel  as 
taught  by  John  proclaimed  it.  The  three  agree  in  one. 


ARTICLE  vn. 

MUSIC  AND  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 

KY  EDWARD  S.  STEEI.E,  OBERl.IN,  OHIO. 

\Concliidcd from  Vol.  xlv.  p. 

In  the  former  article  conclusions  were  reached  favorable  to 
the  Christian  cultivation  of  music,  both  for  specifically  re¬ 
ligious  uses,  and  as  an  element  in  general  culture.  The 
inquiry  now  assumes  the  educational  point  of  view,  consider¬ 
ing  what  the  claims  of  music  are  relatively  to  those  of  other 
studies,  and  what  the  aims  and  instrumentalities  of  musical 
education  in  our  time  and  country  should  be. 

First,  then,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  large  community 
of  spirit  and  interest  which  subsists  between  the  fine  arts 
and  the  branches  of  an  ordinary  liberal  education.  Their 
sympathy  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  that  even  the 
pursuit  of  the  sciences,  not  excepting  the  physical,  is  largely 
prompted  by  an  impulse  which  is  at  the  bottom  jesthetic. 

'  It  is  a  quite  mistaken  assumption  that  the  sole,  or  even  the 
main,  inspiration  of  the  vast  scientific  investigations  of 
modern  times  has  been  a  regard  for  utility.  This  investiga¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  more  an  enthusiasm  than  a 
calculation ;  and  even  when  use  has  been  the  avowed  end 
the  real  moving  power  has  been  the  unquenchable  aspiration 
of  man  toward  an  orderly  view  of  the  world,  an  insight 
into  its  idea  or  plan,  as  an  attainment  on  its  own  account 
valuable.  Francis  Bacon,  indeed,  places  the  true  end  of 
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science  in  “  the  better  endowment  and  help  of  man’s  life,” 
and  Herbert  Spencer  defines  it  as  the  function  of  education 
“to  prepare  us  for  complete  living” — that  is,  through  in¬ 
struction  in  the  sciences.  While  neither  of  these  apostles  oi 
science  lacks  feeling  for  art,  or  works  without  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  calling,  yet  neither  of  them  seems  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  theoretic  comprehension  of  the  world  is  directly 
enlarging,  ennobling,  and  satisfying  to  the  mind,  and  so 
possesses  a  value  quite  apart  from  any  efficiency  it  may  have 
in  endowing  life  with  “new  commodities,”  or  even  in  in¬ 
structing  us  “how  to  live.” 

Now  a  theory  of  the  world  is  a  teleological  view  of  it ; 
not,  indeed,  in  the  short-sighted  popular  sense,  but  in  the 
large  conception  of  it  as  a  unified  system  of  causes  converg¬ 
ing  in  a  grand  result.  But  teleology,  as  earlier  seen,  is  the 
essence  of  the  ideal ;  consequently,  theorizing  becomes  a 
process  of  idealizing,  and  just  this  is  the  source  of  its  fasci¬ 
nation.  In  scientific  investigation,  indeed,  the  ideal  is  not  to 
be  constructed,  but  found — though  even  so  the  process  of 
finding  requires  the  invention  of  an  hypothesis.  But  the  ideal 
discovered  is  not  less  truly  aesthetic  than  the  ideal  created ; 
and  if  nature  were  not  so  constituted  as  to  yield  to  .study  an 
ideal  return,  science  would  want  its  charm.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  beauty  of  nature,  and  there  is  a  beauty  of  nature  as 
theoretically  conceived.  The  latter  is  broader  than  the  former 
and  may  be  present  in  its  absence.  If  to  our  immediate  appre¬ 
hension  the  latter  beauty  is  inaccessible,  patient  study  brings 
it  in  some  measure  within  our  reach  ;  induction  supplies  the 
deficiences  of  direct  insight,  and  the  imagination  enables  us 
to  grasp  a  unity  which  was  too  broad  and  deep  for  the 
senses.  This  inner  plan  of  things,  when  once  attained,  is 
not  merely  idea,  but  ideal.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a 
theory  of  any  breadth  of  scope,  however  strictly  obedient  to 
fact,  that  did  not  possess  for  the  mind  of  its  author  an  ideal 
significance.  And  just  here  lies  both  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  science :  strength,  because  the  love  of  the  ideal 
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furnishes  science  its  impulse  ;  weakness,  because  a  fascinating 
hypothesis  often  leads  to  the  perversion  of  fact. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  a  liberal  education  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that  it  turns,  not  upon  utility  in  the 
narrower  sense,  but  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  mind  in 
the  ideal  realm.  It  were  well  if  it  were  more  distinctly  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  intention.  That  a  branch  of  study  is  req¬ 
uisite  to  the  ideal  life  is  its  sufficient  vindication  ;  it  is 
wholly  superfluous  to  search  out  for  its  defence  some  apper¬ 
taining  scrap  of  the  lower  utility.  The  study  of  geology 
does  not  need  the  excuse  that  it  has  sometimes  pointed  the 
way  to  deposits  of  coal,  petroleum,  and  salt.  That  a  person 
does  not  intend  to  be  a  surveyor  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  study  trigonometry.  While  the  study  of  psychology  sheds 
some  light  on  the  best  way  to  use  our  own  minds  and  to 
affect  those  of  others,  that  is  but  a  small  element  in  its  worth ; 
and  even  in  the  theoretic  study  of  ethics,  it  is  not  the  sole, 
perhaps  not  the  main,  end  to  learn  how  we  ought  to  behave. 
It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  even  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages,  examined  in  this  light,  would  vindicate  claims 
in  these  days  but  grudgingly  allowed. 

In  laying  this  stress  upon  the  aesthetic  phase  of  scientific 
study,  it  is  not  intended  to  depreciate  the  splendid  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  sciences  to  “  the  better  endowment  and  help  of 
man’s  life  ” — though  even  this  might  be  shown  to  consist 
largely  in  the  fuller  satisfaction  of  aesthetic  wants — or  to  cast 
any  reproach  upon  industrial  and  technical  education,  which, 
in  addition  to  its  other  values,  is  a  highly  important  auxiliary 
in  the  development  of  the  fine  arts.  But  the  idea  of  prac¬ 
ticality,  now  that  it  has  come  into  vogue,  is  on  the  one  hand 
so  palpable,  while,  on  the  other,  the  conception  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  worth  in  theoretic  culture  is  so  hard  to  get  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  that  even  those  who  have  a  feeling 
for  such  culture  often  assign  another  reason  than  the  true 
one  for  its  pursuit ;  whence  the  need  of  a  showing  in  favor 
of  the  latter. 

Such  being  the  character  of  a  liberal  education,  it  is  obvi* 
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ous  that,  in  the  matter  of  practicality,  no  controversy  lies 
between  it  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  since  both  move 
in  the  sphere  of  the  ideal.  Within  that  sphere,  however, 
there  are  between  them  specific  differences,  which  may  sup- 
posably  give  to  one  or  other  a  decided,  or  even  exclusive, 
preeminence.  The  first  point  of  contrast  has  already  been 
suggested,  namely  that  in  science  the  ideal  is  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  actual,  while  in  art  'it  is  to  be  created.  At  first 
blush  this  difference  may  naturally  enough  appear  to  afford 
a  weighty  presumption  in  favor  of  science,  since  the  truth 
of  the  actual  world  strikes  one  as  indefinitely  preferable  to 
any  offspring  of  the  human  imagination.  The  case,  how¬ 
ever,  deserves  some  reflection.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
man  does  not  hold  a  merely  passive  and  contemplative  re¬ 
lation  to  the  world,  but  is  by  constitution  an  agent  and  artif¬ 
icer,  whose  vocation  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  regulate  his 
own  conduct  and  shape  his  own  character  according  to  a 
rational  standard,  and,  on  the  other,  to  subdue  nature, 
and  make  the  world  contribute  the  most  possible  to 
the  good  of  its  sentient  inhabitants.  To  such  a  being 
the  formation  of  ideals  may  not  be  so  idle  a  matter 
after  all ;  in  fact,  no  man  can  fulfil  his  duty  with  zest  unless 
his  ends  allure  him  onward  with  the  power  of  ideals.  Now 
while  these  ideals  are  in  some  sense  created  by  man,  they 
are  not  on  ,that  account  perversions  of  nature,  but  much 
rather  one  of  its  fruitions,  since  the  constitution  of  man  is 
itself  a  factor  in  the  general  system  of  nature.  But  further, 
in  the  production  of  ideals  in  general,  whether  immediately 
practical  or  not,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  imagi¬ 
nation  swings  unpivoted  in  space.  The  mind  of  man  stands 
related  to  the  great  world,  not  as  a  nature  independent  and 
foreign,  but  as  the  inicrocosni,  a  nature  kindred  to  the  world 
and,  as  it  were,  its  mirror.  Not  only  can  the  imagination 
not  transcend  in  kind  the  material  presented,  but  in  the 
artistic  use  of  that  material  it  is  bound  to  a  humble  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  copying  individual  prod- 
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ucts  of  nature,  yet  very  frequently  in  the  appropriation  of 
her  types,  and  always  in  a  thorough  fidelity  to  her  funda¬ 
mental  laws.  It  is  certainly'  in  no  proper  sense  unnatural 
when  fine  art  develops  in  ideal  the  possibilities  of  nature, 
and  isolates  and  exhibits  in  typical  perfection  a  form  which 
in  the  struggling  profusion  of  nature’s  enterprises  was  never 
quite  able  to  come  to  itself.  And  if  it  is  thought  that  some 
untruth  or  unreality  lies  in  this,  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
practical  science  which,  instead  of  accepting  nature  as  it 
finds  it,  teaches  us  to  do  for  ourselves  what  nature  aside 
from  us  has  never  done  ?  Nay,  even  of  that  theoretic 
science  which,  not  content  with  a  plain  account  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  constructs  parallelograms  of  forces  and  orbits 
which  are  never  described,  resuscitates  morphologies  which 
nature  has  forgotten,  and  imposes  its  general  types  upon 
defiant  individuals  and  species? 

But  supposing  it  granted  that  science  and  art  have  thus  an 
ideal  matter  in  common,  the  rejoinder  is  still  possible  that, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view  at  least,  science  has  a  great 
advantage  in  its  manner  of  holding  and  treating  that  matter. 
Science  is  intellectual,  gathers  facts,  uses  reasonings,  fosters 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  view ;  while  art  addresses  the 
senses,  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  or  prove  anything,  and,  to  express  the  objector’s 
thought  in  a  word,  it  is  not  scientific. 

In  response  to  this  objection  it  is  readily  conceded  that  art 
does  not  primarily  address  the  understanding  ;  and  its  defence 
would  be  as  weak  as  possible  if  based  upon  its  services  to  the 
logical  apprehension  of  facts.  The  aesthetic  judgment  has 
the  manner  of  an  instinct  or  intuition.  Art  criticism  has  its 
rules  and  these  are  referable  to  a  principle ;  y^et  the  actual 
appropriation  of  the  work  of  art  takes  place  through  taste,  as 
it  were,  a  peculiar  sense;  while  “in  art  production,”  as 
Hegel  says,  “the  intellectual  and  the  sensuous  must  be 
one,”  and  in  making  poetry,  for  instance,  the  thought  is  not 
first  conceived  as  prose  and  then  decorated  with  images  and 
rhyme.  But  the  weakness  of  the  objection  lies  in  the 
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assumption  that  the  information  of  the  understanding,  if  not 
the  only  worthy  end,  is  at  any  rate  the  only  important  means 
of  a  proper  education.  Art  is  certainly  not  science  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  involves  a  less  dignified  mode  of  in¬ 
telligence,  or  one  less  worthy  of  development.  That  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  art  belongs  to  the  merely  spontaneous,  popular, 
form  of  intelligence,  or  that  it  yields  without  cultivation 
whatever  good  it  is  capable  of,  is  a  position  that  cannot  be 
defended  for  a  moment.  The  great  works  of  art  render  their 
best  service  only  to  culture.  The  Saxon  peasant  wanders 
through  the  Dresden  Gallery  staring  vacantly  at  the  can¬ 
vassed  walls.  Mrs.  Holmes  quite  overshadows  George  Eliot 
in  the  book  market.  The  Boston  street-boy  is  vastly  more 
interested  in  the  cuts  of  pugilistic  celebrities  in  the  shop 
windows  than  in  the  architecture  of  Trinity  Church.  But  not 
only  does  it  appear  thus  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  art  is  the 
affair  of  culture  ;  it  grows  out  of  its  very  nature  that  it  should 
be  so.  This  is  not  merely  because  art  production  requires 
the  mastery  of  technical  resources,  or  art  appreciation  im¬ 
plies  a  sensitiveness  to  discords  and  flaws.  It  is  because  it 
is  impossible  to  seize  upon  the  great  ideal  aspects  of  the 
world  without  breadth  of  view  and  depth  of  insight.  If  art 
apprehends  things  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  it  none  the 
less  apprehends  them.  And  while  art  does  not  address  itself 
to  the  scientific  understanding,  it  nevertheless  profits  by  all 
which  the  understanding  attains.  Scientific  progress,  while 
it  changes  the  form  of  poetry,  does  not,  as  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed,  destroy  it,  but  enriches  its  material  rather.  Where 
science  becomes  a  passion  the  art  instinct  may  be  held  in 
abeyance  for  a  time,  but  it  will  presently  reassert  itself.  The 
artistic  mode  of  conception  and  expression  is  one  of  our  per¬ 
manent  constitutional  needs.  The  knowledge  furnished  by 
science  does  not  obtain  its  full  worth  for  the  mind  until  it  is 
aesthetically  interpreted.  How  much  remains  of  the  value 
of  the  world  if  divested  of  all  its  grandeur,  nobility,  beauty, 
pathos  ?  Especially  how  will  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  fare 
without  the  ^  inspiration  which  flows  from  these  attributes  ? 
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But  it  is  the  work  of  fine  art  to  develop  and  exhibit  these 
aspects  of  the  world  ;  and  were  the  achievements  of  science 
as  complete  as  they  can  be,  the  art  function  would  not  only  not 
fall  into  disuse,  but  would  rise  into  a  higher  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  activity.  But  it  is  further  to  be  considered  that  art 
expression  anticipates  the  scientific,  and  brings  into  practical 
efficiency  many  truths  which  science  has  not  yet  mastered. 
Our  most  vital  intuitions  have  never  yet  been  reduced  to 
science,  at  least  not  to  a  science  which  commands  universal 
assent ;  but,  without  waiting  for  science,  art  realizes  them  to 
our  consciousness,  and  makes  them  factors  in  our  lives.  An 
unripe  science,  moreover,  is  prone  to  superficial  generaliza¬ 
tions,  finding  in  mechanics,  for  instance,  the  grand  typical 
idea  of  the  universe.  But  art  utters  the  spirit’s  protest  against 
the  imputation ;  not  dogmatically,  but  by  revealing  a  life  in 
the  affections,  aspirations,  and  inward  convictions  which 
stultifies  such  an  interpretation.  And  while  we  must  not 
commit  the  error  of  attributing  to  art  under  all  conditions — 
cramped  by  a  narrow  understanding,  misled  by  the  lower 
passions — the  glory  of  the  art  which  might  be,  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  affinities  of  art  are  with  the  spiritual,  and  that 
it  can  do  something  to  save  us  from  the  barrenness  of  a  soul¬ 
less  mechanics  or  metaphysics. 

We  reach  the  result,  then,  that  while  science  and  art  have 
a  common  ideal  motive,  they  differ  in  their  mode  of  appre¬ 
hending  the  ideal ;  not,  however,  so  as  to  give  either  of 
them  exclusive  rights  in  the  field  of  education,  but  so  as  to 
place  them  both  within  its  domain  as  harmonious  and  mu¬ 
tually  complementary  departments.  Accordingly,  since 
music  is  one  of  the  noble  arts,  and  since  Christian  education 
must  contain  all  the  elements  of  a  sound  education — to  say 
nothing  of  the  special  uses  which  Christianity  has  for  the 
art — it  ought  to  receive  a  regular  standing  in  Christian  sys¬ 
tems  of  instruction.  We  are  ready  now  to  take  up  some 
more  directly  practical  questions  involved  in  the  theme. 

And  first  something  needs  to  be  said  respecting  the  range 
of  the  desirable  musical  culture.  It  has  already  been  sug- 
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gested  that  an  adequate  Christian  cultivation  of  music  will 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  distinctively  religious.  This 
is  for  the  same  general  reasons  that  Christian  education  in¬ 
cludes  the  sciences  and  languages  which  have  no  immediate 
religious  significance,  and  the  case  does  not  require  special 
discussion.  There  is  another  question,  however,  which  to 
the  artist  may  appear  superfluous,  yet  has  a  real  pertinence 
to  the  present  situation  in  this  country.  The  thorough-going 
artist  can  tolerate  nothing  in  art  which  is  not  genuinely  good; 
and  by  good  he  understands  that  which  is  so  regarded  by 
those  most  competent  in  the  art,  and  not  that  which  most 
pleases  the  unskilled.  And  thus  there  arises  a  certain  an¬ 
tagonism  between  him  and  the  majority.  For  the  latter  care 
little  for  any  music  which  they  cannot  at  once  enjoy,  without 
preparation  or  effort,  and  are  not  seldom  a  little  piqued  that 
one  should  impeach  their  taste  by  urging  another  kind  as 
better.  And  something  like  this  is  true  of  many  people 
who  in  other  respects  are  highly  intelligent.  The  logical 
understanding  has  been  the  leading  object  of  culture  among 
us,  and  the  aesthetic  sense  has  been  left  to  shift  for  itself. 
Thus  the  advocate  of  the  higher  music  has  to  contend  with 
the  indifference,  at  least,  not  only  of  the  ignorant  classes, 
but  also  of  a  large  section  of  the  educated.  And  yet  on  its 
real  merits  the  case  of  musical  culture  is  not  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  culture  in  general.  The  question  is  the 
same  for  every  discipline :  shall  that  which  purports  to  be 
education  simply  meet  the  mind  on  its  own  ground,  satisfy 
the  desires  which  it  already  feels,  and  leave  it  where  it  found 
it,  or  shall  it  awaken,  by  offering  to  satisfy,  w'ants  of  which 
the  mind  is  not  yet  sensible?  There  is  but  one  possible 
choice  in  these  premises.  It  is  the  very  beginning  of 
civilization  to  create  new  wants,  and  the  very  essence  of 
education  to  lift  the  mind  upon  levels  of  which  it  had  in 
advance  no  conception.  ^Esthetic  culture  is  a  refinement  of 
the  mind,  not  merely  an  enlargement  of  its  contents,  and  an 
aesthetic  culture  which  does  not  develop  taste  is  almost  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 
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So  much  being  granted,  it  is  impossible  to  set  as  the  true 
standard  of  musical  education  anything  lower  than  the  best 
existing  products  of  the  art.  In  the  first  place,  the  best  is 
the  true  standard  in  music  for  the  same  reason  as  in  any 
other  pursuit  requiring  an  enthusiasm  for  excellence.  It  is 
the  best  that  has  the  inspiration  in  it,  and  mediocrity  is  not 
the  proper  ideal  even  for  those  whose  abilities  are  moderate. 
The  educator  who  holds  up  the  average  man  as  an  ideal  de¬ 
serves  the  hemlock  as  a  corrupter  of  youth.  One’s  practical 
ends  should  be  within  the  limits  of  what  he  can  reasonably 
hope  to  attain  ;  but  even  one’s  moderate  undertakings,  to  be 
truly  successful,  must  be  done  in  that  spirit  which  is  awakened 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  best. 

But  the  same  principle  has  a  peculiar  application,  where, 
as  in  the  fine  arts,  the  ideal  itself  is  the  very  subject  matter. 
It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  ideal,  as  tending  toward 
the  perfect,  that  he  who  loves  it  in  principle — as  distin¬ 
guished  from  him  who  merely  likes  this  or  that  pleas¬ 
ing  ideal — always  aspires  toward  the  best.  This  thirst  for 
the  best  is  really  the  most  vital  thing  in  taste,  though,  in 
order  to  taste  in  the  full  sense,  it  must  be  supported  by 
an  educated  judgment  and  feeling.  It  forms,  indeed,  the 
essence  of  the  genuine  artistic  spirit ;  and  that  art  education 
which  falls  short  of  producing  it  is  a  failure.  It  is  obvious, 
hence,  that  any  aspirant  who  knowingly  contents  himself 
with  an  inferior  ideal,  even  though  of  a  grade  in  itself  fairly 
good,  does  not  possess  a  fairly  good  taste,  but  one  that  is 
essentially  bad.  If  he  loves  the  best  he  knows,  though  not 
knowing  the  best,  he  is  of  course  personally  guiltless.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  teacher  animated  by  the 
artistic  spirit,  and  himself  knowing  better  things,  could 
willingly  leave  him  in  that  condition.  In  short,  it  is  totally 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  art,  and  consequently  of  a  sound 
art  education,  to  be  satisfied  with  any  standard  of  taste  be¬ 
low  the  best.  That  this  position  may  not  seem  impractic¬ 
able  it  must  be  remembered  that  taste  is  a  matter  distinct 
from  executive  capacity,  and  may  be  present  where  the  latter 
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is  moderate  or  wanting.  Further,  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  good  taste  forbids  the  enjoyment  of  all  works  which  are 
not  the  greatest.  But  it  does  exclude,  first,  the  approval  of 
any  work  which  is  not  genuinely  good ;  and,  second,  it 
forbids  us  to  glorify  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  as  if 
it  were  of  the  first.  It  is  legitimate  to  enjoy  Longfellow 
because  he  is  a  genuine  artist,  though  not  so  great  as  Shakes¬ 
peare  ;  but  it  would  be  a  sign  of  bad,  or  at  least  unenlight¬ 
ened,  taste  to  praise  Longfellow  as  if  he  were  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  art. 

A  pair  of  objections  to  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  high 
standard  may  deserve  some  special  attention.  First,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  development  of  musical  taste  must  needs 
be  gradual ;  and,  second,  that  the  adoption  of  a  high  ideal 
would  limit  the  benefits  of  the  art  to  a  small  aristocracy  of 
culture. 

As  regards  the  first.  The  development  of  the  individual 
pupil,  whether  in  technical  skill  or  in  taste,  must  unques¬ 
tionably  be  progressive.  But  so  far  as  concerns  the  stand¬ 
ard  the  question  is.  In  what  plane  does  the  progression 
move?  Under  what  inspirations  is  the  pupil  to  be  formed, 
and  what  sort  of  a  taste  is  it  which  is  now  in  process  of 
formation  in  him  ?  It  is  granted,  however,  that  there  are 
stages  of  human  development  at  which  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  by  any  course  of  training  to  raise  the  pupil  to  a  high 
level  of  taste.  Hence  the  practical  question  here  is.  Are 
our  Ame  can  pupils  at  our  present  stage  of  culture  capable 
of  attaining  by  education  a  taste  for  the  genuinely  good  in 
music  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  theory  ;  it  is  simple 
matter  of  experience  that  our  earnest  and  aspiring  young 
people,  when  brought  under  sound  musical  influences,  learn 
to  appreciate  and  love  genuinely  good  music  within  the  time 
requisite  to  a  substantial  musical  education.  The  inference 
is  that  such  influences  ought  to  be  supplied  at  once.  Nor 
with  regard  to  the  general  public  taste  is  the  situation  ma¬ 
terially  diflerent.  If  the  case  were  that  of  a  barbarous  race, 
it  would  be  necessary  first  to  advance  the  people  in  general 
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intelligence  and  refinement,  and  only  simple  forms  of  music 
would  be  available  in  the  process.  But  the  actual  case  is 
that  of  a  cultivated  and  susceptible  people,  whose  general 
ideal  life  is  of  an  order  not  inferior  to  that  from  which  the 
existing  good  music  has  sprung.  Moreover,  if  the  rising 
generation  of  pupils  can  learn  to  appreciate  good  music,  so 
can  the  public  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Besides  that  we 
already  ^have  a  musically  cultivated  public  of  considerable 
proportions.  Under  these  circumstances  the  way  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  music  is  to  elevate  it.  The  way  to  prepare 
people  for  good  music  is  to  give  them  good  music;  poor  music 
is  not  the  road  to  good  music — unless  by  the  round-about 
way  of  satiety  and  disgust. 

The  plea  that  the  public  is  not  prepared  for  good  music 
is  more  a  consideration  of  business  than  of  art.  But  since 
the  artist  and  teacher  must  live,  and  since  any  large  musical 
enterprise  requires  great  outlay,  even  the  true  friend  of  art 
is  obliged  to  a  certain  extent  to  assume  the  business  point 
of  view.  Apart  from  the  money  question,  also,  he  may 
find  some  trouble  in  gaining  the  public  ear  for  his  good 
music  or  good  instruction.  In  dealing  with  these  difficulties, 
the  largest  possible  faith  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  power 
of  good  music  to  win  its  way.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also, 
that  the  artist  or  instructor  who  has  acquired  a  solid  repu¬ 
tation  is  to  a  considerable  extent  taken  by  the  public  on 
trust,  and  can  in  a  measure  dictate  what  shall  be  heard  or 
learned.  In  any  case  he  must  always  w’ork  toward  his 
ideal,  and  if  he  cannot  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  best,  he  must 
at  any  rate  never  offer  anything  below  good.  Doubtless  the 
public  education  must  be  gradual,  in  the  sense  that  when 
the  truly  excellent  has  been  presented  it  will  require  some 
time  to  obtain  a  general  appreciation.  But  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  improvement  of  taste  would  be  expedited  by 
descending  to  a  grade  of  music  which  simply  conforms  to, 
and  so  confirms,  the  taste  that  already  exists. 

But  the  second  objection  was  that  the  adoption  of  a  high 
standard  would  make  the  art  aristocratic  and  impair  its  value 
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for  the  masses.  It  seems  inevitable  that,  under  conditions 
at  all  like  the  present,  there  will  always  be  more  and  less 
cultured  classes,  and  the  highly  cultured  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  few.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  choose  between  the  high  culture  of  the 
few  and  the  moderate  culture  of  the  many.  The  case  is 
possible  that  for  a  limited  season  the  learned  may  be  so 
occupied  with  the  diffusion  of  education  as  not  to  make  the 
highest  attainments  themselves.  But  normally,  under  mod¬ 
ern  conditions,  the  more  highly  a  few  are  educated  the  more 
widely  the  interest  in  learning  will  be  extended  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  more  extended  popular  education  be¬ 
comes,  the  more  there  will  be  who  catch  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  higher  learning.  Will  any  one  claim  that  the  extension 
of  education  in  Germany,  for  instance,  has  lowered  the 
standard  of  the  specialist ;  or  that  that  extension  was  itself 
hindered  by  the  lofty  ideal  of  German  scholarship  ?  And 
does  any  one  imagine  that  the  popular  enjoyment  of  music 
in  that  country  has  been  decreased  by  the  high  standards 
of  taste  which  rule  in  artistic  circles?  The  general  prin¬ 
ciple  is  that  the  higher  you  insist  upon  having  the  apex  of 
your  pyramid  the  broader  will  be  its  base,  and  the  broader 
you  make  the  base  the  higher  you  can  build. 

But,  further,  the  advocacy  of  good  music  must  not  be 
construed  as  a  crusade  against  all  that  is  simple  and  light 
in  music.  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  is  good  Shakespeare 
as  well  as  Hamlet.  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Robinson  Crusoe 
delight  the  very  babes  and  yet  are  good  literature.  There 
is  an  analogous  music  with  which  no  fault  is  to  be  found  in 
its  place.  By  all  means  let  us  have  a  home  music  and  a 
children’s  music,  only  let  them  be  good  in  their  kind.  By 
all  means  let  us  have  a  universal  diffusion  of  the  rudiments 
of  a  musical  education.  Only  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
anything  is  rudimentary  music  simply  because  it  is  easy  and 
popular.  The  college  song,  the  tickling  airs  which  go  the 
rounds,  the  mass  of  insipidities  which  fill  the  market,  have 
no  artistic  significance.  They  no  more  furnish  the  elements 
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of  a  musical  education  than  the  trash  novel  does  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  literary  education.  Elementary  literature  must 
be  literature,  and  elementary  music  must  be  music.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Jasper,  who  affirms  that  ‘^the  sun  do  move,”  does 
not  teach  the  rudiments  of  astronomy,  nor  do  sea-serpent 
stories  form  the  primer  of  zoology.  Primary  instruction  in 
a  science  or  art  must  contain  something  of  the  substance 
of  the  science  or  art ;  and  even  if  the  learner  is  never  to  go 
far  in  the  study  he  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  a  true  scientific 
or  artistic  sentiment  and  a  reverence  for  what  is  beyond. 

Moreover,  when  music  is  subordinated  to  some  purpose 
other  than  the  strictly  artistic  one — which  is  legitimate  when 
the  end  is  pure — the  character  of  the  music  must  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  end.  And  this  may  relieve  some  appre¬ 
hensions  lest  the  improvement  of  music  will  detract  from  its 
usefulness  for  religious  purposes.  In  the  ffirst  place,  devo¬ 
tional  music  for  congregational  use  ought  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  to  be  rather  simple.  Severe  effort  in  execution  or 
high  embellishment  in  style  would  distract  the  mind  from 
the  purpose  of  devotion.  In  like  manner  an  elaborate  poem 
does  not  make  a  good  hymn.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  fol-  , 
low  that  church  tunes  should  be  on  the  one  hand  absolutely 
insipid  or  on  the  other  hand  sensuous  or  sentimental.  Suc¬ 
cessful  devotional  exercises  require,  indeed,  simplicity  of 
thought,  but  also  genuineness,  richness,  and  elevation ;  and 
this  demand  applies  to  the  tune  as  well  as  to  the  words. 
The  quality  of  music  available  will  vary  with  the  culture  of 
the  congregation,  that  which  is  perfectly  easy  for  one  being 
difficult  for  another.  But  the  capacity  of  the  congregation 
should  not  be  measured  by  its  mere  gravitation  ;  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  slight  stimulus  will  often  develop  latent 
powers.  The  anthem  music  may,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  more  elaborate  than  the  hymn,  because  it  addresses  the 
mind  in  a  different  way,  and  because  the  body  of  the  people 
do  not  sing,  but  listen.  A  good  choir  can  easily  educate  the 
taste  of  the  congregation  up  to  a  point  corresponding  with  its 
general  culture.  But  the  purpose  of  the  church  must  al- 
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ways  be  kept  in  view,  and  both  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  the  singing  must  be  in  full  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
service,  so  that  the  audience  shall  not  have  occasion  to  feel 
that  they  have  suddenly  been  transferred  to  the  concert  hall. 

The  case  of  evangelistic  music  must  be  judged  somewhat 
peculiarly.  Here  the  object  is  immediate  effect,  and  often 
upon  the  classes  least  patient  of  any  refinements.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  doubtless  require  to  some  extent  the  use  of  a 
self-singing  and  impressional  style  of  music  ;  and  he  who 
has  a  taste  for  better  must  sacrifice  his  preference  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  he  can  do.  Yet  it  is  highly  probable  that 
many  simple-minded  audiences  would  soon  enjoy  and  be 
moved  by  a  better  quality  of  revival  music  than  that  now 
current,  were  it  only  provided  for  them.  But  in  any  case  the 
Gospel  Hymns  furnish  an  altogether  too  unsubstantial  regi¬ 
men  for  use  in  the  ordinary  services  of  the  church — so  at 
least  if  the  music  is  to  bear  any  part  in  developing  a  broad, 
steadfast,  and  mature  Christian  character.  Their  sensuous 
and  childish  mode  of  conception  is  inadequate  to  the  sub¬ 
lime  views  which  form  an  indispensable  basis  of  an  enduring 
piety. 

The  Sunday-school  occupies  a  field  of  its  own,  and  should 
have  a  music  adapted  to  its  ends.  Being  intended  largely 
for  the  young,  its  music  should  be  within  their  range.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  because  the  babes  need  milk,  that  they 
ought  to  be  put  upon  a  diet  of  gruel  and  sweetened  water. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  our  current  church  tunes  are 
not  above  their  reach. 

But,  again,  perhaps  some  who  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
improvement  of  religious  music  will  find  re-assurance  in  the 
consideration  that  there  is  no  power  to  force  upon  the 
churches  and  schools  a  better  music  than  they  wish.  The 
taste  of  a  few  in  the  congregation  may,  indeed,  sometimes 
overrule  the  propensities  of  the  many  ;  though  even  in  that 
case,  generally,  after  a  brief  experience  of  the  better,  the 
people  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  back  to  the  old.  But 
in  the  general  view,  certainly,  the  force  of  inertia,  assisted 
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by  the  corrupting  influences  of  cheapness  and  easiness,  far 
more  than  offset  any  influences  tending  to  carry  the  music 
forward  to  a  point  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  many. 

And  finally  on  this  point,  let  us  have  done  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  insignificant,  flabby,  and  sensational  music,  and 
crude  or  slovenly  performance,  have  a  special  affinity  for 
spirituality,  or  that  good  music  savors  of  the  pomp  and 
fashion  of  the  world.  Good  music,  if  rightly  selected 
for  the  purpose,  is  not  merely  artistically,  but  spiritually  good; 
it  lifts,  enlarges,  edifies  •  the  soul.  It  is  edifying  for 
the  same  reason  that  thoughtful  preaching  is.  Magnify 
simple  and  humble  piety  as  you  will,  intelligence  and  refine¬ 
ment  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  thrift  and  safety 
of  Christianity.  A  church  which  requires  enlightened 
preaching  and  refined  and  genuine  music  is  stronger  for  the 
purposes  of  a  church  than  one  in  which  these  things  are  not 
true.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  finest  church  music 
in  America  is  to  be  met  with  in  churches  abundant  in  labors 
and  of  high  standing  in  spirituality.  The  dangers  to  be 
avoided  lie  in  the  direction  of  an  unreligious  music,  or  of 
a  religious  music  desecrated  by  a  worldly  choir,  or  in  intend¬ 
ing  music  for  a  bait  to  a  fashionable  audience  or  for  gratifica¬ 
tion  rather  than  worship.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  must 
guard  against  supposing  that  all  fashionable  or  showy  music 
is  good  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  so  far  as  these  evils  con¬ 
nect  with  good  music  they  are  its  abuse,  and  to  be  treated 
as  such. 

We  must  now  pass  to  our  last  general  topic,  namely,  by 
what  means  a  more  general  and  deeper  musical  education, 
Christian  in  character,  can  be  secured,  especially  in  our  own 
land.  In  entering  upon  the  subject  it  is  to  be  noted,  first, 
that  the  culture  desirable  has  naturally  a  twofold  purpose, 
that  is,  to  produce  interested  hearers  and  to  produce  capable 
composers  and  performers.  The  way  to  educate  competent 
hearers  is  primarily  to  familiarize  the  people  with  what  is 
worth  hearing.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  the  whole  case. 
Something  to  the  purpose  is  accomplished  by  increasing 
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intelligence  respecting  the  nature  and  history  of  the  art, 
say  through  a  book  like  that  of  Mr.  Haweis,  which  imparts 
not  only  information,  but  also  enthusiasm.  Some  degree  of 
practical  competence  in  the  art  is  likely  also  to  help  in  its  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  in  this  regard,  as  otherwise,  the  general  diffusion 
of  elementary  instruction  in  music  is  important.  Added  to 
this,  some  theoretic  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  va¬ 
rious  orders  of  composition,  and  with  the  elements  of  musical 
criticism,  will  be  very  useful.  It  is  possible  that  a  continual 
habit  of  analysis  and  technical  criticism  may  detract  from 
true  musical  enjoyment  ;  yet  on  the  whole  the  intelligent 
hearing  is  the  more  satisfying.  It  cannot  be  pretended,  for 
instance,  that  one  does  not  receive  more  satisfaction  from 
a  picture  when  its  points  of  excellence  have  been  indicated 
to  him,  or  that  one  does  not  enjoy  architecture  better  after 
reading  Ruskin’s  “  Seven  Lamps.”  In  like  manner  we  are 
under  necessity  to  study  out,  or  have  pointed  out,  the 
elements  of  beauty  in  nature  before  we  can  receive  her  best 
gifts.  No  amount  of  instruction,  indeed,  will  create  ap¬ 
preciation  of  art,  but  even  a  small  amount  will  do  some¬ 
thing  to  assist  it.  Once  led  to  suspect  that  there  is  a 
method  in  the  madness  of  the  sonata  or  concerto,  the 
mind  becomes  receptive  and  inquisitive,  and  begins  to  catch 
glimpses  of  a  meaning  which  mere  spontaneity  would  not 
have  grasped  so  soon  or  so  vividly.  To  those  who  take  a 
thorough  musical  education  this  help  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Others  can  derive  profit  from  lectureships,  perhaps  from 
school  instruction,  and  from  such  books  as  Mr.  Mathews’ 
”  How  to  Understand  Music,”  which  last  can  be  used  prof¬ 
itably  with  only  a  slight  previous  acquaintance  with  the  art. 
But  the  listening  to  good  music  itself  is  the  most  essential 
thing  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  it ;  and  the  multiplication  and 
cheapening  of  opportunities  to  hear  is  the  most  important 
thing  which  can  be  done  toward  the  development  of  musical 
audiences,  whether  in  number  or  quality.  But  this  latter 
result  will  be  secured  when  a  thorough  culture  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  the  art  becomes  generally  extended.  With 
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this  we  may  pass  to  the  other  side  of  our  topic,  which  must 
occupy  the  remainder  of  our  space. 

The  agencies  which  may  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  musical  skill  are  various.  The  extension  of  elementary 
instruction,  aside  from  its  immediate  worth  in  affording  the 
necessary  basis  of  advanced  work,  would  doubtless  tend  to 
awaken  the  susceptibilities  of  all  classes  and  to  arouse  the 
ambition  of  those  having  natural  musical  gifts.  The  giving 
and  receiving  of  private  instruction  is  another  obvious  means 
to  this  end.  The  formation  of  singing-schools  and  musical 
associations,  and  the  holding  of  conventions,  contribute 
something.  The  organization  of  a  chorus  choir  under  a 
skilled  leader,  whose  drill  would  compensate  the  singers  for 
their  services,  is  a  means  of  improving  music  in  the  church, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  young 
people  of  the  congregation,  which  is  too  little  appreciated 
by  the  churches.  But  there  is  no  other  agency  which 
can  compare  in  consequence  with  good  schools  of  music; 
both  because  they  afford  the  most  practicable,  and  to 
many  the  only  practicable,  means  of  obtaining  a  thorough 
musical  training,  and  because  they  are  able  to  call  attention 
to,  and  dignify,  the  art,  and  to  guide  its  cultivation  into  right 
channels. 

It  is  obvious  (i)  that  to  great  masses  of  our  people — 
classes,  too,  from  which  much  of  the  best  material  must 
come — it  is  impossible  to  secure,  where  they  are,  really 
excellent  instruction  in  music  ;  (2)  that  where  good  individual 
teachers  can  be  found,  it  is  still  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
inspiration  of  a  community  of  musical  workers,  and  the 
richness  and  variety  of  influences  requisite  to  the  formation 
of  a  good  musician  ;  and,  (3)  that  in  so  far  as  these  advan¬ 
tages  are  obtainable,  they  must  be  vastly  more  expensive 
when  secured  by  each  individual  from  many  sources  than 
when  offered  collectively  by  a  school.  In  fact,  the  case  of 
the  school  of  music  in  this  regard  is  not  materially  different 
from  that  of  the  college  or  university. 

A  well-grounded  school  of  music  can  secure  good  in 
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structors  because  it  can  guarantee  them  steady  employment 
at  a  regular  salary,  because  there  is  a  degree  of  dignity  in 
their  position,  and  because  it  surrounds  them  with  congenial 
associations.  At  the  same  time  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  and  the  contact  and 
friendly  competition  of  his  fellow-workers,  can  hardly  fail 
to  exert  upon  the  teacher  himself  a  wholesome  stimulus. 
Moreover,  his  being  there  employed  affords  to  the  pupil  a 
warrant  of  his  competency  which  would  otherwise  often  be 
wanting.  As  regards  expense,  a  conservatory  of  music  can 
furnish  instruction  and  other  advantages  more  cheaply  for 
the  same  reasons  that  any  other  result  affecting  the  interest 
of  many  can  be  secured  more  cheaply  by  combination. 
When  our  schools  of  music  become  endowed,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  they  will  have  a  still  greater  advantage  in  this  respect, 
as  do  the  colleges  already — upon  which  topic,  more  later. 

But  it  is  not  merely  cheapness,  or  individual  excellence 
of  teachers,  which  recommends  the  study  of  music  in  a 
school.  Beyond  his  course  of  lessons,  the  student  in  a  con¬ 
servatory  enjoys  various  general  opportunities  and  influences. 
He  has  opportunity  to  hear  much  good  music  and  view  its 
rendering  critically.  He  listens  to  performances  in  other 
departments  than  that  of  his  own  specialty,  and  thus  gains 
breadth  of  feeling  and  judgment.  He  is  himself  called  upon 
to  play  before  the  body  of  the  teachers  and  his  fellow’- 
students,  and  thus  gains  needed  confidence,  and  receives 
needed  criticism.  He  is  inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  united  pursuit  of  common  ends,  and  nerved 
by  competition.  He  has  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him 
by  association  with  equals.  He  is  withdrawn  from  distrac¬ 
tions  and  held  to  his  work  in  fixed  routine.  He  is  delivered 
from  the  praises  of  incompetent  and  partial  judges,  and  from 
the  depraving  influence  of  the  low  standards  of  taste  which 
prevail  in  general  society.  He  learns  to  regard  himself  and 
measure  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  grand  republic  of  music ; 
and  frequently  his  aspirations  are  raised  beyond  any  concep-; 
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tion  he  would  ever  have  attained,  had  he  been  left  merely 
to  local  influences. 

There  are,  moreover,  some  branches  of  musical  study 
which  imperatively  demand  association.  Concerted  playing 
and  choral  singing  are  evidently  of  this  character.  Co¬ 
education  is  a  matter  of  course  in  a  conservatory,  and  thus 
provision  is  made  for  choruses  of  mixed  voices. 

While  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities  certain  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages  can  be  obtained  piecemeal  apart  from  a  school,  the 
considerations  are  still  greatly  in  favor  of  the  school.  A 
thorough  musical  education  has  many  sides  and  branches; 
and  the  various  forces  and  influences  need  to  be  selected, 
combined,  and  coordinated  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
result.  As  a  college  education  is  properly  an  organic  whole, 
which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts,  so  should  it  be  with  a  musical  education  ;  it  needs 
in  its  own  kind  the  college  method. 

The  conservatory  appears  to  still  greater  advantage  if  we 
consider  its  possible  relations  to  the  general  intellectual  as  well 
as  the  technical  development  of  the  student.  Earlier  in  this 
article  it  was  shown  that  the  sciences  and  the  arts  hold  a 
complementary  relation  in  the  full  circle  of  educational  in¬ 
terests.  It  was  not  there  considered,  however,  whether  or 
not  these  two  lines  of  culture  should  be  united  in  the  same 
person,  and  conducted  in  the  same  institution.  The  present 
scope  does  not  permit  the  discussion  of  these  important 
questions  in  the  large ;  but  some  things  may  be  said  with 
relation  to  the  case  of  music  which  will  not  be  without  wider 
bearings.  In  the  first  place,  the  musician  has  no  right,  and 
does  not  need,  to  sacrifice  to  his  art  the  qualities  of  an 
intelligent  and  well-balanced  manhood.  The  want  of  per¬ 
sonal  breadth  and  dignity  of  which  musicians  are  often 
accused  might  largely  be  remedied  by  a  suitable  early  edu¬ 
cation.  But,  second,  the  artist  as  artist  needs  a  thorough 
education  outside  of  technical  limits.  According  to  the  art 
theory  which  has  been  presented,  a  work  of  art  is  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  an  ideal  in  some  adequate  material.  Now  a 
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technical  education  in  music,  in  the  first  place,  teaches  one 
how  to  handle  the  matter  of  the  art,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  familiarizes  one  with  the  musically  embodied  ideals  of 
other  men.  But  such  being  the  case,  several  questions  are 
suggested,  (i)  Will  the  musician  be  perfectly  competent 
to  appreciate  the  ideals  of  other  men  if  he  does  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  intellectual  life  from  which  they  sprang  ?  (2) 

Is  it  sufficient  for  the  artist  to  appropriate  thought  in  the 
form  of  music,  or  ought  he  not  also  to  'go  immediately 
to  the  world  ?  (3)  Can  any  originality,  or  even  a  manly 

independence,  be  attained,  merely  by  studying  other  men’s 
results?  These  questions  must  be  left  mostly  to  answer 
themselves.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  earlier  adverted  to, 
that  the  artist  does  not  create  by  a  merely  logical  process,  it 
still  seems  evident  that,  in  order  to  the  requisite  sympathy 
of  the  performer,  or  fertility  of  the  composer,  he  needs  such 
a  wide  and  definite  grasp  upon  the  world  of  actual  experience 
as  can  be  gaineil  only  through  the  ordinary  faculties  ;  and 
that  to  supply  this  he  cannot  trust  to  casual  impressions  and 
unstudied  inferences,  but  requires  a  comprehensive  and 
orderly  knowledge  and  a  mature  reflection. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  it  becomes  manifestly  important 
that  the  means  of  general  culture  be  placed  within  the  form¬ 
ing  musician’s  reach.  Now  without  putting  forward  exclu¬ 
sive  claims  in  favor  of  any  one  method  of  securing  this  end, 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  plan  so  feasible  as  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  conservatory  with  other  departments  in  an 
institution  of  comprehensive  scope.  Something  would  be 
gained  by  proximity  without  combination ;  but  an  organic 
union  makes  the  advantages  for  intellectual  culture  both 
more  accessible  and  more  commanding.  A  conservatory 
as  such  may  doubtless  provide,  as  supplementary  to  its 
main  work,  an  amount  of  instruction  as  great  as  the  major¬ 
ity  of  musical  students  are  at  present  disposed  to  use.  It 
cannot,  however,  furnish  the  amount  which  'the  genuine 
artist  ought  to  have ;  nor  can  it  give  to  that  furnished  the 
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prestige  which  attaches  to  learning  where  it  is  made  a  great 
end  ;  nor  can  it  supply  that  envelope  of  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  influences  which,  within  the  circle  of  a  large  institution, 
cultivate  a  man  almost  in  spite  of  himself.  The  suggestion 
would  not  be  unnatural  that  music  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
graduate  course,  in  which  case  the  conservatory  might  very 
well  stand  on  its  own  footing.  For  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  musical  study  this  arrangement  would  really  not 
be  impracticable ;  and  it  seems  advisable  that  those  who  are 
able  to  take  a  full  college  course  as  well  as  the  training  of  a 
professional  musician  should  place  the  completion  of  their 
musical  course  later  than  college  graduation.  This,  however, 
furnishes  no  objection  to  the  union  of  the  conservatory  with 
the  college,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  considered, 
first,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  a  musical  education  cannot 
be  deferred  to  the  graduate  period.  It  is  essential  to  a  good 
executant  that  he  begin  his  practice  young.  At  the  same 
time  he  cannot  profitably,  especially  at  an  early  age,  give 
his  whole  attention  to  music,  four  or  five  hours  of  practice 
a  day  being  the  ordinary  limit,  even  for  a  mature  student. 
The  natural  plan  is,  therefore,  to  commence  one’s  musical 
discipline  at  the  fitting  age,  advance  it  gradually,  and  carry 
along  beside  it  the  general  development  of  body  and  mind. 
Then,  further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  comparatively  few 
intending  to  be  professional  musicians  can,  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  ideas  at  least,  be  expected  to  proceed  with 
their  intellectual  training  to  the  length  of  a  college  course. 
Still  further,  there  are  very  many  who  quite  properly  wish 
to  pursue  music  for  a  time,  not  with  professional  intent,  but 
in  the  way  of  preparation  for  ordinary  social  life,  perhaps 
as  amateurs  with  another  main  purpose.  These  generally 
ought  to  combine  their  musical  work  with  other  studies. 
To  all  classes  of  musical  students,  then,  who  seek  any 
breadth  of  culture,  except  possibly  the  most  advanced  spe¬ 
cialists,  the  privileges  of  a  good  institution  of  learning  will 
be  most  acceptable.  And  in  addition  to  the  furnishing  of 
instruction,  various  collateral  advantages  will  be  derived  by 
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the  school  of  music  from  the  college.  The  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  culture  which  surrounds  the  latter  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  The  earnest  and  definite  purpose  with  which 
college  study  is  largely  pursued  can  hardly  fail  to  exercise 
a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  musical  work  in  a  compan¬ 
ion  department.  The  college  connection,  moreover,  im¬ 
parts  stability  to  the  school  and  insures  soundness  in  its 
management.  The  presence  of  the  college  also  implies  a 
public  in  some  degree  appreciative  of  art,  and  susceptible 
of  being  moulded  by  sound  influences ;  hence  supplies 
audiences  and  moral  support  for  musical  enterprises  of  a 
high  order.  A  conservatory  in  a  large  city  possesses  these 
latter  advantages  without  the  college,  and  will  be  able  to 
avail  itself  of  a  greater  abundance  and  variety  of  musical 
performances  than  can  elsewhere  be  enjoyed.  A  conser¬ 
vatory  in  a  college  town,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  better 
able  to  govern  the  taste  of  the  community  and  keep  off 
corrupting  musical  influences.  It  will  have  its  students  more 
to  itself,  and  be  able  to  form  them  according  to  its  own 
ideals.  Being  comparatively  free  from  outside  distractions, 
also,  it  will  probably  be  able  to  secure  more  steady  and 
solid  work. 

It  is  specially  to  be  considered,  too,  that  a  conservatory 
united  with  a  college  which  is  conducted  on  a  religious  basis, 
can  most  easily  afford  to  its  students  the  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  influences  which  their  situation  demands.  The  needs  of 
musical  students  in  this  regard  are  in  the  main  those  of 
students  in  general.  The  musical  vocation  no  less  than 
others  calls  for  reverence  and  consecration,  and  the  musician 
personally  has  the  ordinary  spiritual  wants  and  duties.  He 
is  exposed  to  some  peculiar,  if  not  unusually  great,  dangers, 
owing  to  the  artistic  temperament  and  some  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  art.  Especially  if  making  music  his  specialty, 
the  student  must  often  be  separated  early  and  long  from  his 
home.  The  school  which  so  largely  claims  his  attention 
during  these  formative  years  has  no  right  to  assume  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  indifference  toward  his  moral  and  spiritual  welfare. 
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Without  laying  down  any  universal  propositions  as  to  what 
can  and  ought  to  be  done,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a 
most  excellent  way  of  meeting  these  responsibilities  is  to 
bring  the  conservatory  under  the  general  discipline  and  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  Christian  college.  The  independent  school  of 
music  can  do  something  if  managed  with  this  end  in  view; 
but  it  has  not  the  same  hold  upon  its  students,  does  not  touch 
their  lives  at  so  many  points,  has  not  the  facilities  of  the 
college  for  instruction  and  persuasion.  Becoming  a  part  of  a 
college,  the  conservatory  largely  participates  in  its  advantages 
in  this  as  in  other  respects. 

But  the  conservatory  as  a  department  of  an  institution  of 
wider  scope  is  by  no  means  wholly  a  receiver.  From  its  re¬ 
sources  in  turn  the  college  life  is  graced  with  musical  privi¬ 
leges  of  high  grade  in  the  church,  the  chapel,  the  public  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  concert  hall,  and  the  private  circle.  It  elevates 
the  taste  of  the  mass  of  the  students  and  prepares  them  to 
enjoy  good  music  in  after  life.  For  the  student  who  wishes 
to  learn  music  only  incidentally  it  furnishes  the  needed  in¬ 
struction,  whether  in  choral  singing  or  some  more  special 
line.  It  qualifies  the  minister  to  make  a  full  and  enlightened 
use  of  musical  resources  in  church  and  parish.  It  helps  to 
develop  in  the  student  that  sense  for  art  which  is  requisite  to 
a  complete  liberal  culture.  It  becomes  an  important  factor 
in  that  general  refining  process  in  the  character  of  the 
student  which  it  is  an  important  function  of  college  life  to 
promote. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  school  of  music  chiefly  as 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  student ;  but  it  has  also  bearings  of 
great  possible  consequence  upon  the  general  interests  of 
music  in  our  land.  And,  first,  the  school  of  music  will  play 
an  important  part  in  bringing  the  art  to  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  giving  it  a  settled  and  dignified  standing.  The 
very  fact  of  its  being  embodied  in  an  institution  gives  it  con¬ 
sequence  ;  and,  with  the  establishment  of  well-equipped  con¬ 
servatories,  music  becomes  one  of  the  regular  and  recognized 
factors  in  our  national  culture.  Their  wdde  distribution. 
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moreover,  will  bring  the  attractions  of  the  art  to  bear  upon 
great  numbers  who  would  otherwise  not  have  thought  of  a 
musical  education  as  possible  or  desirable ;  and  to  many 
pupils  who  enter  the  school  with  only  the  smallest  ideas  and 
ambitions  it  opens  possibilities  in  the  musical  world  before 
undreamed  of. 

But,  again,  the  conservatory  can  not  only  extend  musical 
interest,  but  it  can  exert  a  powerful  influence  to  determine 
the  quality  of  the  public  taste  and  the  character  of  the  music 
which  shall  become  prevalent.  It  will  accomplish  its  mission 
in  this  regard,  first,  by  adopting,  and  constantly  holding  its 
pupils  up  to,  a  high  standard  of  taste  and  performance.  This 
task  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  less  difficult  than  it  appears. 
It  is  true  that  all  schools,  especially  unendowed  ones,  are  in 
a  measure  dependent  upon  the  public  tastes.  It  may  possi¬ 
bly  happen,  then,  that  a  conservatory  achieves  a  temporary 
success,  of  the  kind  it  craves,  by  catering  to  an  unenlightened 
demand.  But  for  a  school  aspiring  to  form  a  permanent  ele¬ 
ment  among  the  musical  forces  of  the  country  no  course 
could  be  more  impolitic.  In  the  long  run  it  is  the  high 
standard  that  draws.  That  part  of  the  people  who  fav6r  the 
higher  education  are  naturally  disposed  to  the  best ;  and  they 
will  generally  trust  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  as  to 
what  is  best.  In  this  respect  the  school  probably  has  an 
advantage  over  the  purveyors  of  musical  entertainment.  The 
public  will  go  to  hear  the  music  which  takes  its  fancy;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  that  same  public  would  not  prefer  to  send  its 
pupils  to  the  school  which  has  the  best  reputation  for 
thoroughness  and  soundness.  Thus  a  good  conservatory 
will  presently  attain  a  certain  independence,  and  can  take  in 
hand  and  develop  according  to  its  own  ideals  the  young 
talent  of  the  day.  But,  second,  a  great  conservatory  will 
naturally  acquire  something  of  the  powers  of  an  Academy 
to  stamp  as  reputable  or  disreputable  the  music  which  passes 
under  its  judgment.  It  will  naturally  be  a  centre  of  criticism, 
and  its  decisions  will  be  respected,  even  if  combatted.  In 
this  country  at  least,  no  one  school  is  likely  to  attain  a  con- 
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fessed  national  supremacy  ;  but  the  rival  opinions  of  several 
good  schools  are  worth  more  than  the  authority  of  one. 

Again,  the  school  of  music  has  a  favorable  relation  to  the 
internal  development  of  the  art.  Doubtle.ss  it  has  been 
rather  characteristic  of  schools  to  be  conservative.  It  belongs 
to  the  school  to  set  in  order  and  teach  what  is  already  ascer¬ 
tained,  and,  in  the  field  of  art,  to  hold  up  the  models  which 
are  already  approved.  The  school  not  seldom  has  its  pride 
of  regularity  or  orthodoxy,  and  shrinks  from  innovation ;  it 
belongs  rather  to  the  individual  to  originate  ideas.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  become  the  pride  of  many  schools  to 
keep  fully  up  with  the  latest  discoveries  and  ideas,  so  that  an 
excessive  conservatism  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  school.  Every  one  will  recognize  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  conservatism  is  requisite  to  soundness.  But  even  if  our 
schools  of  music  should  prove  somewhat  excessively  conser¬ 
vative,  they  would  still  be  indispensable  to  the  healthful  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  art.  For  genuine  progress  must  be  based  on  the 
mastery  of  that  which  has  already  been  attained,  all  the  more 
so  as  the  territory  already  subdued  grows  larger.  And  this 
is  true  even  when,  as  often  happens,  the  step  forward  wears 
the  guise  of  a  rebellion  ;  for  the  new  simply  supplies  a  miss¬ 
ing  side  to  the  old,  or  at  any  rate  could  not  have  been 
reached  till  the  worth  of  the  old  had  been  exhausted.  To 
apply  this  truth  to  our  national  situation,  it  is  idle  for  us  to 
expect  to  attain  to  independence  and  originality  in  music,  or 
in  any  other  art,  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  genius.  How  much 
aptitude  for  music  we  possess  as  a  nation  we  do  not  yet  know ; 
but  even  supposing  it  to  be  very  considerable,  a  period  of  severe 
discipline  within  the  existing  lines  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
its  proper  development.  When  we  obtain  a  thorough  com¬ 
petence  in  the  art  as  it  exists,  if  there  is  anything  original  in 
us  it  will  have  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  assert  itself.  To 
secure  this  competence  there  is  no  agency  equal  to  the  wel 
equipped  and  soundly  managed  conservatory. 

But,  once  more,  the  conservatory  affords  an  excellent 
means  of  imparting  to  music  the  needed  Christian  character. 
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The  end  here  contemplated  is  not  the  exclusive  cultivation 
of  religious  music,  nor  the  sanctimonious  or  prudish  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  non-religious.  The  end  is  rather  to  diffuse 
through  the  whole  domain  of  the  art  the  light  of  a  Christian¬ 
ity  which  puts  the  best  interpretation  upon  all  the  functions 
and  relations  of  human  life,  and  lifts  the  mind  into  the  high¬ 
est  range  of  moral  and  religious  ideality.  This  is  not  to  re¬ 
press  the  free  spirit  of  art,  but  to  give  it  wings  and  clarify  its 
vision.  A  Christian  music  doubtless  involves  the  use  of 
Christian  forms  of  conception  ;  but  this  is  no  injury  so  long 
as  these  are  treated  not  as  shackles,  but  as  fountains  of  in¬ 
spiration.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  many  important 
musical  works,  like  the  Messiah  and  the  great  Requiems, 
have  set  out  from  an  even  distinctly  dogmatic  conception  of 
Christianity. 

If  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  the  student  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  as  his  personal  good  requires,  this  would  itself  go 
far  to  impart  the  right  spirit  to  the  art  and  surround  it  with 
pure  associations.  In  addition  to  this  general  provision, 
there  is  something  required  in  the  very  musical  training  itself: 
the  fostering  of  true  ideas  of  the  mission  of  art,  and  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  its  right  use,  the  cultivation  of 
reverence  in  the  handling  of  sacred  things  and  of  a  fine 
sense  of  the  clean  and  unclean  in  music.  Of  these  two  sides 
of  the  artist’s  spiritual  culture,  the  former  is  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  ;  for  the  artistic  character  ought,  and  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  must,  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  personal.  The 
idea  seems  plausible,  indeed,  that  in  the  case  of  the  execu¬ 
tant  at  least,  personal  character  signifies  little,  since  he  has 
only  to  render  a  given  score.  But,  merely  to  mention  the 
corrupting  influence  of  associating  impure  character  with 
pure  music — most  obvious  in  the  case  of  sacred  music — and 
also  the  fact  that  the  performer  largely  has  the  choice  of  music, 
it  is  further  true  that  the  effect  of  the  rendering  is  in  a  consider¬ 
able  measure  dependent  upon  his  personality.  No  artistic 
rendering  is  merely  mechanical ;  and  the  success  with  which 
an  artist  seizes  and  imparts  a  composer’s  noble  thought  will 
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depend  upon  his  own  spiritual  equipment.  And  if  such 
things  are  true  with  respect  to  the  executant,  the  demand 
upon  the  composer  for  character  is  still  more  imperative.  If 
highly  gifted,  his  range  of  influence  is  wider ;  and  what  he 
offers  must  be  in  still  greater  degree  self-expression. 

Some  regard  must  be  had,  indeed,  for  the  undeniable  fact 
that  the  ideal  life  may  in  a  measure  be  separated  from  the 
practical,  and  that  sin  does  not  involve  an  immediate  and 
complete  depravation  of  sentiment — particularly  in  natures 
like  that  of  Robert  Burns,  which  we  are  inclined  to  call  weak 
rather  than  wicked,  where  many  noble  and  even  religious 
sentiments  maintain  themselves  at  the  side  of  a  practice 
swayed  by  over-grown  passions.  But  the  fruit  of  these  lives 
is  at  best  ambiguous ;  and  while  the  quality  which  makes 
these  natures  so  temptable  may  be  the  same  which  gives 
poetic  insight  and  fervor,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  passion  as  conquering,  but  as  conquered,  which  prepares 
one  to  give  to  the  struggles  of  human  experience  their  true 
place  in  art. 

A  topic  of  no  small  practical  consequence  has  been  re¬ 
served  till  the  last.  If  the  art  of  music  has  the  importance 
attributed  to  it,  and  if  the  conservatory  has  the  power  thus 
to  guide  its  development  and  extend  its  benefits,  then  the 
public  ought  to  bestow  upon  the  latter  such  practical  support 
as  may  be  requisite  to  its  thorough  efficiency.  And  to  this 
end  it  is  necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  of 
music  should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  of  invested 
funds.  No  good  reason  can  be  as.signed  why  art  education 
should  not  be  fostered  by  endowments  as  well  as  scientific  and 
literary.  If  choice  had  to  be  made  between  the  two  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  doubtless  take  precedence ;  but  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  neglect  either,  there  is  money  enough  for  both.  The 
addition  of  this  object  would  increase  beneficence,  not  di¬ 
vide  it. 

The  lack  of  endowment  makes  a  musical  education  much 
more  expensive  than  an  ordinary  one.  In  the  same  institu¬ 
tion,  sometimes,  the  tuition  of  the  musical  student  is  four  or 
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five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  classical  or  scientific  student. 
The  chief  reason  is  that  the  musical  department  must  be 
made  to  pay  expenses,  while  the  other  departments  are  en¬ 
dowed.  An  additional  reason  is  that  musical  teaching  must 
nece.ssarily  be  somewhat  more  individual  than  other,  and 
therefore  requires  a  relatively  larger  teaching  force.  This 
excess  of  cost  on  the  side  of  music  is  a  thoroughly  bad  ad¬ 
justment.  Music  is  no  mere  ^luxury  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
few  who  can  afford  to  have  it  without  regard  to  expense  ;  it 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  common  life  of  the  people.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  these  pupils  in  many  cases  desire  to  use  music  as  a 
means  of  gaining  their  livelihood;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  door  should  be  closed  against  the  poor  who  need  to  enter, 
and  open  to  the  rich  who  do  not  wish  to.  Further,  as  every 
one  knows,  much  of  our  best  material  for  the  educated  voca¬ 
tions  comes  from  the  classes  who  are  in  moderate  circum¬ 
stances.  The  case  is  not  otherwise  with  music  ;  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  art  demands  that  the  best  resources  for  its 
cultivation  be  made  accessible  to  our  great,  substantial, 
middle  class. 

The  want  of  endowment,  moreover,  puts  the  conservatory 
itself  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Being  made  dependent  on  pa¬ 
tronage,  it  is  tempted,  if  not  compelled,  to  let  down  from  the 
highest  standard.  It  must  accept  all  the  material  which 
offers,  so  as  to  make  its  income  as  large  as  possible.  Since 
the  beginners  will  always  be  much  in  excess  of  the  high 
grade  pupils,  it  is  obliged  to  give  a  share  of  elementary  work 
even  to  its  strongest  instructors,  which  is  somewhat  the  same 
thing  as  to  require  the  senior  professors  in  a  college  to  spend 
part  of  their  time  on  preparatory  classes.  Indeed,  without 
other  resources  than  patronage  it  is  hardly  possible  to  attempt 
the  most  advanced  work  at  all,  its  expense  being  naturally 
greatest  and  the  demand  least.  There  is  always,  too,  a  lia¬ 
bility  to  fluctuations  in  attendance,  which  forms  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  element  of  uncertainty  in  calculations  for  the  future. 
The  competition,  moreover,  between  schools  with  which  the 
number  of  pupils  must  be  the  first  consideration  is  not  of  a 
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wholesome  kind.  The  striving  for  pupils  is  not  exactly 
equivalent  to  a  striving  after  excellence.  The  competition 
for  excellence  will  have  its  freest  scope  after  the  school  is  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  pressure  of  financial  anxiety.  In  Europe  the 
conservatories  as  well  as  the  universities  receive  governmental 
aid.  In  this  country  the  endowment  takes,  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure,  the  place  of  governmental  assistance,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  parallel  should  not  extend  to  the  conserva¬ 
tory  as  well  as  to  the  university. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

PSEUDO-KRANION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  PAINE,  PH.D.,  TARRYTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

My  noted  and  beloved  friend,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  is  trying  to  realize 
an  ideal.  In  the  purity  of  his  heart  he  yearns  after  the  perfect,  and  if  he 
could  he  would  very  quickly  purge  our  fallen  world,  or  rather  humanity,  of 
all  its  defects  and  unholiness,  not  stopping  to  reflect  that  then  heaven  itself 
would  be  most  unreasonably  antedated. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Century  Magazine  he  has  related  what  hap¬ 
pened  more  than  eighteen  years  ago,  when  together  we  scanned  from  far  and 
near  the  cliffs  and  the  cave  of  the  Grotto  of ‘Jeremiah,  beyond  Jerusalem  on 
the  north,  and  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  adjoining.  Had  he  pub¬ 
lished  this  article  then,  it  would  have  been  timely,  but  now  it  is  too  late. 
From  the  drift  of  his  gentle  words  it  is  evident  .he  imagines  good  men  gen¬ 
erally  to  be  accepting  this  adjacent  hill  as  “  The  True  Site  of  Calvary,”  and 
“a  sort  of  competition  ”  to  be  prevailing  “among  explorers  as  to  the  credit 
of  having  first  suggested  the  knoll  by  the  Damascus  gate  as  being  probably 
the  exact  place  where  our  Lord  was  crucified  ;  ”  but,  alas  !  just  the  contrary 
is  the  case — already  the  fantasy  is  obsolete. 

Within  the  last  five  years  much  new  evidence  of  topographical  and  afchaeo- 
logical  character  has  been  discovered,  revealing  the  course  of  the  northern 
wall  of  Jerusalem  at  the  era  of  our  Lord  to  have  been  south  of  the  modern 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  the  site  of  this  church,  being  shown  to 
have  been  outside  the  town  in  those  days,  thus  becomes  the  unquestionable 
place  of  his  crucifixion  and  tomb  of  his  resurrection. 

Inasmuch  as  my  good  friend  seems  to  be  incompletely  advised  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  movement  he  joins,  roaming  away  from  the  present  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  retrace  its  history. 

Half  a  century  ago  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  recoiled  from  the  traditional 
locality  very  much  as  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson  now  does.  To  this  he  was  im- 
p'elled  by  such  considerations  as  these  : — 

“It  is  not  therefore  without  some  feeling  of  wonder,  that  a  stranger,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  circumstances,  on  arriving  in  Jerusalem  at  the  present  day, 
is  pointed  to  the  place  of  crucifixion  and  the  sepulchre  in  the  midst  of  the 
modern  city,  and  both  beneath  one  roof.  This  latter  fact,  however  unex¬ 
pected,  might  occasion  less  surprise;  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  to  Calvary. 
But  beneath  the  same  roof  are  further  shown  the  stone  on  which  the  body 
of  our  Lord  was  anointed  for  burial,  the  fissure  in  the  rock,  the  holes  in 
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which  the  crosses  stood,  the  spot  where  the  true  cross  was  found  by  Helena, 
and  various  other  places  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
crucifixion ;  most  of  which  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  identify  even  after 
the  lapse  of  only  three  centuries ;  and  particularly  so  at  the  present  day, 
after  the  desolations  and  numerous  changes  which  the  whole  place  has  un¬ 
dergone.”* 

Having  justified  his  dissent  as  best  he  can,  he  concludes; — 

”  If  it  be  asked.  Where  then  are  the  tjue  sites  of  Golgotha  and  the  sep¬ 
ulchre  to  be  sought  ?  I  must  reply,  that  probably  all  search  can  only  be  in 
vain.  We  know  nothing  more  from  the  Scriptures,  than  that  they  were  near 
each  other,  without  the  gate  and  nigh  to  the  city,  in  a  frequented  spot. 
This  would  favor  the  conclusion,  that  the  place  was  probably  upon  a  great 
road  leading  from  one  of  the  gates ;  and  such  a  spot  would  only  be  found 
upon  the  western  or  northern  sides  of  the  city,  on  the  roads  leading  toward 

Joppa  or  Damascus. ”2 

Dr.  Edward  Robinson  was  thus  careful  not  to  commit  himself  definitely  to 
any  new  proposal  or  site;  and  yet  he  indicated,  in  a  general  way,  so  nearly 
where  he  thought  the  spot  must  have  been,  as  to  encourage  another  biblical 
student,  less  cautious  and  having  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  ground, 
to  attempt  to  point  out  exactly  where  it  was!  This  follower  after  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son  was  the  German  commentator  Otto  Thenius,  residing  at  Dresden  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  who  put  forth  his  happy  thought  in  a  contribution  to  Illgen’s  Zeitschrift 
fuer  die  historische  Theologie,  entitled,  “Otto  Thenius  has  endeavored  to  prove 
Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  survive  even  down  to  the  present 
moment  outside  Jerusalem  both  modern  and  ancient,  and  has  conceded  the 
determination  of  this  fact  to  the  American  Robinson.”  This  appeared  in 
1842,  one  year  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Robinson’s 
“  Biblical  Researches.”  He  professed  that  the  particular  idea  occurred  to 
him  upon  an  examination  of  Renner’s  “Map  of  Palestine,”  showing  a  hill 
existing  outside  the  northern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Damascus  gate, 
above  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  ;  and,  certain  modern  travelers  having  reported 
it  to  be  round  in  outline,  he  put  this,  and  the  notion  of  Reland  (afterward 
also  of  Paulus)  that  the  hill  must  have  received  its  name  from  some  real 
likeness  to  a  human  skull  in  shape  (a  forma  cranii  humani  dictum),  together, 
and  so  he  identified  the  site  with  “the  place  called  Kranion  ”  as  phrased  by 
the  evangelist  Luke.  For  this  spot,  he  affirmed,  the  Gospel  narratives  re¬ 
quire  the  following  conditions;  (i)  Without  the  city;  (2)  Near  it ;  (3)  On 
a  well-known  highway ;  (4)  Which  probably  conducted  to  the  north  ;  (5)  A 
sepulchre  close  to  Golgotha ;  (6)  To  be  rock-hewn,  of  moderate  size,  and  one 
whose  cell  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  entrance,  but  cut  directly  in  a  vertical 
wall.  And  these  conditions  he  was  convinced  were  satisfied  by  the  Grotto 
of  Jeremiah  and  its  contiguous  hill. 

Now,  had  the  novelty  suggested  by  the  German  Thenius  possessed  any 
quality  to  commend  it,  our  American  biblical  authority  would  have  wel¬ 
comed  it,  would  he  not  ?  or,  at  least,  he  would  note  the  fact  of  its  having 


IBiblical  Researches.  Vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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been  made  since  the  publication  of  his  earlier  “  Researches  ”  ?  But,  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  the  matter  down  to  a  particular  locality  met  with  no  encour¬ 
agement  on  his  part :  evidently  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  did  not  consider  so 
singular  an  hypothesis  worthy  a  moment’s  attention.  Indeed,  this  has  been 
the  treatment  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  all  critical  scholars :  W.  Krafft 
does  notice  it  in  his  “  Die  Topographie  Jerusalems,”  but  merely  to  dismiss  it 
without  consideration  as  wholly  untenable  (‘‘ginzlich  unhaltbar,”  p.  220). 
One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it  received  among  the  Germans  if  by 
anybody,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  unknown  among  them  :  Bjedeker’s  hand¬ 
book  ”  Palestina,”  the  work  of  Professor  Albert  Socin,  does  not  even  men¬ 
tion  the  theory  in  connection  with  its  account  of  the  “  Jeremiasgrotte,”  p. 
249- 

Nevertheless,  the  vagary  has  wandered  westward,  and  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  has  met  with  a  few  who  take  a  fancy  to  it.  Of  course  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  Dutch  lieutenant,  C.  W.  M.  Van  de  Velde,  in  1851  and  1852,  who 
also  was  horror-struck  at  the  profanations  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.*  Then  in 
1857  it  was  adopted  by  the  watery  J.  T.  Barclay,  M.D.*  In  1871  it  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Fisher  Howe,  w’ho,  from  the  very  fact  that  he  could  not  ”  force 
words  out  of  old  Dr.  Edward  Robinson’s  tomes”  in  favor  of  his  illusion,  ought 
tohave  been  suspiciousof  its  nature.  During  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
between  the  years  1872  and  1875,  Captain  C.  R.  Conder  found  Dr.  Thomas 
Chaplin  of  Jerusalem  entertaining  this  view ;  and,  having  obtained  the 
doctor’s  consent,  proceeded  to  make  use'of  it  on  his  own  account.*  In  1883 
General  Charles  G.  Gordon  indulged  in  certain  “Reflections  in  Palestine,” 
which,  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  this  subject,  are  so  mystical  and  wild  as  to 
do  him  no  credit  and  to  injure  his  cause,  if  indeed  it  were  capable  of  in¬ 
jury.  Besides  others  cited  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  Professor  Edward 
Hull  has  fallen  in  with  this  view  and  Canon  Tristram  is  said  to  hold  if. 

But  our  deeper  interest  lies  in  the  decision  of  the  question.  Ought  we  to 
cast  away  the  site  determined  by  the  early  Christians,  for  this  new  specula¬ 
tion  ? 

Though,  hitherto,  it  has  never  been  thought  necessary  to  controvert  this 
conjecture,  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  following  considerations  for¬ 
bidding  its  acceptance  : — 

1.  The  site  was  the  city  quarry;  and  the  work  of  taking  out  stones 
and  of  preparing  them  for  their  places  was*  in  full  blast  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord’s  decease,  for  the  completion  of  the  Temple  and  the  edification 
of  the  rapidly  growing  new  city.  Such  a  place  would  have  been  altogether 
incompatible  with  many  of  the  circumstances  associated  by  the  Gospel 
narratives  with  our  Lord’s  death,  sepulture,  and  resurrection. 

2.  Especially,  the  site  was  not  nigh  unto  the  city.  During  the  lifetime 
of  our  Master  the  nearest  city  wall  was  that  of  Antonia  at  the  northwestern 

*Cf.  his  narrative,  Vol.i.  pp.  462,  485-514  ;  Vol.  ii.  p.  201 . 

4The  City  of  the  Great  King,  pp.  78-85. 
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corner  of  the  Temple  area,  from  which  this  quarry  hill  stood  nearly  half  a 
mile  away,  out  beyond  the  suburbs, 

3.  The  distance  of  the  highway  on  the  west  from  the  top  of  this  hill  is 
too  great  to  suit  the  requirement  involved  by  the  words  of  the  Gospels, 
“  And  they  that  passed  by  railed  on  him,  wagging  their  heads,  and  saying, 
Ha!  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save 
thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  cross.”  One  of  the  main  arguments  of 
Mr.  Fisher  Howe,  and  other  special  pleaders  for  the  hill  above  the  Grotto 
of  Jeremiah,  is  that  the  place  of  crucifixion  was  on  some  public  road,  and 
this  hill  is  nigh  unto  the  great  northern  thoroughfare  of  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  Jerusalem.  Well:  how  nigh?  Actually,  according  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  the  distance  between  the  two  was  and  is  five  hundred  feet.  This  is 
altogether  too  much  for  the  individual  recognition,  the  wagging  of  heads, 
and  the  personal  address  on  the  part  of  people  going  along  the  highway, 
described  by  the  two  evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark :  these  reporters  of  the 
scene  answer  as  to  the  length  of  the  interval,  and  they  intimate  that 
the  measure  of  the  road  from  the  cross  could  not  have  been  greater  than 
one  hundred,  and  probably  was  less  than  fifty,  feet.  The  conversation  of 
the  passers-by  took  place  under  the  same  condition  of  immediate  presence 
as  that  of  the  chief  priests  who  mocked  the  Sufferer,  and  of  the  scribes  who 
said,  “He  saved  others;  himself  he  cannot  save,”  and  of  the  thief  crucified 
with  him  who  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth.  All  of  these  scoffers  fell  within 
the  limits  of  close  association.  I5ut  a  range  of  thirty  rods  is  too  long  for 
the  action  or  drama  that  occurred  :  at  such  remoteness  those  passing  upon 
the  road  could  not  distinguish  between  the  features  of  the  crucified  ones, 
nor  could  their  revilings  be  heard. 

4.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  for  the  necessity  of  saying  that  Calvary  was 
not  a  mount.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  hill,  or  even  of  a  rise  of  ground, 
in  any  of  the  Gospel  accounts;  and  both  the  conception  and  the  expression 
are  wholly  unwarranted.  On  the  contrary,  the  hill  adjoining  the  Grotto  of 
Jeremiah  rises  to  a  height  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  above  the  area  at 
its  southern  base.  Furthermore,  the  summit  of  a  hill  is  not  the  sine  qua 
non  of  a  conspicuous  position  :  the  centre  of  a  hollow  is  equally  good,  if  not 
better.  A  natural  cavity  is  imitated  by  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  or  any  of 
the  Roman  theatres  in  the  East. 

5.  The  allegation  that  Golgotha  took  its  name  from  a  hill  having  the  pe¬ 
culiar  form  of  a  skull,  is  a  modern  invention  and  equally  unfounded.  It 
arose  with  Reland  in  the  early  part  'of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was 
hailed  by  the  sceptical  De  Wette:  it  has  no  basis  beyond  the  fiction  of 
“  Mount  Calvary.”  Whereas,  in  the  words  of  Matthew,  “  Golgotha,  which 
is  called  the  place  of  a  skull;”  of  Mark,  “to  the  place  Golgotha,  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  the  place  of  a  skull;”  of  Luke,  to  the  place  called  Aran- 
ion;  and  of  John,  “to  the  place  called  of  a  skull,  which  is  called  in  He¬ 
brew  Golgotha  ;”  the  allusion  is  to  a  Hebrew  tradition  which  taught  that 
Adam  died  and  was  buried  there,  and  that  his  skull  was  either  preserved  or 
found  there.  We  are  not  concerned  about  the  matter  of  fact,  but  only  as 
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to  the  existence  of  the  legend  among  the  Jews :  so,  too,  the  evangelists, 
and  probably  the  reason  why  they  did  not  say  more  about  it  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation  was  that  they  did  not  wish  to  countenance  the  popular  super¬ 
stition.  Between  the  second  and  sixth  centuries  the  following  Church 
Fathers  testify  to  the  currency  of  this  tradition  :  Origen,  Athanasius,  Basil 
of  Cxsarea,  Ambrose,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Basil  of 
Seleucia,  Athanasius  of  Sinai,  some  of  them  referring  the  report  to  the 
Jews  at  large,  others  to  the  magisiri  Hebncontm,  the  chief  men  or  rabbis  of 
the  Hebrews.  Is  it  not  rather  late  in  the  day  to  undertake  to  discard  such 
an  ancient  belief  and  to  inaugurate  something  entirely  different  ? 

6.  Even  the  resemblance  between  hill  and  skull  vanishes  when  soberly 
tested,  and  most  of  the  features  of  the  face  have  to  be  created  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  .Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory  lay  great  stress  on  certain  eyeless 
sockets  near  the  brow  of  the  hill — manifestly  artificial  hollows  in  the  rock ; 
but,  at  the  very  least,  there  are  three  or  four  of  these  void  excavations  ex¬ 
isting  along  the  same  strata  in  the  face.  Were  there,  then,  three  or  more 
eyes  belonging  to  this  single  skull?  At  the  base  of  the  scarp  there  is  no 
cavern  under  these  several  eye-openings,  corresponding  to  a  mouth.  The 
cave  which  should  represent  the  mouth  of  the  skull  is  the  Grotto  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  which  stands  quite  off  to  one  side  of  the  hill,  in  its  eastern  declivity. 
Thus,  what  answers  to  the  mouth  of  the  skull  occurs  where  the  ear  ought  to 
be,  ami  is  placed  on  end  relatively  to  the  face  of  the  hill  or  cranium.  Re¬ 
garding  the  whole  hill  as  the  skull,  these  eye-sockets  are  misplaced  at  one 
corner  of  the  face,  and  reduced  to  a  space  on  a  scale  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  head.  On  close  examination  the  figure  breaks  down  completely. 

7.  But,  what  is  far  worse  is,  this  mis-set  face  is  certainly  a  comparatively 
recent  creation :  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  date  back  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
Since  the  period  of  his  dwelling  among  men  all  the  material  for  the  third 
wall,  constructed  about  the  year  42  A.  D.  by  Herod  Agrippa,  all  the  stones 
of  Hadrian’s  wall  around  -Elia  Capitolina  in  130  A.  D.,  all  the  blocks  re¬ 
quired  by  the  restorations  of  Eudocia  between  450  and  460  A.  D.,  all  the 
material  consumed  in  the  repairs  and  strengthening  of  the  city  wall  by  the 
Egyptians  just  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Crusaders  in  1099,  by  the 
Christians  themselves  in  1178,  by  the  Saracens  in  1192,  again  by  the  Franks 
in  1229,  and  much  of  the  substance  of  the  modern  wall  re-erected  by  Solei- 
man  the  Magnificent  in  1542, — must  have,been  derived  from  this  proximate 
quarry ;  and,  as  down  to  modern  times  the  extraction  of  building-stone  from 
this  vast  mine  has  continued,  there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  that  any  of 
the  ledges  on  the  south  of  the  Jeremiah-Grotto  hill  has  survived  unchanged 
either  in  position  or  contour  from  the  date  of  30  A.  D.  to  the  present  moment. 
Those  eye-sockets  are  plainly  burial-cells,  of  which  the  mount  is  full  and 
which  have  been  reached  and  laid  bare  by  the  recession  of  the  quarry  preci¬ 
pice.  Indeed,  the  present  configuration  is  so  recent  as  to  be  totally  unknown 
among  early  Christians  and  church  historians,  and  even  to  the  whole  line  of 
pilgrims  to  the  holy  places  down  to  mediteval  times.  In  their  days  the 
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Prison  of  Jeremiah  used  to  be  observed  near  the  Proetorium  of  Pilate,  and 
not  far  from  the  church  of  Saint  Anne,  quite  within  the  present  city. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  siege  of  the  First  Crusade,  in  1099  A.  d.,  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  occupied  the  height  above  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah; 
but  this  is  incorrect,  for  the  Duke  of  Normandy  encamped  by  the  Church  of 
Saint  Stephen,  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  thoroughfare  leading 
from  the  Damascus  gate  northward. 

It  is  also  said  that  toward  the  end  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  in  1163  A.  d.,  the 
reservoir  of  the  grotto  belonged  to  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  ;  but  thus  far 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  verifying  the  statement. 

Perhaps  the  first  incontestable  notice  of  the  grotto  occurs  in  “  The  Ways  of 
Jerusalem,”  by  the  Rabbi  Yitshaq  Hil6,  in  1334  a.  d.,  who  writes: — 

“At  the  present  hour  the  Holy  City  possesses  four  gates:  the  Gate  of 
Mercy  on  the  east ;  the  Gate  of.  David  on  the  west  ;  the  Gate  of  Abraham  on 
the  north ;  the  Gate  of  Tsion  on  the  south. 

“  When  one  departs  by  the  Gate  of  Mercy  one  ascends  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  that  is  to  say  the  mount  of  oil,  where  formerly  they  used  to  burn 
the  red  heifer:  there  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  the  brook  Kedron,  Bethphage, 
and  the  burial  place  of  the  Israelites,  are  found. 

“  When  one  departs  by  the  Gate  of  David  one  passes  by  the  Tower  of 
David  so-called :  by  this  one  descends  into  the  Vale  of  Rephaim. 

“When  one  departs  by  the  Gate  of  Abraham,  one  enters  into  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings  (upon  whom  be  salvation  !):  there  appears  the  Cavern  of.  Ben 
Syra,  the  step-son  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet . 

“The  Tombs  of  the  Kings  constitute  the  fourth  remarkable  thing  per. 
taining  to  the  Holy  City:  they  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  near  the  Cavern 
of  Ben  Syra.”® 

According  to  the  Kabbalists,  Ben  Syra  was  both  step-son  and  son  of  Jere 
miah,  both  names — Syra  and  Jeremiah — being  numerically  equivalent  to 
271.  However,  the  name  Syra  manifestly  has  something  to  do  with  the 
Arabic  name  Sahera  or  Zahiri,  which  still  survives  from  the  Hill  of  the 
Grotto  downward  over  its  eastern  declivity  to  the  Gate  of  Herod.  To  which, 
the  Hebrew  or  the  Arabic,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  term  ?  In 
1495  A.  D.,  Mejr  ed-Din  attributed  the  making  this  Grotto  of  es-Sahera  to  the 
Emir  Menjek,  prefect  of  Syria. 

It  is  said  that  the  pilgrim  Stephan  von  Gumpenberg,  in  1449  A.  n,,  re¬ 
ferred  to  both  the  reservoir  and  the  Hill  of  this  Grotto ;  but  his  allusion  is 
unmistakably  to  the  Birket  Israil  and  to  the  castle  Antonia. 

Cotovicus^  appears  to  be  the  first  who  regarded  this  quarry  grotto  as  the 
cavern  wherein  Jeremiah  composed  his  “Lamentations”  in  view  of  the 
city’s  overthrow  and  the  captivity ;  and  Quaresmius  seems  to  be  the  first 
who  moved  the  Prison  of  Jeremiah  also  thither — since  when  no  further  change 
of  venue  has  occurred. 


*Cannoly’s  Icineraires,  pp.  *35-239.  ’Itinerarium,  1596  a.  d.  p,  305. 

^Elucidatio,  1616  a,  i>,  VoI,  ii.  p.  731, 
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These  are  positive  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  new  fallacy :  others  of  a 
negative  character  are  equally  prohibitive. 

8.  The  site  is  destitute  of  both  historical  record  and  archaeological  proof  in¬ 
dicating  it  to  be  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  crucifixion.  No  identification  is  well 
founded  that  does  not  possess  some  link  binding  it  to  the  past ;  but,  for  this 
spot  no  witness  in  secular  or  ecclesiastical  history  breaks  the  silence  of  the 
ages,  no  ancient  relic  appropriate  to,  or  significant  of,  its  alleged  ancient 
service  as  a  place  of  crucifixion  survives.  Those  who  select  this  spot  decide 
the  matter  in  advance,  and  then  wait  or  hope  for  some  evidence  to  turn  up  in 
its  favor.  Direct  connections  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Mr.  Fisher  Howe,  and  repeated  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson ; 
but  if  one  still  wishes  to  see  how  vague  and  weak  are  the  most  definite  con¬ 
siderations  that  can  be  brought  to  the  support  of  this  locality.  Captain  Con- 
der’s  doubtless  will  suffice  : — 

(1)  The  hill  stands  outside  the  city. 

(2)  A  group  of  rock-cut  tombs  exists  somewhere  off  to  the  west,  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  hill. 

(3)  A  Christian  tradition,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
teaches  that  the  protomartyr  Stephen  w’as  stoned  near  here,  on  the  north  of 
the  city. 

(4)  This  vicinity  has  apparently  been  always  considered  unlucky,  ac¬ 
cursed,  and  haunted.® 

One  would  surely  refuse  to  believe  that  such  a  beggarly  array  of  make¬ 
shifts  could  be  seriously  proposed  by  any  sensible  man  to  offset  the  numerous 
and  strong  warrants  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  it  not  set  forth  in  black 
and  white  and  signed  by  its  author.  The  truth  is,  we  have,  here,  to  deal 
with  an  effort  to  get  away  from  tradition,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
proceeding  independently  of  testimony ;  for  the  early  Christians  had  all  the 
testimony  there  was  in  the  case,  very  much  more  than  we  have,  and  they 
used  it  both  intelligently  and  carefully  for  recognizing  the  identical  spot. 
Historical  and  arclucological  evidence  cannot  favor  two  sites :  inasmuch  as  all 
there  is  points  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  there  can  be  none  for  the  hill  beside 
the  Jeremiah  grotto. 

9.  The  method  pursued  by  the  advocates  of  the  Grotto-Hill  for  the  site 
of  Calvary  is  radically  wrong  in  that  they  attempt  to  determine  the  place  of 
crucifixion  before,  and  apart  from,  that  of  the  tomb.  ‘'In  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre  :  ” 
in  relation,  therefore,  to  the  place  of  crucifixion  the  sepulchre  was  near  at 
hand.  Accordingly,  the  sepulchre,  being  something  tangible  and  peculiar 
in  structure,  is  the  key  to  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion :  the  featureless  area 
of  crucifixion  cannot  be  a  key  to  the  sepulchre.  To  pitch  upon  the  site  of 
the  crucifixion  first  is  quite  out  of  order,  the  wrong  way  of  going  to  work; 
and  it  is  extremely  hazardous,  because,  on  a  very  low  estimate,  there  are 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a  thousand  that  the  neighboring 
sepulchre  will  never  be  found,  being  absent.  This  is  just  what  occurs  in  the 

^yerusalcm.  Pal.  Explor.  Fund  Memoir,  p.  431, 
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present  instance :  no  sepulchre  of  the  proper  sort  for  the  tomb  of  our  Lord 
can  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  graves  enough,  to  be  sure,  all  over 
and  around  this  mount,  for  it  has  long  been  a  Mohammedan  cemetery.  To 
the  northwest  of  the  hill-top,  somewhat  less  than  three  hundred  feet,  a  com¬ 
plex,  subterranean,  Jewish  tomb  occurs,  consisting  of  a  large  central  vault, 
surrounded  by  sepulchral  chambers :  originally  a  lateral  descent  of  steps  led 
down  into  the  chambers  on  the  north,  through  which  access  might  be  gained 
to  the  central  vault ;  and  subsequently,  when  the  Jews  had  crumbled  to  dust 
and  their  descendants  had  disappeared,  the  Christians  appropriated  the 
burial-place  and  cut  a  similar  stairway  on  the  south  in  such  way  as  to  afford 
more  direct  access  to  the  central  vault.  The  whole  is  fully  described  by 
Herr  Conrad  Schick  in  the  Zeilschrift  des.  d.  Paltestina  Vereius,  IX.  74-78. 
This  was  a  catacomb  rather  than  a  tomb,  and  wholly  deficient  in  the  criteria 
of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  all  other  rock-hewn 
places  of  interment  near  the  Hill,  or  to  the  east  of  the  thoroughfare. 

Westward,  across  the  great  highway  to  Shechem  and  .Samaria,  two  tombs 
have  been  discovered  by  Herr  Conrad  Schick.  The  first  is  described  by  Dr. 
Chaplin  in  the  I’al.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement  for  1S76  (p.  9),  as  an 
ancient  sepulchre  sunk  vertically  in  the  rock  into  which  was  let  down 
through  the  roof  a  less  ancient  large  sarcophagus  conjectured  to  be  that  of 
the  Empress  Eudocia:  it  lies  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  feet  distant 
from  the  top  of  the  Grotto-Hill,  and  in  ground  affording  “  various  remains  of 
early  Byzantine  sculpture,  cornices,  pavements,”  etc.,  possibly  relics  of  that 
“very  large  sanctuary,  conspicuous  for  elevation  and  beauty,  in  honor  of 
Stephen,  the  first  of  deacons  and  martyrs,  distant  le.ss  than  a  stadium  from 
Jerusalem,”  which  Eudocia  the  consort  of  Theodosius  erected  and  where 
“her  own  remains  were  deposited,  when  she  had  departed  to  the  unfading 
life.”  No  one  claims  this  tomb  for  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  The  second 
is  described  by  Herr  Schick  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  October,  1879, 
p.  198  sq.,  and  by  Captain  Conder  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  July,  1881, 
p.  202  sq.,  April,  18S3,  p.  75  sq.,  and  in  the  Jerusalem  Memoir.  It  lies  about 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  feet  distant  from  the  Grotto-hilltop,  and  is  ex¬ 
cavated  in  the  scarp  of  a  low  platform  of  rock  artificially  levelled  to  be  the 
site  of  some  sort  of  a  building.  Here,  also,  the  thin  soil  is  composed  of 
“  rubbish  containing  many  pieces  of  hewn  and  even  richly  carved  stone,  a 
circular  wall  of  cubical  blocks,  rosettes,  water-drops,  triglyphs,  palm- 
leaves,”  etc.,  etc.  Perhaps  the  cloister  of  the  church  erected  by  Eudocia 
stood  here.  At  any  rate  the  tomb  yielded  a  mortuary  slab  marked  by  a 
Christian  cross  and  engraved  in  Greek  letters  of  the  fifth  or  the  six  century, 
reading,  “Tomb  belonging  to  — .”  On  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  .spots 
the  Basilica  of  Stephen  certainly  rose;  and  with  equal  certainty  it  marked 
the  supposed  scene  of  his  stoning  and  falling  asleep — which,  therefore,  was 
not  the  summit  of  the  Grotto-Hill.  Only  Captain  Conder  proposes  this  tomb 
for  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  :  beyond  a  doubt  it  is  the  Tomb  of  St.  Stephen 
seen  by  the  Russian  pilgrim  Daniel  in  1113  A.  i).  Both  of  these  tombs,  how¬ 
ever,  are  removed  too  far  from  the  Grotto-Hill  to  be  “  in  the  place  where  Jesus 
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was  crucified,”  from  which  thev  were  separated  by  a  great  thoroughfare:  be¬ 
sides,  neither  one  of  them  has  the  right  character  or  date. 

For  our  Saviour’s  sepulchre  was  no  mere  grave,  nor  even  a  Jewish  koka 
running  perpendicularly  into  the  rock:  it  was  a  sepulchral  chamber,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  Roman  cubiculum,  in  one  of  whose  sides  had  been  cut  a  table- 
tomb,  a  rectangular  recess,  or  a  arcosoliumy  an  arched  recess,  over  a  loculus 
parallel  with  the  wall ;  and  this  loculus  was  covered  by  a  slab  on  which  our 
Lord’s  body  lay  for  the  unfinished  process  of  embalming  with  sweet  spices 
and  ointment,  for  he  never  was  buried  in  the  loculus  beneath  corresponding 
to  a  grave.  Now,  such  a  rock-hewn  sepulchral  chamber,  not  unlike  a  vault 
in  our  cemeteries,  and  provided  with  such  a  lateral  table-tomb,  is  wholly 
absent  from  the  sides  or  vicinity  of  the  Grotto-Hill.  Those  unsatisfied 
people  who  still  wish  to  ascertain  the  true  site  of  Calvary  must  find  the 
authentic  sepulchre  first,  and  show  us  the  adjacent  Golgotha  last :  they 
ought  not  to  offer  the  last  for  our  acceptance  first. 

10.  Such  a  course  serves  to  betray  the  nature  of  this  roaming  movement. 
Generally  it  is  a  reaction  from  what  is  repellent,  yet  adventitious,  in  the 
rotunda  and  chapels  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  a  withdrawal  of  faith  from 
what  is  really  valid  there.  In  his  first  visit  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  did  not 
even  examine,  much  less  study,  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To  quote  his  own  words  : 

“This  was  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  it  was  also  Easter  Sunday . I 

looked  in  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  Latin  ceremonial. . .  .The  high  altar 
was  placed  directly  before  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ;  so  that  we  could  not 
enter.... All  this  excited  in  my  mind  a  feeling  too  painful  to  be  borne; 
and  I  never  visited  the  place  again. In  his  second  visit  he  went  there 
to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  of  Nicodemus ;  but  he 
speaks  of  having  inspected  nothing  else.  With  such,  this  rejection  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  feeling,  a  sentiment,  a  grief ;  and  when  the  search  for  a  new  site  is 
undertaken  it  is  notone  of  scientific  induction  from  facts.  But,  occasionally, 
as  with  General  Gordon,  it  is  an  infatuation  after  allegory  ;  and  rarely,  as 
in  Captain  Conder’s  case,  the  motive  is  not  conscience  at  all  but  an  over¬ 
weening  insatiable  ego,  all  for  fame.  Yet  each  and  every  one  who  embarks 
in  this  speculation  allows  himself  to  be  controlled  by  one  impulse,  and  then 
by  a  second  impulse  exercises  a  most  amazing  amount  of  credulity  in  relying 
upon  an  incomparably  more  untrustworthy  substitute. 

11.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  forsaking  the'Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  as  it  stands  to-day.  Had  the  Jeremiih-Grotto  Hill  been  the  origi¬ 
nal  scene  of  Calvary,  we  would  now  behold  then:  all  the  shams  we  meet  with 
in  the  traditional  locality:  could  it  now  be  proved  that  the  Jeremiah-Grotto 
Hill  is  the  real  spot,  all  the  falsehoods  within  the  present  building  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  would  instantly  emigrate  over  to  that  site.  The  witches 
would  go  too.  The  modern  representatives  of  the  oriental  churches  within 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  not  a  whit  less  inclined  to  perpetrate  frauds  of  station 
and  follies  of  ceremonial  than  their  predecessors — in  fact  they  are  surpass, 
ingly  more  so  inclined  than  were  the  Christians  of  Constantine’s  time.  Or, 

10  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  i.  pp.  323,  324. 
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if  a  third  locality  for  the  ancient  Calvary  and  sepulchre  were  found,  the 
same  things  would  soon  happen  there ;  and  so  on.  We  might  as  well  forgive 
with  patience,  stay  where  we  are,  and  wait  for  improvement. 

12.  On  account  of  the  evil  there  may  be  in  anything,  it  is  neither  logical 
nor  necessary  to  throw  overboard  the  whole  of  that  thing,  including  the  good 
there  is  in  it.  Those  who,  shocked  by  the  sacrileges  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  wander  away  to  the  spot  above  Jeremiah’s  Grotto, 
are  in  all  probability  leaving  behind  the  genuine  with  the  spurious.  When 
our  Saviour  found  the  Temple  desecrated  by  impious  intruders,  did  he  there¬ 
fore  stigmatize  it  as  a  “  filthy  old  church  ”  and  argue  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  fraud  ?  Or,  did  he  schismatically  turn  his  back  on  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts,  stray  away  to  some  other  spot,  and  try  to  set  up  a  new  temple,  affirm¬ 
ing  it  to  he  the  true  one  ?  By  no  means ;  that  was  not  his  way.  He  drove 
the  sinners  out,  and  adhered  to  the  legitimate  sanctuary.  In  like  manner, 
we  are  bound  to  hold  fast  to  whatever  may  be  veritable  and  credible  in  the 
present  Church  of  his  passion  ;  and,  as  for  the  remedy,  we  are  to  do  as  much 
as  lies  in  our  power  for  the  regeneration  and  recovery  of  the  place,  earnestly 
looking  for  the  Lord  himself  to  purify  this  shrine  of  his  worship  which 
during  so  many  long  centuries  has  at  least  commemorated  his  death  and 
resurrection.  So  Lord  Ellesmere  felt  when  he  sang : — 

Oh  !  for  that  garden  in  its  simpler  guise. 

Where  she  the  earliest  of  His  mourners  came — 

Came  ere  the  stars  of  Syria’s  cloudless  skies 
Grew  pale  before  their  morning  burst  of  flame 

Oh!  if  the  lichen  now  were  free  to  twine 
O’er  the  dark  entrance  of  that  rock-hewn  cell. 

Say,  should  we  miss  the  gold-oncrusted  shrine 
Or  incense  fumes’  intoxicating  spell  ? 

Would  not  the  whispering  breeze,  as  evening  fell. 

Make  deeper  music  in  the  palm-tree’s  shade 
Than  choral  prayer  or  chanted  ritual’s  swell  ? 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

I. 

DARWIN  ON  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

The  remarkable  urbanity  characteristic  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  writings  made  it 
rather  difficult  to  tell  just  what  he  thought  of  the  capacity  of  the  writers 
whom  he  quoted  or  to  whom  he  referred.  Thus  his  passing  reference  to  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  as  a  “  profound  philosopher”  was  long  ago  set  down  by  many 
either  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  good  manners  or  to  the  discredit  of  his 
judgment  of  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  not  been  altogether  dissipated 
by  the  publication  of  the  great  naturalist’s  “  Life  and  Letters;  ”  for  though 
he  confesses  repeatedly  that  he  himself  is  no  philosopher,  his  writings  show 
that  he  greatly  underestimated  his  abilities  in  that  direction;  while  his  dis¬ 
tinct  references  in  correspondence  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  work  and  methods  of 
argument  show’  how  far  apart  the  two  men  were  in  their  whole  plane  of 
movement,  Mr.  Darwin  being,  in  the  main,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
an  inductive  philosopher,  bent  on  keeping  within  sight  of  his  facts,  while 
Mr.  Spencer  was  a  deductive  philosopher,  who  treated  facts  as  some 
preachers  do  texts,  as  though  their  chief  value  consisted  in  furnishing  a 
point  of  departure.  A  voyage  with  Mr.  Darwin  is  like  a  trip  in  a  coasting 
vessel  through  the  interminable  channels  of  the  Alaskan  archipelago ;  while 
a  voyage  with  Mr.  Spencer  leads  you  straight  out  into  the  boundless  waves 
of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  hesitancy  in  accepting  Mr.  Spencer’s  conclusions  is  inci¬ 
dentally  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wallace  upon  the  subject  of  spontaneous 
generation,  which  he  himself  could  never  believe.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Bas- 
tian’s  effort  to  prove  the  theory,  he  says:  “I  am  not  convinced,  partly,  I 
think,  owing  to  the  deductive  cast  of  much  of  his  reasoning;  and  I  know 
not  why,  but  I  never  feel  convinced  by  deduction,  even  in  the  case  of  H. 
Spencer’s  writings.”  In  writing  at  a  later  di.te  to  Mr.  J.  Fiske,  who  early 
became  in  this  country  the  most  prominent  expounder  of  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr. 
Darwin  gives  his  views  of  the  importance  of  the  true  deductive  method 
quite  fully,  remarking,  to  begin  with :  “  I  have  long  wished  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  views  of  the  many  great  men  whose  doctrines  you  give. 
With  the  exceptions  of  special  points  I  did  not  even  understand  H.  Spencer’s 
general  doctrine ;  for  his  style  is  too  hard  work  for  me.  I  never  in  my  life 
read  so  lucid  an  expositor  (and  therefore  thinker)  as  you  are ;  and  I  think 
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that  I  understand  nearly  the  whole — perhaps  less  clearly  about  Cosmic 
Theism  and  Causation  than  other  parts.”  Here  we  may  remark  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  a  genuine  comfort  to  many  to  find  that  even  Mr.  Darwin  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  Fiske’s  Cosmic  Theism. 

But  it  is  in  the  next  quotation,  a  few  sentences  after  this,  that  the  real 
difference  between  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Spencer  is  explicitly  stated.  “I 
find,”  writes  Darwin,  “that  my  mind  is  so  fixed  by  the  inductive  method, 
that  I  cannot  appreciate  deductive  reasoning :  I  must  begin  with  a  good 
body  of  facts  and  from  a  principle  (in  which  I  always  suspect  some  fallacy) 
and  then  as  much  deduction  as  you  please.  This  may  be  very  narrow¬ 
minded  ;  but  the  result  is  that  such  parts  of  Spencer  as  I  have  read  with 
care,  impress  my  mind  with  the  idea  of  his  inexhaustible  wealth  of  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  never  convince ;  and  so  I  find  it  with  some  others.  I  believe  the 
cause  to  lie  in  the  frequency  with  which  I  have  found  first-formed  theories 
to  be  erroneous.” 

Those  familiar  with  the  patient  efforts  of  Mr.  Darwin  to  explain  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  his  theory  of  Natural  Selection  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  in  his  reasoning  he  has  gone  to  the  very  end  of  his  tether  as  an  induc¬ 
tive  philosopher,  and  this  in  nearly  every  direction  in  which  he  has  dared  to 
venture.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  see  the  impression  made  upon  h'-nby 
Herbert  Spencer’s  “  Biology.”  This  we  find  frankly  stated  in  a  letter  to  J. 
D.  Hooker  in  1866.  “I  have  now  read  the  last  number  of  H.  Spencer.  I 
do  not  know  w'hether  to  think  it  better  than  the  previous  number,  but  it  is 
wonderfully  clever,  and  I  dare  say  mostly  true.  I  feel  rather  mean  when  I 
read  him :  I  could  bear,  and  rather  enjoy  feeling  that  he  was  twice  as  in¬ 
genious  and  clever  as  myself,  but  when  I  feel  that  he  is  about  a  dozen  times 
my  superior,  even  in  the  master  art  of  wriggling,  I  feel  aggrieved.  If  he 
had  trained  himself  to  observe  more,  even  if  at  the  expense  (by  the  law  of 
balancement)  of  some  loss  of  thinking  power,  he  would  have  been  a  won¬ 
derful  man.” 

While  in  the  main  Mr.  Darwin’s  processes  of  reasoning  are  kept  within 
the  proper  limits  of  legitimate  induction,  still  the  most  of  his  admirers  are 
compelled  in  several  instances  to  part  company  with  him,  and  allow  him  to 
go  off  on  a  lone  voyage  into  the  broad  and  barren  sea  of  h  priori 
speculation.  In  one  such  voyage  he  discovered  the  fantastic  doctrine  of 
Pangenesis,  which  he  presented  as  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  system  of  evolution  which  he  has  made  so  popular,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  this  favorite 
hypothesis  his  heart  should  feel  more  than  an  ordinary  glow  of  admiration 
for  his  fellow-voyager  Herbert  Spencer,  who  has  spent  the  most  of  his  life 
cruising  over  the  misty  waters  of  that  boundless  sea.  Pangenesis  never  made 
many  converts.  Still  it  was  always  cherished  by  Mr.  Darwin  with  peculiar 
tenderness  and  is  often  referred  to  in  his  correspondence ;  sometimes  as  his 
“pet  child”  whom  he  is  bound  never  to  forsake;  sometimes  as  his  “god 
Pan  ”  whom  he  can  never  cease  to  adore.  Thus  in  writing  to  Lankester  in 
1870,  we  have  a  suggestive  illustration  of  the  mood  of  Darwin’s  mind  when 
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he  bestowed  his  highest  eulogiums  upon  Herbert  Spencer.  “  I  was 
pleased,”  he  says';  “to  see  you  refer  to  my  much  despised  child.  Pangenesis, 
who  I  think  will  some  day,  under  some  better  nurse,  turn  out  a  fine  strip¬ 
ling.  It  has  also  pleased  me  to  see  how  thoroughly  you  appreciate  (and  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  general  with  the  men  of  science)  H.  Spencer  ;  I  suspect 
that  hereafter  he  will  be  looked  at  as  by  far  the  greatest  living  philosopher 
in  England ;  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  have  lived.”  Previously  he  had 
written  to  J.  D.  Hooker  :  “I  fear  Pangenesis  is  still-born  ;  Bates  says  he  has 
read  it  twice,  and  is  not  sure  that  he  understands  it.  H.  Spencer  says  the 
view  is  quite  different  from  his  (and  this  is  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  feared 
to  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  but  utterly  failed  to  be  sure  what  he  meant,  so 
thought  it  safest  to  give  my  view  as  almost  the  same  as  his)  and  he  says  he 
is  not  sure  he  understands  it.  Am  I  not  a  poor  devil  ?  yet  I  took  such  pains, 

I  must  think  that  I  expressed  myself  clearly.  Old  Sir  H.  Holland  says  he 
has  read  it  twice,  and  thinks  it  very  tough ;  but  that  sooner  or  later  ‘  some 
view  akin  to  it  ’  will  be  accepted.  You  will  think  me  very  self-sufficient, 
when  I  declare  that  I  feel  sure  if  Pangenesis  is  now  still-born  it  will,  thank 
God,  at  some  future  time  reappear,  begotten  by  some  other  father,  and 

christened  by  some  other  name . You  see  I  die  hard,  and  stick  up  for  my 

poor  child.” 

Much  might  be  said,  and  should  be  said,  concerning  the  service  rendered 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  illustrating  the  fundamental  laws  of  evidence  in  all  practi¬ 
cal  affairs,  and  especially  to  the  student  of  Christian  evidences  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  naturalists  coming  out  of  the  field  of  profitless  classification  to 
recognize  the  hidden  forces  of  nature,  and  to  pay  honor  to  the  laws  of  prob¬ 
able  evidence.  How  far  the  conclusions  of  natural  science  are  from  certainty 
none  know  so  well  as  the  scientific  men  themselves.  As  Professor  Asa  Gray 
has  somewhere  said  (I  quote  from  memory),  “As  a  botanist  I  could  not  have 
a  strong  conviction  of  the  stability  of  species  since  I  had  both  made  and 
unmade  so  many  species  myself.  The  names  supposed  to  designate  species  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  express  merely  the  judgment  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  botanist  or  zoloogist.” 

It  is  evident  that  in  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  variability  of  species 
and  their  derivative  origin  the  argument  can  proceed  no  farther  than  proba¬ 
bility,  and  the  theory  may  be  established  for  all  practical  purposes  while 
much  is  yet  to  be  explained,  and  many  difficulties  aYe  only  provisionally 
obviated.  This  explanation  of  difficulties  is  what  Mr.  Darwin  playfully  re¬ 
fers  to  above  as  the  process  which  taxed  his  capacity  to  wriggle.  How  suc¬ 
cessful  he  was  in  considering  objections  no  one  :an  realize  without  reading 
his  works.  His  crowning  merit  is  that,  in  the  main,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
build  up  a  theory  which  was  open  to  an  overwhelming  array  of  objections, 
that  is,  he  kept  within  sight  of  his  facts.  As  far  back  as  1856  he  wrote  to 
Professor  Gray  :  “I  think  it  can  be  shown  to  be  probable  that  man  gets  his 
most  distinct  varieties  by  preserving  such  as  arise  best  worth  keeping,  and 
destroying  the  others,  but  I  should  fill  a  quire  if  I  were  to  go  on.  To  be 
brief,  I  assume  that  species  arise  like  our  domestic  varieties  with  much  ex- 
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tinction ;  and  then  test  this  hypothesis  by  comparison  with  as  many  general 
and  pretty  well-established  propositions  as  I  can  find  made  out, — in  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution,  geological  history,  affinities,  etc.,  etc.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that,  supposing  that  such  hypothesis  were  to  explain  such  general 
propositions,  we  ought,  in  accordance  with  the  common  way  of  following 
all  sciences,  to  admit  it  till  some  better  hypothesis  be  found  out  ”  (vol.  i. 
P.  437)- 

This  is  the  legitimate  and  regular  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  establishment 
of  a  scientific  proposition,  and  it  is  important  for  the  defenders  of  Christi¬ 
anity  to  keep  the  principle  constantly  in  mind.  The  most  inveterate  scepti- 
cism,  both  in  science  and  religion,  is  the  result  of  setting  up  an  impracticable 
standard  of  proof,  and  of  demanding  a  kind  of  verification  which  is  unrea¬ 
sonable,  because  beyond  our  reach.  Thus  it  cannot  be  reasonably  asked  that 
the  miracles  of  the  first  century  should  be  confirmed  by  the  repetition  of 
similar  miracles  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  since  miracles  may  be  unwise, 
and  so  out  of  place,  in  these  later  times.  Similarly  the  proof  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  species  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  direct 
experimental  verification,  and  still  be  capable  of  proof  from  general  consid¬ 
erations  and  cumulative  argument.  The  reason  why  naturalists  hold  Mr. 
Darwin  in  so  much  higher  respect  than  they  do  Mr.  Spencer  is,  that  in  the 
main  Mr.  Darwin  kept  his  theories  within  reasonable  limits,  and  when  he 
ventured  far  away  from  his  facts  did  so  with  caution,  and  took  pains  to  give 
due  warning  to  the  uninformed  and  unwary.  Mr.  Darwin  rarely  left  the 
field  of  natural  history,  while  with  Mr.  Spencer  natural  history  was  but  a 
segment  in  an  all-comprehensive  evolutionary  scheme. 

G.  Frederick  Wright. 


II. 

DIVINE  HUMAN  NAMES. 

Few  Studies  are  more  fascinating  than  the  searching  out  the  meaning  of 
names.  The  Blacks  and  Browns,  the  Smiths  and  the  Taylors,  are  plain 
enough.  But  to  find  that  Leonard  is  “the  lion-hearted,”  Sheldon  “  the  man 
who  lives  by  the  fountain  on  the  hill,”  that  Luther  is  “  the  celebrated  one,” 
Forsyth  “  the  honest  man,”  and  Morgan  “  the  one  born  at  sea,”  and  so  on 
through  an  endless  list,  is  a  continuous  joy.  It  is  like  looking  into  a  kaleido¬ 
scope  where  each  turn  surprises  you  with  a  new  delight. 

Originally  every  name  had  its  meaning,  growing  out  of  some  peculiarity 
in  character,  or  physical  singularity  of  the  owner.  It  might  have  been 
even  the  location  of  his  home ;  thus  the  occupant  of  the  west  cottage  was 
known  as  Westcott,  and  the  man  in  the  north  hamlet  was  Northrop. 

We  see  this  most  clearly  in  the  Bible  names,  where  the  mode  of  its  origin 
is  often  given  along  with  the  name.  Thus  Adam  is  the  man  formed  from 
red  earth,  and  Cain  is  the  man  obtained  from  the  Lord  ;  Saul  is  the  man 
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who  was  asked  for,  and  David  is  the  beloved  one,  and  it  startles  us  that 
the  name  Dido  has  the  same  signification  ; -Ruth  is  the  lady  friend,  and 
Susannah  is  the  lily.  Even  the  Hebrew  word  for  name  is  itself  the  name  of 
one  son  of  Noah.  Ham,  “  the  hot  one,”  is  the  appropriate  cognomen  of  his 
brother  who  dwelt  in  the  hot  regions  of  the  south  ;  and  Japhet,  i.  e.,  “  the 
widely  spreading,”  is  the  fitting  title  of  him  whose  descendants  spread  along 
the  shores  of  the  seas. 

In  studying  Bible  names  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the  large  number 
into  which  the  name  of  God  enters  as  a  constituent  part.  To  us  this  may 
seem  like  making  too  free  with  the  most  sacred  things,  but  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  early  ages,  it  was  a  genuine  reverence  for  God  that  led  men  to  give 
such  names  to  their  children. 

In  Hebrew  there  are  several  names  for  God.  One  of  these  is  El  (pro¬ 
nounced  like  Ail),  the  generic  term  for  Deity.  It  means  literally  ‘‘  The 
mighty  one,”  and  all  other  attributes  were  subordinated  in  the  thought  of 
that  day  to  supreme  power.  In  poetry  this  name  of  God  often  stands  alone, 
though  sometimes  with  the  article,  asPs.  xviii.  30,  32,  47(31,33  and  48  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible).  This  name  of  Deity  takes  the  pronominal  suffix  of  the 
first  person  as  in  Ps.  xxii.  i  (2  in  the  Hebrew  Bible).  In  prose  it  is  used 
with  an  adjective  ;  as,  El  Shaiidai,  the  omnipotent  God  ;  El  Hhai,  the  living 
God  ;  or  El  Elyon,  the  Most  High  God  :  also  with  other  nouns  ;  as  F.l  Elim^ 
the  God  of  gods  (Dan.  xi.  36),  and  El  Bethel,  The  God  of  Bethel  (Gen. 
xxxi.  13). 

When  this  name  of  God  is  used  to  form  a  human  name,  it  is  placed  either 
at  the  beginning  or  the  end  :  at  the  beginning  in  such  names  as  Eliezer, 
“God  is  his  help,”  written  also  Eleazar,  Elizur,  “God  is  his  rock,”  Eli- 
phalet,  “God  is  his  deliverance,”  Eliakim,  “whom  God  appointed,” 
Elnathan,  “  whom  God  gave,”  and  Elisha,  “God  is  his  salvation;”  and 
at  the  end,  in  such  names  as  Samuel,  “heard  of  God  ”  (another  form  of  the 
same  name  is  Ishmael,  “whom  God  heareth  ”),  Raphael,  “whom  God 
healeth,”  Gabriel,  “  the  strong  man  of  God,”  Daniel,  “judge  of  or  for  God,” 
and  Abdiel,  “  servant  of  God,”  in  Arabic,  Abdullah. 

Another  name  of  God  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  many  names  of 
men  is  Jehovah.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  its  pro¬ 
nunciation,  though  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  Yahweh, 
we  simply  remark  that  this  may  be  called  the  proper  name  of  God,  as  El 
or  Elohim  is  his  generic  name.  Especially  was  it  the  name  of  a  national 
god  of  the  Hebrews  in  distinction  from  the  names  of  the  idols  of  surrounding 
idolaters  ;  as  Baal  of  the  Phoenicians,  Moloch  of  the  Moabites,  Asshur  of 
Assyria,  etc.  Thus  only  can  we  feel  the  force  of  the  appeal  of  Elijah  on 
Mount  Carmel :  “  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  If  Jehovah 

be  God  follow  him,  but  if  Baal  [be  God]  then  follow  him  ”  (i  Kings  xviii. 
21).  So  also  the  universal  confession  of  the  prostrate  multitude:  “Jehovah, 
he  is  the  God.  Jehovah,  he  is  the  God.”  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that 
either  Baal  or  Moloch  were  real  gods,  but  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  the  Jew, 
because  he  was  the  true  God,  and  besides  him  there  was  none  else.  And  so 
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the  very  first  commandment  was :  “  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  Gods 

before  me”(Ex.  xx.  3). 

Among  the  names  that  begin  with  this  most  sacred  name  of  God  are 
Jonadab,  “whom  Jehovah  impels,”  Jonathan,  “whom  Jehovah  gave,” 
Jehoram,  “  whom  Jehovah  exalted,”  Joshua,  “  whose  help  is  Jehovah,” 
Jehoiakim,  “whom  Jehovah  sets  up,”  and  Jehoshaphat,  “whom  Jehovah 
judgeth,”  /.  e.,  protects  from  wrong.  Some  of  those  that  end  with  it  are, 
Hezekiah,  “  whom  Jehovah  strengthens,”  Gedaliah,  “  whom  Jehovah  made 
great,”  Adonijah,  “Jehovah  is  my  Lord,”  Benaiah,  “whom  Jehovah 
created,”  and  Malchiah,  “  made  king  by  Jehovah.” 

A  like  desire  to  be  associated  with  their  idols  and  to  honor  them  in  their 
names  appears  also  in  the  Assyrian  kings.  Thus  they  acknowledged  the 
favors  which  they  supposed  they  had  received  at  their  hands.  In  this  way 
the  name  Asshur  banipal  is  an  acknowledgment  that  in  the  person  of  that 
king  “  Asshur  created  a  son.”  Esar  haddon  (Asshur  akh  iddina)  likewise 
confesses  that  in  him  the  same  Deity  “had  given  a  brother.”  Shalanezer 
bears  witness  that  Shalmanu  (the  god  of  peace)  had  protected  the  royal 
bearer  of  that  name,  .and  this  name  was  so  great  a  favorite  that  it  was  borne 
by  four  kings.  And  here  it  should  be  said  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of 
these  cases,  the  monarch  selected  the  name  by  which  he  preferred  to  be 
known.  So  Rammanu  nariri,  “  Rummanu  [the  storm  god,  or  god  of  the 
atmosphere]  is  my  helper  ”  was  the  name  chosen  by  two  kings,  while 
Asshur  dan,  “Asshur  vindicates,”  was  the  name  of  three  occupants  of  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  and  Tugulti  ninip,  or  “  ninip  is  my  trust,”  was  the  name 
of  two  others. 

So  among  the  Babylonian  kings  we  have  the  familiar  name  Belshazzar,  a 
popular  pronunciation  of  Bil  shar  uzur,  i.  c.,  “  Bil  [who  in  this  case  is 
Merodach]  will  preserve  the  king;”  also  the  equally  well-known  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  in  the  original  Nabu  kuduri  utsur,  “Nabu  preserves  the  land,”  and 
Merodach  baladan,  t.  e.,  “  Marduch  is  the  giver  of  life,” — these  may  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  more. 

The  question  arises.  Did  the  Babylonians  learn  this  style  of  name  from  the 
Hebrews,  or  virc  versa  ? 

The  earliest  Assyrian  king  yet  known  bearing  such  a  name  was  Ismi  Dagon, 
“Dagon  has  heard  [me],”  and  he  reigned  n.  c.  1850-1820. 

The  earliest  occurrence  of  such  names  among  the  Btibylonians,  so  far  as  is 
known,  was  Naram  sin,  “the  favorite  of  the  moon  god,”  He  was  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sargon  of  Agane,  who.  Professor  Sayce  tells  us  on  the 
authority  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  lived  n.  c,  3750.  This,  if 
we  follow  our  received  systems  of  chronology,  would  give  the  precedence  in 
this  style  of  name  to  the  Babylonians,  for  according  to  our  chronology,  he 
must  have  lived  1402  years  before  the  Flood,  which  occurred  R.  c.  2348, 
the  creation  having  taken  place  B.  c.  4004. 

But  there  is  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  conclusion,  for 
according  to  Babylonian  authority,  Naram  sin  instead  of  living  so  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood,  lived  long  after  it.  How  long  .after  it  is  not  yet  clearly  made 
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out.  Berosus  speaks  of  eighty-six  kings  reigning  for  jthirty-three  thousand 
years  after  the  deluge  down  to  the  time  when  the  Medes  (Elamites?)  con¬ 
quered  Babylon.  The  mythical  hero  Gisdubar,  who  was  surprised  to  find 
Khasisadra,  the  Babylonian  Noah,  looking  so  young  after  he  had  been  so 
long  among  the  immortal  gods,  lived  long  before  Sargon  and  his  son  Naram 
sin.  Then  whatever  adjustments  may  be  found  necessary  to  make  the 
Babylonian  chronology  harmonize  with  ours,  one  thing  is  fixed  even  on 
Babylonian  authority,  viz.,  that  Naram  sin  reigned  not  1400  years  before, 
but  long  subsequent  to,  the  h'lood. 

Now  that  being  settled,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  Holy  Scripture  speaks  of 
this  custom  of  incorporating  the  name  of  God  into  the  names  of  men  as  ex¬ 
isting  long  before  the  Flood.  Indeed  it  makes  mention  of  three  instances 
of  such  names, — two  in  the  line  of  Cain,  viz.,  Methusael  (Man  of  God)  and 
his  father  Mehujael  (Smitten  of  God),  and  one  in  the  line  of  Sheth,  viz., 
Mahalaleel  (Praise  of  God),  who  according  to  our  received  chronology 
was  born  u.  c.  3069,  or  1260  yq^rs  before  the  Flood.  By  far  the  earliest 
mention  of  this  kind  of  name  then  is  in  the  Bible;  and  so  if  one  must  have 
borrowed  from  the  other,  the  Babylonian  must  be  the  borrower,  and  the 
Bible  the  lender.  But  what  is  there  to  prevent  both  being  independent  lines 
of  action  ?  The  same  reverence  for  a  higher  power  manifesting  itself  in  the 
same  way  in  each,  but  on  any  supposition  that  we  may  form  on  the  matter, 
the  Bible  is  no  borrower  from  Chaldea,  though  Chaldea  may  have  done  its 
share  in  the  transmission  of  documents  which  were  used  more  intelligently 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  than  by  those  who  held  according 
to  Berosus  that  ten  kings  reigned  for  432,000  years  between  the  creation  and 
the  Flood!  an  average  of  43,200  years  for  each!* 

It  only  remains  to  notice  a  statement  of  Professor  Sayce,  that  “the  two 
varying  forms  of  Methuselakh  and  Methusael  should  be  Mutu  sha  ilati,  the 
husband  of  the  goddess,  /.  e.,  the  sun  god  Tammuz,  husband  of  Ishtar.”® 
If  an  apology  is  needed  for  differing  from  so  ripe  an  Assyrian  scholar,  he 
furnishes  one  himself  where  he  says:  “The  teacher  and  the  pupil  must  both 

alike  be  learners . There  is  no  authoritive  standard  to  refer  to.”^ 

Then  on  this  point  it  m.-iy  be  said  that  the  most  recent  and  reliable  writers, 
while  admitting  a  resemblance  in  names  between  some  descendants  of  Cain 
and  Sheth  (Gen.  iv.  and  v.),  yet  unhesitatingly  deny  the  identity  of  the  two 
lines  of  descent. “*  V’et  Professor  Sayce  makes  one*  name  from  the  line  of 
Cain,  and  a  different  one  from  the  line  of  Sheth,  to  r-ifer  10  the  same  person 
and  to  be  represented  by  the  same  Assyrian  title.  Methuselakh,  as  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  writes  it,  ends  in  Hhtth,  not  He,  a  terminatior  never  used  to  denote 
the  feminine,  and  Methusael  ends  with  a  name  which  is  masculine  only. 
The  lexicons  give  no  hint  of  any  other  gender. 

*Geo.  Smith’s  Ancient  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  9.  ^Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  185,  note. 

3  Lectures  on  the  Assyrian  Language,  p.  2. 

<  See  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  V’ol.  i.,  pp.  88-95;  E-  Harold  Browne,  D.D.,  in 
Speakers’  Commentary  ;  also  the  commentaries  of  Professors  C.  F.  Keil,  F.  Delitzsch,  J.  P. 
Lange,  and  J.  G.  Murphy. 
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Muta  sha  ilati  may  refer  to  Tammuz  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria.  But  on 
what  ground  is  that  meaning  transferred  to  the  Hebrew  name  Methusael? 
Is  it  said  that  the  inscriptions  sometimes  use  the  masculine  itu  when  speaking 
of  the  goddess  Ishtar?  The  Professor  gives  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  on  pages 
253  and  254  of  his  “  Hibbert  Lectures,”  where  he  tells  us  that  the  Accadian 
name  of  Ishtar  was  without  gender  so  that  the  Shemites  who  transferred  it  to 
their  lists  were  in  doubt  whether  to  treat  it  as  masculine  or  feminine.  Indeed 
one  tablet  speaking  of  the  planet  now  known  as  Venus,  but  then  as  Ishtar, 
calls  it  “a  female  at  sunset,  and  a  male  at  sunrise.”  But  what  has  all  that  to 
do  with  the  Hebrew  name  for  God?  How  would  the  argument  read?  “  The 
Assyrians  doubtful  about  the  gender  of  a  certain  idol  spoke  of  it  sometimes 
as  feminine  and  sometimes  as  masculine,  therefore  there  is  the  same  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  one  of  the  Old  Testament  names  of  God.”  The  absurdity  of 
such  an  argument  no  one  needs  to  point  out. 

If  this  was  only  a  question  about  words  and  names  it  would  hardly  deserve 
any  notice,  but  it  is  much  more  than  that ;  for  if  in  the  days  of  Mehujael,  so 
soon  after  the  creation,  men  believed  in  goddesses,  why  not  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  itself?  In  that  case  polytheism  came  from  Paradise,  and  man  has  been 
climbing  up  ever  since  toward  the  monotheism  of  the  gospel,  as  some  in 
these  days  do  not  scruple  to  affirm.  But  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  one  only 
living  and  true  God  revealed  himself  to  Adam,  and  walked  with  Enoch  and 
with  Noah,  and  when  men  in  the  days  of  Abraham  had  gone  over  to  idola¬ 
try,  because,  though  God  had  revealed  himself  to  them,  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  him  in  their  knowledge,  God  chose  him  and  his  posterity  to  be  the 
instrument  through  which  he  would  bring  back  the  race  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  importance  of  the  truth  involved  must  be  our  apology  for  calling 
attention  to  the  mistake  of  Professor  .Sayce,  and  having  done  so  we  can 
safely  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  scholars  and  in  his  own. 


Tho.mas  Laurie. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

GERMAN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  the  year  1888  presents  a  long  series  of 
original  and  valuable  articles.  It  is  the  object  of  the  periodical  to  embody 
the  “  studies  and  criticisms  ”  of  its  contributors,  as  its  name  indicates.  It 
often  embraces  articles  which  are  books  in  their  extent,  and  profound 
treatises  in  their  nature.  The  tirst  article  of  the  year  is  by  Professor  Kostlin 
upon  “  Religion  and  the  New  Testament,”  in  which  he  considers  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  religion  lying  at  the  base  of  the  recent  dog¬ 
matical  controversies  in  Germany,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  school 
of  Ritschl.  Beyschlag  continues  with  a  defence  of  the  Apocalypse  ”  against 
the  latest  critical  hypothesis,”  that  of  a  young  pupil  of  Harnack’s,  Eberhard 
Vischer,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  Jewish  document  revised  by  a  Christian. 
Certain  shorter  essays,  as,  for  example,  one  upon  Zinzendorf’s  effort  to  recon¬ 
cile  Halle  and  Wittenberg,  and,  among  other  things,  another  treatment  of 
the  Ritschl  question  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  Hermann’s  “Communion  of 
the  Christian  with  God,”  close  the  first  number.  One  of  the  papers  upon 
Tertullian  with  which  Noldechen  is  sprinkling  the  German  Reviews — this 
being  upon  “  Chastity” — forms  a  portion  of  the  second  number,  which  con¬ 
tains  also  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  upon  Schleiermacher,  by  Otto 
Ritschl,  son  of  the  famous  head  of  the  new  school.  Not  to  mention  other 
articles  of  this  second  number,  the  third  has  for  its  principal  one,  “  The 
Views  and  Efforts  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  as  to  the  Reform  of  Divine  Service.” 
The  leading  article  of  the  fourth  number  is  an  essay  upon  the  theology  of 
Hilary  of  Pictavium.  A  number  of  exegetical  articles  are  scattered  through 
the  year. 

Of  a  somewhat  more  popular  character  is  the  Zeitschrift  fCr  Kirch- 
LICHE  WissENSCHAFT  UND  KiRCHLiCHES  Leben.  A  feature  of  this  re¬ 
view  is  a  yearly  account  of  the  literature  of  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
departments  of  theological  science.  In  the  year  1888  Professor  Zockler  did 
this  work  for  the  biblical  literature  of  1887.  The  attention  paid  by  him  to 
America  is  remarkable.  We  note  appreciative  references  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Student,  and  Hebraica,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  School  Times,  It  is  with 
the  same  attentive  interest  in  American  learning  that  we  find  the  “  Current 
Discussions  ”  of  the  Professors  at  Chicago  warmly  commended.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  steady  notice  of  the  Theologischer  Jahres- 
bericht,  and  the  Literaturzeitung.  In  fact  nothing  can  be  published  by  an 
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American  in  these  days  which  will  not  be  favorably  considered  in  Germany. 
Thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Professor  Delitzsch  reviewing  Dr.  Talbot 
Chambers’  “Essays  on  Pentateuchal  Criticism”  in  the  Zcitschrift  :iX  length. 
Various  critical  questions  in  the  New  Testament  are  also  considered.  An 
article  upon  “Paul’s  Missionary  Labors  and  Principles,”  by  G.  Schneder- 
mann,  and  one  upon  the  “  Criteria  in  the  Investigation  of  the  Sources  of 
New  Testament  Writings  ”  deserve  a  note.  Next,  if  not  equally  prominent 
with  these  biblical  subjects,  are  numerous  articles  upon  historical  topics. 
“The  Victory  of  Christianity  in  Gaza,”  and  “The  last  Papal  Election  ”  are 
such.  An  article  upon  the  “German  Conception  of  Christianity  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages”  endeavors  to  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  its  theme  by 
original  study  of  the  early  literature  of  France  (Gregory  of  Tours),  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  the  first  classic  German  period.  Theological  classics, 
like  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  are  not  forgotten.  An  article  upon  “  Vitalios  of 
Antioch  and  his  Creed  ”  shows  that  this  document,  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  is  Vitalios’s.  The  “  Donation  of  Constantine” 
and  the  “Acta  Pauli  etTheclce  ”  carry  us  back  to  the  early  ages,  while  three 
interesting  certificates  of  ordination  issued  at  Wittenberg  give  us  a  glimpse  at 
the  Reformation.  “The  Present  Condition  of  Ecclesiastical  Archa;ology” 
by  Victor  Schultze  gives  a  review  of  the  field  by  the  foremost  authority  in 
that  branch  of  history. 

The  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchenceschkhte,  edited  by  Professor  Brieger 
of  Leipzig,  whose  specialty  is  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  usually  pre¬ 
sents  a  large  number  of  articles  in  that  department.  In  the  two  numbers 
for  1888  which  have  so  far  come  to  hand,  we  find  an  article  upon  the 
“  Theophilus  Question  ” — as  to  whether  Theophilus  of  Antioch  did  really 
write  a  certain  commentary  upon  the  Gospels, — one  upon  the  foundation  of 
certain  North  German  bishoprics,  and  one  upon  the  controversy  over  the 
authorship  of  the  “Imitation  of  Christ,”  in  which  new  MS,  discoveries 
bring  the  authorship  again  into  doubt.  The  last  article  contains  a  large 
portion  of  the  new'  MS.  reprinted,  which  leads  us  to  the  observation  that 
these  Review's  are  all  doing  good  service  in  republishing  the  monuments  of 
antiquity.  For  example,  among  the  minor  articles  of  this  Review,  we  find 
two  MSS.  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  including  the  text  of  one  upon  the  contro¬ 
versy  w'ith  Gottschalk  upon  predestination.  The  “  so-called  articles  of  the 
Munster  leader  John  of  Leiden  ”  are  another  example  of  the  same  thing. 

With  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Theoi.ogie  we  come 
into  other  regions.  Edited  and  largely  written  by  Professor  Hilgenfeld  of 
Jena,  it  reflects  the  personality  of  this  disappointed,  contentious,  often 
erroneous,  but  patient  and  laborious  scholar.  Its  general  tendency,  as  far 
as  determined  by  its  editor,  is  critical  and  rationalistic,  and  it  deals  largely 
with  the  early  history  of  the  church,  both  in  and  out  of  the  New  Testament 
era.  Among  its  more  interesting  contents  for  the  past  year  have  been  other 
articles  of  Noldechen’s  series  upon  Tertullian,  an  article  by  Hilgenfeld  upon 
Philo’s  Essenes,  one  by  Egli  on  the  ancient  martyrdoms,  and  one  by 
Driseke  upon  Apollinarios  of  Laodicea.  In  the  volume  for  1887,  which  we 
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did  not  at  the  time  notice,  is  to  be  found  an  article  upon  the  text  of  the 
Didache.  There  is  also  the  Greek  text  of  the  close  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias  (?),  discovered  by  Draseke  in  a  volume  issued  some  years  ago  (1859) 
by  Simonides,  who  has  had  such  a  reputation  as  a  forger  of  ancient  MSS., 
whether  altogether  justly  or  not.  The  text  covers  eight  pages  of  the  review. 
Harnack  has  at  once  declared  it  a  forgery,  and  in  a  rather  contemptuous 
way  has  refused  to  discuss  its  claims  to  acceptance.  But  Hilgenfeld  has  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  and  has  issued  a  new  edition  of  his  Greek  text  of  Hermas,  and  in¬ 
corporated  it  in  it.  In  the  opening  number  of  the  volume  for  1889  Hilgen¬ 
feld  continues  the  defence  of  the  fragment. 

The  jAHRnuCHER  FUR  Protest.\ntischf.  Theologie  is  a  journal  of  some¬ 
what  the  same  character  as  the  last  preceding,  also  published  at  Jena.  It 
adds  to  the  critical  articles  of  the  other,  a  series  of  dogmatic  articles  in  the 
line  of  the  special  theology  of  its  conductor,  Lipsius.  We  note  in  the  volume 
for  1888  several  articles  upon  the  Essenes, — a  topic,  as  our  readers  have  already 
observed,  now  attracting  much  attention  in  Germany, — an  address  by  Fried¬ 
rich  Nippold,  Professor  in  Jena,  upon  “  Infallibilism  and  Historical  Investi¬ 
gation,”  and  a  valuable  view  by  the  same  author  of  “The  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters  in  the  literature  of  18S7,”  in  continuation  of  the  Jahrcsbericht  for  that 
year. 

We  may  mention  at  a  little  greater  length  an  article  of  the  Zeitschrift 
FUR  Kirchliche  Wissenschaft,  etc.,  upon  “The  Criteria  of  an  objective 
Investigation  of  the  Sources  from  which  our  Evangelists  were  drawn.”  We 
have  at  various  times  taken  note  of  the  researches  of  Professor  B.  Weiss, 
and  while  not  entirely  agreeing  with  him,  and  not  cherishing  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  any  great  advantage  for  the  theology  of  the  church  is  ultimately 
to  come  out  of  these  investigations,  we  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
is  by  far  the  most  reliable  of  the  New  Testament  critics,  and  that  his  pur¬ 
pose,  not  merely  to  destroy,  but  rather  to  construct  a  positive  and  a  more 
vivid  and  useful  account  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  deserves  the  friendly 
recognition  of  all  lovers  of  the  truth.  After  the  lapse  of  several  years  since 
Weiss’s  results  were  first  publishe<l,  the  writer  of  this  article  takes  occasion 
to  express  his  agreement  in  general  with  Weiss’s  views.  He  says:  “A 
greater  and  greater  agreement  of  opinion  has  been  secured  among  critics 
as  to  the  main  positions  of  Professor  Weiss,  and  the  following  three  decis¬ 
ive  points  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  incontestable  and  common 
property  of  all  those  who  are  actively  engaged  upon  these  topics :  (i)  The 
assumption  that  there  was  an  original  written  source  from  which  our  Gos¬ 
pels  have  been  drawn,  existing  prior  to  any  of  them.  (2)  The  acknowl¬ 
edged  priority  of  Mark  to  the  other  Synoptists.  (3)  The  theory  that  there 
were  tivo  sources  for  the  first  and  third  Gospels,  viz.,  the  aforesaid  original 
source,  and  our  present  Gospel  of  Mark.”  The  writer  of  the  article  before 
us  now  thinks  that  there  were  different  Greek  versions  of  the  original  Gospel, 
although  the  text  was  at  first  Hebrew,  mixed  possibly  with  Aramaisms. 
He  disagrees  with  Weiss  in  holding  that  it  also  contained  an  account  of  the 
suffering  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  although  by  reason  of  the 
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greater  frequency  with  which  this  theme  was  handled  in  the  early  preaching 
of  the  church,  “  the  tenor  of  the  basal  source  of  the  three  Gospels  has  be¬ 
come  obscured,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  identify  it.” 

The  Prussian  Government  has  established  an  “  historical  station  ”  at 
Rome,  which  has  for  its  immediate  object  the  investigation  of  German 
history  in  the  papal  archives,  and  has  sent  two  scholars  thither  to  study  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  The  government  of  Elsass-Lothringen  has  also 
sent  a  teacher  of  the  University  of  Strasburg  to  Rome  for  four  months’ 
study. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch  began  to  work  upon 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew.  The  tenth  edition, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  will  present  the  final  form  of  the 
text,  is  soon  to  be  issued.  Previous  editions  have  found  a  wide  circulation, 
but  at  best  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  four  million  Jews,  whose  written 
language  is  Hebrew,  have  received  copies.  Still  the  work  among  these  has 
been  richly  blessed,  and  it  is  now  desired  to  spread  the  new  edition  far  and 
wide  among  the  great  mass  of  this  people.  Missionary  W.  Faber,  who  is 
associated  with  Professor  Delitzsch  in  the  Jewish  Seminary  at  Leipzig,  of 
which  an  account  has  already  been  given  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  issues 
a  call  to  all  “the  friends  and  pupils”  of  Professor  Delitzsch  to  send  gifts, 
however  small  they  may  be,  for  the  creation  of  a  “Jubilee  Fund  of  the 
Hebrew  New  Testament.”  Money  may  be  sent  by  draft  direct  to  “  Hrn. 
Geh.  Kirchenrath  Delitzsch,  Niirnbergerstrasse,  Leipzig,  Germany.” 

The  “  Old  Catholics  ”  are  having  some  degree  of  prosperity  in  Northern 
Bohemia.  During  the  past  year  they  have  grown  considerably,  so  that  they 
are  ten  times  as  numerous  as  in  1880,  and  number  about  5,000  souls.  On 
the  whole,  however,  this  movement  does  not  promise  to  be  of  permanent 
importance. 

On  nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  though  only  after  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  from  the  Church  authorities.  Professor  Adolph  Harnack, 
of  Marburg,  has  been  called  to  Berlin  as  Professor  of  History,  in  the  chair 
once  occupied  by*Neander. 

We  continue  our  list  of  important  recent  issues  of  the  German  press : — 

Alzog,  Dr.Johs.  Elements  of  Patrology.  (Grundriss  der  Patrologie  oder 
der  alteren  christlichen  Literaturgeschichte.  4.  verb,  Aufl.  Freiburg, 
1888.  xi.  590  S.  M8.) 

Arndt,  With.  Life  of  St.  Boniface  by  Willibald,  St.  Leoba  by  Rudolf 
von  Fulda,  Abbot  Sturmi  by  Eigil,  St.  Lebuin  by  Hucbald.  (Geschicht- 
schreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit.  Nach  der  Ausgaben  der  Monumenta  Ger- 
maniae  ubersetzt.  2.  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1888.  xx.  143  S.  M2.) 

Baethgen,  Prof.  Lie.  Dr.  Frdr.  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Semitic 
Religions.  (Beitrage  zur  semitischen  Religionsgeschichte.  Der  Gott 
Israels  und  die  Gotter  der  Heiden.  Berlin,  1888.  316  S.  Mio.) 

Baur,  Prof.  Gust.  Elements  of  Psedagogy.  (Grundziige  der  Erziehungs- 
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lehre.  4te  verbesserte  land  vermehrte  Aufl.  Giessen,  1887.  xix.  417  S. 
M6.) 

Brecht,  Thdr.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  Protestantism.  (Papst  Leo  XIII.  und 
der  Protestantismus.  Barmen,  1887.  157  S.  M2.) 

Bruder,  D.  C.  H.  Concordance  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  (  TafU&lov 
XCU\>7^^  OefldtjX^Z  Xs^EWV  sive  concordantiae  omnium  vocum  Novi 
Testamenti  graeci.  Ed.  ster.  IV.  auctior  et  emendatior,  lectionibus 
Tregellesii  atque  Westcotti  et  Hortii  locupletata.  iii-v.  Abth.  Leipzig, 
1888.  S.  Hi.  u  345-886.  M25,) 

Claus,  VV.  The  Fathers  of  Wurtemberg.  (Wiirttembergische  Vater.  Von 
Brastberger  bis  Hofacker.  Bilder  aus  dem  christlichen  Leben  Wurttem- 
bergs.  Calw,  1888.  429  S.  Mi. 50.) 

Dalman,  Lie.  Dr.  G.  H.  The  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Suffering  Messiah 
during  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  Era.  'Der  leidende  und  der 
sterbende  Messias  der  Synagoge  im  ersten  nachchristlichen  Jahrtausend. 
Eine  der  Schriften  des  Institutum  Judaicum  in  Berlin.  1888.  iv.  100  S. 
M2.) 

Dorner,  Dr.  Th.  u.  Ph.  A.  Human  Knowledge.  (Das  menschliche 
Erkennen.  Grundlinien  der  Erkenntnisstheorie  und  Metaphysik.  Berlin, 
1887.  iv.  512S.  M9.) 

Dreyer,  Otta.  Noiitheological  Christianity.  (Undogmatisches  Christen- 
thum.  Betrachtungen  eines  deutschen  Idealisten.  Braunschweig,  1888. 
viii.  100  S.  M2.) 

Goehi'l,  Pastor  Sic\i^fricd.  The  New  Testament  Books  in  Greek  with  brief 
•Comments.  (Neutestamentliche  Schriften,  griechisch,  mit  kurzer  Erkla- 
rung.)  The  five  parts  already  issued  comprise  Thessalonians,  Galatians, 
Corinthians,  and  Romans.  Gotha,  1887.  M7. 

Hardy,  Dr.  Edm.  Comparative  Religion.  (Die  allgemeine  vergleichende 
Religionswissenschaft  im  akademischen  Studium  unserer  Zeit.  Eine 
akademische  Antrittsrede.  Freiburg,  1888.  39  S.  Pf.  60.) 

Hoelscher,  Fr.  M.  A.  The  Scientific  Theory  of  the  Universe  as  related  to 
Religion  and  the  State,  to  Trade  and  Marriage.  (Die  naturwissenschaftliche 
Weltansicht  in  Beziehung  auf  Religion  und  Staat,  Erwerb  und  Ehe.  Kritik 
von  M.  Nordau’s  convent.  LUgen,  etc.  Gotha,  1888.  iv.  126  S.  M2.40.) 

Ibbeken,  Herm.  Gerh.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  (Die  Bergpredigt 
Jesu,  wissenschaftlich-popular  ausgelegt.  Metz,  1888.  216  S.  M3.50. ) 

Issel,  Ernst.  The  Concept  Holiness  in  the  New  Testament.  (Der  Begriff 
der  Heiligkeit  im  Neuen  Testament.  Eine  von  der  Haager  Gesellschaft  zur 
Vertheidigung  der  christlichen  Religion  gekronte  Preisschrift.  Leiden, 
1887.  viii.  159  S.  M2, 75.) 

Koestlin,  Dr.  Hcinr.  Ad/.  History  of  Music  in  Outline.  (Geschichte  der 
Musik  im  Umriss.  3.  Aufl.  Neue  Ausgabe.  Berlin,  1888.) 

Luthardt,  Chr.  E.  History  of  Christian  Ethics  before  the  Reformation. 
^Geschichte  der  christlichen  Ethik.  I.  HSlfte :  Geschichte  der  christlichen 
Ethik  vor  der  Reformation.  Leipzig,  1888.  xii.  335  S.  M9.) 

VOL.  XLVI.  No.  i8r. 
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Martins^  Dr.  IV.  Temperance  Agitation  at  the  present  day  in  Germany. 
(Die  jetzigen  deutschen  Missigkeitsbestrebungen  und  ihre  Vertretung  durch 
Fachbl^tter.  Eine  kritische  tJbersicht.  GUtersloh,  1888.  47  S.  Pf.6o.) 

Mirbt^  Lie.  C.  The  Relations  of  Augustine  to  the  Rights  of  the  State  in  the 
Gregorian  Controversy.  (Die  Stellung  Augustins  in  der  Publicistik  des 
Gregorianischen  Kirchenstreits.  Leipzig,  1888.  v.  113  S.  M3.) 

Mueller,  Joseph.  The  German  Catechisms  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 
(Die  deutschen  Katachismen  der  bdmischen  Bruder.  Kritische  Textausgabe 
mit  kirchen-  und  dogmengeschichtlichen  Untersuchungen  der  bohmischen 
Briider.  Nebst  5  Beilagen  und  einem  Namen  und  Sachregister,  etc.  Ber¬ 
lin,  1887.  xiv.  467  S.  Mi2.) 

Okie,  R.  The  pseudo-Philonic  Essenes  and  the  Therapeutte.  (Beitrige 
zur  Kirchengeschichte :  Die  pseudophilonischen  EssJler  und  die  Thera- 
peuten.  Berlin,  1888,  79  S.  M1.60.) 

Os7vald,  Dr.  J.  H.  Redemption  through  Jesus  Christ.  (Die  Erlosung  in 
Christo  Jesu  nach  der  Lehre  der  katholischen  Kirche  dargestellt.  2.  verb.. 
Aufl.  2  Bde.  Paderborn,  1887.  viii.  340;  iii.  262  S.  M50.) 

Pressel,  Wilh.  The  Dispersion  of  Israel.  (Die  Zerstreuung  des  Volkes 
Israel.  3.  Heft:  Der  Thalmud.  Berlin,  1888.  112  S.  Mi. 80.) 

Reuss,  Ed.  History  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  (Die 
Geschichte  der  heiligen  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments.  6.  verm.  u.  verb. 
Aufl.  Braunschweig,  1887.  xii.  686  S.  Mi 2.) 

Reuss,  Ed.  Job.  (Hiob,  Braunschweig,  1888.  M2,  iv.  115  S.)  Dis¬ 

cusses  the  book  largely  from  the  literary  side. 

Ritschl’s  Theology.  Under  this  head  numerous  tracts  continue  to 
appear.  We  note  : — 

Luther,  F.  The  Theology  of  Ritschl.  (Die  Theologie  Ritschl’s.  Vortrag. 
Reval,  1887.  56  S.  Mi.) 

Zahn,  D.  Remarks  on  Ritschl’s  Philosophy.  (Bemerkungen  zu  Ritschl’s 
theologischer  Wissenschaftslehre.  Vortrag.  Gotha,  1887.  31  S.  Pf.  60.) 

Kruger,  Wilh.  Phantasie  oder  Geist  ?  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Charakteristikder 
Ritschl’schen  Theologie.  Bremen,  1887.  iii.  135  S.  Ml. 80. 

Lipsius,  R.  A.  Die  Ritschl’sche  Theologie.  Vortrag . aus  den  Jahrb. 

fur  prot.  Theologie  wiederabgedruckt.  Leipzig,  1888.  iii.  26  S.  Pf.  80. 

Haering,  Th.  On  Ritschl’s  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  (Zu  Ritschl’s 
Versohnungslehre.  Ziirich,  1888.  45  S.  Pf.  90.) 

Mueller,  Pastor  A.  Das  gute  Recht  der  evangelischen  Lehre  der  Unio 
niystica  und  ihre  Befehdung  durch  Ritschl  und  seine  Schule.  Halle,  1888. 
vi.  78  S.  M1.20. 

Staehlin,  Lie.  L.  Kant,  Lotze,  Albrecht  Ritschl.  Eine  kritische  Studie. 
Leipzig,  1888.  X.  253  S.  M4. 

Straek,  Prof.  H.  L.  Aboda  Zara,  der  Mischnatraktat  “  Gotzendienst  ”  hrsg. 
und  erklart.  Eine  der  Schriften  des  Institutum  Judaicum.  Berlin,  1888. 
36  S.  Pf.8o. 
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Tietzen,  Herni,  Zinzendorf.  Hier  ist  wer,  der  weiss  nicht  mehr  als  dass 
sein  Schopfer  sein  Heiland  ist.  Gutersloh,  1888.  viii.  371  S.  M5. 

Vogt,  Pastor  Lie.  O.  Bugenhagen’s  Correspondence.  (Dr.  Jobs.  Bugen- 
hagen’s  Briefvvechsel.  Stettin,  1888.  xxi.  636  S.  Mio.) 

Wahle,  Dr.  Gust.  Fr.  Commentary  on  John.  (Das  Evangelium  nach 
Johannes  ausgelegt.  Gotha,  1888.  iii.  715  S.  Mi 2.) 

Wattenbach,  IV.  Life  of  St.  Gallus  and  the  Abbot  Otmar  of  St.  Gall. 
(Leben  des  heiligen  Gallus  und  des  Abtes  Otmar  von  Sanctgallen.  Nach 
der  Ausgabe  der  Monumenta  Germanuc  iibersetzt  von  Dr.  A.  Potthaft.  2. 
Aufl.  Neubearbeitet  von  W.  Wattenbach.  Geschichtschreiber  der  deut- 
schen  Vorzeit.  2.  Gesammtausgabe,  Bd.  xii.  Leipzig,  1888.  x.  86  S. 
Mi.  20.) 

Weber,  Thdr.  Metaphysik.  Eine  wissenschaftliche  Begruendung  der 
Ontologie  des  positiven  Christenthums.  i.  Bd.:  Einleitung  und  An- 
thropoligie.  Gotha,  1888.  viii.  427  S.  M8.) 

Weiss,  Lie.  Jobs.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  (Der  Barnabasbrief,  krit* 
isch  untersucht.  Berlin,  1888.  144  S.  M2. 80.) 

Werner,  O.,  S./.  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Atlas.  (Katholischer  Kirchen- 
Atlas.  14  color.  Karten  mit  begleitendem  Text.  Freiburg,  1888.  iii. 
96  S.  Ms.) 

Wohlenberg,  Idc.  G.  The  Didache  in  its  Relations  to  the  Writings  of  the 
New  Testament.  (Die  Lehre  der  zwoelf  Apostel  in  ihrem  Verhaltniss  zum 
neutestamentlichen  Schrifttum.  Eine  Untersuchung.  Erlangen,  1888.  iii. 
96  S.  M2.) 

Zwetajew,  Dm.  Documents  on  the  History  of  Protestantism  in  Russia. 
(Urkunden  zur  Geschichte  des  Protestantismus  in  Russland.  Thl.  i.  Mos- 
kau,  1888.  xxi.  244  S.  [In  Russian.]) 
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ARTICLE  XL 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

History  of  the  Reformation.  By  Philip  Schaff.  Vol.  I.  The  German 
Reformation,  A.  D.  1517-1530.  (Volume  VL  of  the  Author’s  “History 
of  the  Christian  Church.”)  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1888. 
(pp.  xviii.  755.  6^x3^.) 

Dr.  Schaff  has  increased  the  extent,  and  even  more  the  value,  of  his 
Church  History  by  this  fine  volume.  The  last  volume  of  the  series  already 
issued  (Vol.  IV.)  closed  with  the  year  1073,  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Hildebrand  to  the  papacy.  Omitting  for  the  present  the  period  of  the  cul¬ 
mination  and  decline  of  the  papacy,  the  volume  before  us  (Vol.  VI.)  dis¬ 
cusses  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Reformation  as  they  took  place  in  Germany. 
The  Swiss  and  French  reformatory  movements  under  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and 
others,  are  reserved  for  later  volumes. 

The  general  features  for  which  Professor  Schafl’s  history  is  already  so 
favorably  known  are  preserved  in  this  volume.  The  style  is  clear,  the  lit. 
erature  is  well  given,  the  great  aspects  of  the  theme  are  well  discriminated 
and  reproduced  before  us,  and  those  details  which  are  useful  in  giving  a 
living  conception  of  the  actors  as  well  as  their  acts,  are  freely  introduced. 
The  justice  and  fairness  with  which  both  parties  to  any  contest  are  viewed, 
the  impartiality  with  which  the  author  can  see  faults  even  in  the  characters 
and  actions  of  admired  and  revered  personages,  and  the  historical  faithfulness 
with  which  he  tries  to  perform  his  whole  duty  as  an  historian,  give  solid  value 
to  every  discussion.  Church  history  has  its  controversial  side,  which  can¬ 
not  be  neglected  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say  that  Professor  Schaff  has 
well  performed  the  duty  he  has  so  well  defined  in  the  following  sentence: 

Truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  is  the  aim  of  the  his¬ 
torian  ;  but  truth  should  be  told  in  love.”  A  minor  defect  of  the  style  is 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  Germanisms,  like  the  phrase  “  Luther  on  the 
Wartburg,”  which  the  remarkable  general  excellence  of  Dr.  Schaff’s  Eng¬ 
lish  renders  the  more  conspicuous. 

The  chief  advantage  of  having  now  and  then  a  fresh  presentation  of  an 
old  historical  theme  like  this,  is  the  opportunity  afforded  of  setting  forth  the 
results  of  the  detailed  study  which  scholars  are  always  making  in  the  great 
periods  of  history.  Professor  Schaff’s  work  is  emphatically  up  to  the  times. 
We  note  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  that  famous  dream  of  the  Elector’s 
about  a  monk  who  wrote  on  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wittemberg  with  a 
pen  which  reached  even  to  Rome  ;  the  account  of  the  last  days  of  Charles 
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V.  (which  to  our  thinking  the  perspective  of  the  theme  should  have  greatly 
abridged);  the  criticisms  as  to  the  phrase,  “Here  I  stand,”  etc.;  the  notes 
upon  pre-Lutheran  German  Bibles ;  and  multitudes  of  details,  and  of  re- 
ma'ks  which  throw  light  as  with  the  flash  of  the  electric  lamp,  upon  points 
heretofore  dark.  The  history  of  many  movements  initiated  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  is  followed  down  to  our  own  day,  which,  while  perhaps  a  defect  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  work  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  gives  the  reader  the 
advantage  of  immediately  perceiving  the  full  scope  of  events,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  might  otherwise  remain  unappreciated.  Deference  is  paid 
to  the  growing  desire  for  a  sight  of  the  sources  of  history  by  the  student,  in 
the  reprinting  of  the  entire  ninety-five  theses  against  indulgencies,  and  of 
the  Latin  text  of  the  papal  bull  against  Luther  in  full.  The  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  work  should  also  be  noted,  in  that  it  considers  many  sides  of 
the  reformatory  labors  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  their  literary  activity, 
their  interest  in  schools,  their  connections  with  the  common  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  etc. 

All  in  all,  this  is  the  best  general  history  of  the  church  treated  now  existing  ii> 
English.  Ministers  should  get  the  present  volume  and  diligently  read  it.  The- 
spirit  of  the  fathers  of  Protestant  theology  should  live  in  their  sons  who- 
are  called  in  these  days  to  defend  and  extend  the  precious  truths  which 
they  have  obtained  by  inheritance,  but  can  only  retain  by  vigilant  and 
vigorous  advocacy. 

Akademische  VoRTR.T-GE.  Von  J.  V.  Dollinger.  Noerdlingen  Berk.  2  vol¬ 
umes.  8vo.  Price  7  marks  each. 

One  of  the  grandest  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  venerable  Dr. 
J.  Dollinger,  of  Munich,  spiritual  leader  of  the  Old  Catholic  party  in  Europe. 
Although  now,  nearly  ninety,  he  has  taken  up  his  literary  work,  after  an 
almost  total  silence  of  a  dozen  years,  in  a  manner  that  must  surprise  and 
please  his  friends.  In  his  two  volumes  of  “  Akademische  Vortrage”the 
veteran  scholar  has  returned  to  themes  which  he  understands  how  to  handle 
as  but  few  can.  These  volumes  contain  addresses  delivered  between  1875 
1887  on  the  festival  occasions  of  the  Bavarian  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  has  been  the  official  head  for  many  years.  They  all  treat  of  historical 
subjects  and  generally  of  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  religious 
development  of  Germany.  At  first  glance  they  seem  disconnected.  But  yet 
there  is  one  current  running  through  all  of  them.  It  is  the  appeal  to  history 
against  the  claims  of  the  papacy.  The  appeal  is  made  with  the  vigor  of  youth 
and  yet  with  the  discriminating  wisdom  of  a  sage  and  the  accurate  scholarship 
of  a  veteran  specialist.  In  the  light  of  history  the  claims  of  Vaticanisms  are  con¬ 
demned — this  is  the  lesson  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  still  the  same  Doellinger 
who  in  1870  and  the  following  years,  with  clarion  voice,  declared  against  the 
Vatican  decrees.  Age  has  only  deepened  his  conviction  of  the  truth.  For 
Protestants  some  statements  of  the  third  address  will  have  special  importance. 
It  is  of  course  well  known,  that  the  first  man  who  in  the  name  of  impartial 
history  attempted  to  undermine  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches,  was 
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Doellinger,  His  work  on  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  published  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  was  a  severe  indictment  of  the  religious  movement  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  this  work  has  been  the  arsenal  out  of  which  later 
Roman  Catholic  scholars,  down  to  the  pseudo-historian  Janssen,  have  taken 
their  chief  weapons,  or  at  least  have  learned  their  method  of  warfare.  Now 
Doellinger,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  acknowledges  that  he  entirely  mis¬ 
interpreted  and  misunderstood  the  events  from  1507-52.  He  could  not 
understand  them.  They  were  a  mystery  to  him.  Now,  he  discovers,  since 
he  understands  the  middle  ages  better  and  has  learned  what  the  Roman 
Catholicism  of  the  present  day  is,  he  can  understand  what  before  seemed 
enigmatical  to  him  and  he  “  adoringly  contemplates  the  ways  of  Providence  in 
whose  Almighty  hand  the  German  nation  has  become  an  instrument,  and 
that  too  a  right  precious  one.” 

History  of  the  Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion  from  the  Refor¬ 
mation  TO  Kant.  By  Bernhard  PUnjer.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  W.  Hastie,  B.D.  With  a  preface  by  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Ed¬ 
inburgh ;  T.  &  T.  Clark;  New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welford.  1887.  (pp.  xx. 
660.  7X  X  3'/3-) 

The  late  Professor  PUnjer,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  34,  was 
already  a  learned  man,  and  had  rendered  various  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  learning.  To  his  initiative  and  early  labors  upon  it,  the  world 
owes  the  important  Theologischer  Jahresbericht  published  at  Jena.  He  had 
published  the  volume  now  before  us  in  an  English  dress,  and  had  left  the 
materials  for  a  constructive  treatise  upon  the  subject,  which  has  been  issued 
since  his  death,  and  is  to  be  translated.  We  have  in  this  work  simply  an 
objective  history,  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  author  has  been,  in  his  own 
words,  Darstellung,  nicht  Beurtheilung."  The  style  is  remarkably  liquid 
and  clear,  and  has  easily  lent  itself  to  translation.  This  has  been  generally 
well  done,  though  an  occasional  obscurity  suggests  a  desire  for  the  original, 
and  certain  blunders — like  the  translation  of  Master  “Stockfinster  (Pitch- 
dark)  ”  by  Block-window ! — show  that  the  translator  is  not  absolutely  at 
home  in  his  German. 

The  book  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  Though  this  part  of  the  work  does  not  profess  to  rest  upon 
special  knowledge  of  the  originals,  it  is  correct,  intelligible,  and  creates  at 
once  confidence  both  in  the  spirit  and  ability  of  the  writer.  Sixty-five 
pages  are  occupied  thus.  Next  comes  the  proper  theme  of  the  history. 
The  “  beginnings  of  independent  speculation  ”  in  such  writers  as  Nicolaus 
Cusanus,  Giordano  Bruno,  and  Petrus  Ramus,  introduce  the  Reformers  them¬ 
selves  ;  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zwingli  receiving  the  largest  share  of  at¬ 
tention.  Every  trait  of  a  good  historian  of  philosophy  is  here  exhibited, — 
fairness,  comprehensiveness,  power  of  flowing  and  logical  narration,  sense 
of  proportion,  accuracy,  and  consecutiveness  and  correctness  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  next  section  deals  with  the  “  cultivation  of  philosophy  before 
Descartes.”  Then  come  the  oppositional  movements  with  Protestantism,” 
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“English  Deism,”  “Descartes  and  Spinoza,”  “the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  France,”  Leibnitz  and  the  German  Aufklaening"  and  “the  opposition  to 
the  Aufklaerung."  Particularly  good  accounts  are  given  of  the  Socinians, 
Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  the  Wolffian  philosophy. 

The  chief  defect  for  the  student  is  the  paucity  of  references  to  the  sources 
from  which  the  accounts  are  drawn.  But  the  work  may  confidently  be  rec¬ 
ommended  to  all  who  wish  to  pursue  this  study,  for  its  wide  range  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and,  combined  therewith,  its  minuteness  of  detail. 

The  Ancient  World  and  Christianity.  By  E.  De  Pressensd,  D.D., 
Author  of  “The  Early  Years  of  Christianity,”  “  A  Study  of  Origins,”  etc. 
Translated  by  Annie  Harwood  Holmden.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Son.  (pp.  xxxi.  479.  x  3^.) 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  volumes  yet  published  by  its  learned  author, 
and  deals  with  the  vital  subjects  treated  from  an  orthodox  standpoint  and 
with  great  fulness  of  learning.  After  treating,  in  four  books,  of  ( i )  the 
religions  of  the  Ancient  East — of  the  Chaldeo-Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Phenicians,  (2)  The  Religious  Development  of  the  Oriental  Aryans,  (3) 
The  Religions  of  India,  (  4 )  Hellenic  Paganism, — nearly  two  hundred  pages 
being  devoted  to  the  last  two  books,  he  is  prepared  to  close  with  brilliant 
chapters  upon  the  Greco-Roman  Paganism  and  its  Decline,  and  to  bring 
into  one  comprehensive  view  at  last  the  grand  providential  preparation 
which  culminated  at  the  beginning  of  our  era.  The  volume  is  one  of  the 
very  best  to  assist  in  understanding  the  force  of  Christian  evidences.  We 
hope  it  may  be  widely  circulated. 

The  Beginnings  of  Religion.  An  Essay.  By  Thomas  Scott  Bacon, 
Author  of  “The  Reign  of  God — not  the  Reign  of  Law,”  etc.  London  : 
Rivingtons.  1887.  (pp.  xv.  519.  6^x3%.) 

The  origin  of  all  religion,  according  to  this  book,  is  in  direct  and  explicit 
revelation  from  God.  There  is  properly  no  such  thing  as  natural  religion, 
understood  as  “  something  apart  from  and  earlier  in  time  than  *  Revealed 
Religion.’”  All  that  is  true  in  any  religion  comes  either  from  a  primitive 
revelation,  or  the  later  revelations  recorded  in  the  Scriptures;  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  false  religion  are  perversions  of  truth  received  originally  by 
revelation.  Pagan  inquirers  have  referred  the  origin. of  their  religion  to  the 
gods;  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  against  natural  religion — the  passage  in 
the  First  of  Romans  which  seems  to  favor  it  is  to  be  otherwise  explained. 

The  investigation  undertaken  in  this  work  is  to  proceed  historically  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  record,  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  discussing 
the  “  true  principles  and  method  to  be  followed  ”  in  its  use.  The  chief 
conclusions  are,  that  we  are  to  regard  the  Bible  as  one  complete  book,  seeing 
“  all  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  gospel  of 
humility,  reverence,  and  love  of  God,  as  conditions  of  the  best  understanding 
of  his  book  ”;  and  that,  still  more  important,  we  are  to  conceive  the  Bible 
in  the  strongest  sense  as  the  word  of  God,  “  the  one  only  and  incomparable 
Book,  which  is  God’s  speaking  to  mankind  as  directly  as  if  we  ‘  heard  a  voice. 
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but  saw  no  similitude,’  uttering  what  he  would  say  to  us  all.”  This  view 
“  puts  these  writings  upon  altogether  another  plane  than  any  others.  It  re¬ 
quires  them  to  be  treated,  and  studied,  and  used  in  a  way  entirely  peculiar 
to  them.  It  fixes  whatever  they  say  as  truth,  whatever  else  must  then  be 
wrong”  (p.  71).’  Yet  it  is  not  held  that  the  Scripture  writers  were  amanu¬ 
enses,  but  rather  that  God  put  into  their  minds  certain  true  thoughts  and 
directed  them  to  write  them  for  the  information  of  other  men,  in  the  way  in 
which  they  would  naturally  express  their  own  thoughts,  and  ensured  that 
there  should  be  nothing  untrue  in  their  words. 

Availing  himself  of  the  principle  that  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  read  in 
the  light  of  the  New,  our  author  finds  that  the  law  of  love  to  God  and  man 
must  have  formed  a  part  of  the  primitive  revelation.  “On  these  two  com¬ 
mandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets”;  one  of  them  is  the  “first 
and  great  commandment”;  “God  is  love,”  and  man  is  made  in  his  image — 
on  such  grounds  it  is  inferred  that  these  great  commandments  were  delivered 
to  the  first  human  pair. 

Consistently  with  these  views  the  ordinary  distinction  between  morality 
and  religion  is  rejected,  and  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  conceived  to  be 
founded  in  revelation.  The  two  great  commandments  are  adopted  as  the 
proper  basis  of  ethics,  and  the  first  motive  of  action  is  to  be  the  will  of  God. 

Since  God  communicated  verbally  with  Adam  and  Eve,  they  must  have 
already  possessed  a  language.  A  chapter  is  given  to  the  proof  that  this  was 
an  immediate  divine  gift.  Among  the  original  stock  of  words  were  doubtless 
the  ancient  names  of  God.  In  so  far  as  these  names  have  a  common  mean- 
ing,  e.  g.y  El,  mighty ;  the  names  for  Spirit,  breath — the  proper  use  is  first, 
and  the  common  use  derived  from  that,  and  not  the  reverse,  as  usually  as¬ 
sumed.  Elsewhere,  in  a  like  spirit,  it  is  argued  that  the  art  of  writing  also 
was  a  direct  gift  of  God,  received  perhaps  from  Moses,  but  more  probably 
earlier,  and  derived  by  other  nations  from  the  Hebrews. 

In  keeping  with  his  general  trend,  our  author  opposes  the  idea  of  a  doc¬ 
trinal  progress  in  revelation.  Human  nature  in  Adam  was  at  its  best,  and 
degenerated  later  through  sin.  Even  in  the  chosen  vessels  of  revelation 
there  was  a  certain  decline  or  contraction  of  religious  ideas,  as  appears  from 
the  toleration  of  polygamy  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  while  “in 
the  beginning  it  was  not  so.” 

Until  after  the  Flood  it  is  thought  that  there  was  properly  no  false  religion, 
but  simply  a  neglect  of  the  true.  Later  a  process  of  “changing  the  truth  of 
God  into  a  lie  ”  set  in,  and  gave  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship. 

From  this  brief  summary  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  position  of  the  learned 
author  is  remarkable  among  modern  defenders  of  the  Bible.  In  his 
depreciation  of  natural  religion  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  really  removed  the 
standing  ground  for  all  subsequent  progress  in  the  argument ;  for  it  is  of 
prime  necessity  to  start  with  commonly  accepted  propositions.  Such  a 
common  ground  is  furnished  in  the  revelations  of  nature,  and  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  is  made  in  casting  so  much  discredit  on  this  source  of  religious  know!- 
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edge.  In  our  view  the  Bible  is  a  supplementary  revelation,  and,  like  th» 
codicil  to  a  will,  gives  the  interpretation  to  all  that  goes  before. 

Philosophy  and  Religion  :  A  Series  of  Addresses,  Essays,  and  Sermons, 
designed  to  set  forth  Great  Truths  in  Popular  Form.  By  Augustus 
Hopkins  Strong,  D.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in 
the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and 
Son.  1888.  (pp.  XV.  632.  7t»*4iV)  $3-50- 

This  noble  volume  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  author’s  “Systematic  The¬ 
ology.”  It  consists  in  large  part  of  what  has  been  previously  printed  in 
various  religious  periodicals,  and  treats  of  all  the  subjects  upon  which  a  public 
man  living  in  our  time  must  form  an  opinion.  In  the  chapters  upon  The  Will' 
in  Theology,  Modified  Calvinism,  and  The  New  Theology,  the  author  incor¬ 
porates  again  some  of  the  views  which  we  found  necessary  to  criticise  in  his 
previous  volume.  But  the  orthodoxy  of  his  position  makes  one  hesitate  to 
criticise,  lest  undue  prominence  should  be  given  to  minor  matters.  Pro* 
fessor  Strong  is  peculiarly  happy  in  his  more  popular  addresses.  We  have 
been  specially  interested  in  those  upon  The  Claims  of  the  Christian  Ministry 
on  Young  Men  in  Courses  of  Preparatory  Study ;  Education  for  the  Ministry 
its  Idea  and  its  Requisites ;  New  Testament  Interpretation  ;  The  Theology  of 
Missions  ;  Woman’s  Place  and  Work  ;  Remarriage  after  Divorce ;  and  Dante 
and  the  Divine  Comedy.  As  the  author  well  says,  the  Book  is  his  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  ;  and  surely  no  one  can  be  amiss  in  sitting  down  to  its  perusal; 


Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax  by  an  inductive  Method.  By  William  Rainey 

Harper,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Yale  University.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1888.  (pp.  177.  7^  x  4.) 

This  work  completes  the  remarkable  series  of  text-books  by  which  the- 
accomplished  author  has  revolutionized  the  teaching  and  learning  of  He¬ 
brew  in  America.  The  production  of  this  series  of  introductory  books 
alone,  if  Dr.  Harper  had  done  nothing  more,  would  be  a  sufficient  claim 
upon  the  lasting  gratitude  of  lovers  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
all  who  hope  to  see  the  Shemitic  languages  take  their  rightful  and  necessary 
place  among  university  studies. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  “  Syntax,”  as  of  the  preceding  books,  is 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  practical  use  in  the  class-room.  The  student  has 
something  to  do  beyond  memorizing  abstract  statements  regarding  phe¬ 
nomena  to  be  met  with  hereafter.  There  is  an  abundance  of  illustrations* 
yet,  by  a  happy  arrangement,  the  systematic  presentation  of  principles  is 
not  broken  up  and  confused  by  the  insertion  of  examples.  The  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  for  clearness  of  comprehension  and  also  for  the  purposes 
of  the  recitation-room  are  very  great. 

Dr.  Harper  makes  no  claim  for  originality  of  the  material  presented.  His 
object  is  simply  to  classify  and  arrange  the  results  already  accepted  among 
specialists  and  place  them  within  the  reach  of  beginners.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  remarkable  brevity  and  lucidity,  and  is  an  invaluable  service.. 

The  truth  remains,  however,  that  Hebrew  syntax,  as  a  science,  is  yet  ia 
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its  infancy.  The  majority  of  writers  upon  Hebrew  grammar,  so  far,  have 
been  fain  to  stop  with  the  etymology.  The  standard  works  of  Olshausen, 
Bottcher,  Bickell,  K6nig,  and  Stade  have  only  etymology.  Others,  like 
Strack,  who  gives  23  pages  out  of  150,  to  syntax,  dismiss  the  subject  with 
inadequate  brevity.  Ewald,  Driver,  and  MUller  remain  our  principal  de¬ 
pendence.  Whatever  Ewald  has  touched  will  be  found,  like  the  galaxy,  a 
confusion  of  brilliancy — partly  stars  and  partly  nebulce.  Dr.  Harper  is 
not  to  blame  if  the  presentation  still  falls  short  of  being  in  all  respects  in¬ 
ductive  and  objective.  Born  to  the  use  of  occidental  speech,  and  drilled 
for  years  upon  the  conceptions  of  Greek  knd  Latin  grammar,  it  is  hard  for 
the  Aryan  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  Shemite.  This  comes  out  in 
unexpected  ways.  For  example,  we  are  informed  four  times  (pp.  24,  31,  38, 
105)  that  certain  idioms  are  used  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  adjectives. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we,  if  translating  into  Hebrew,  would  use  those 
idioms,  but  certainly  it  is  not  good  philology  to  assume  that  all  peoples 
would  prefer  to  express  themselves  in  the  English  or  Greek  fashion  if  they 
could.  The  transfer  of  the  familiar  terms  of  Aryan  grammar  to  the  Shem- 
itic  languages  will  also,  as  long  as  it  continues,  be  an  inevitable  and  fertile 
source  of  confusions.  For  example,  coming  from  the  class-room  of  the 
Greek  professor,  where  the  highest  triumph  is  always  to  discriminate  the 
aorist  and  the  imperfect,  the  student  is  amazed  at  a  new  imperfect  which 
■never  connotes  a  continuous  or  a  synchronous  action.  The  final  outcome 
is  that  he  concludes,  with  Professor  Driver,  that  the  conception  of  the  tense 
is  “  indefinitely  elastic  ”  and  so  stuffs  into  it  much  which  belongs  only  to  his 
Greek.  No  inductive  evidence  is  presented  by  Dr.  Harper  that  the  im¬ 
perfect  tense  connotes  an  action  as  “  unfinished;”  unless  the  word  “unfin¬ 
ished  ”  be  used  in  the  unwarranted  sense  of  future^  but  such  a  use  of  the 
term  really  seems  a  solecism.  The  Hebrew  imperfect  is  simply  the  dramatic 
tense.  It  lets  us  see  the  action  occur  (not  occurring).  We  see  its  beginning, 
middle,  and  end.  We  see  the  action  complete.  This  is  a  different  thing 
from  viewing  the  action  as  complete^.  To  say  that  in  Ex.  iv.  l,  “Then 
sang  Moses,”  etc.,  the  imperfect  is  used  because  the  particle  “  then  ”  marks 
the  point  at  which  the  action  of  singing  was  “still  unconcluded  ”  (p.  59) 
seems  an  unfortunate  inference  from  an  h  priori  definition.  The  word 
“  then  ”  does  not  seem  to  us  to  mark  the  point  at  ^vhich  Moses  was  still  a- 
singing,  but  the  point  at  which  he  began  and  ended  the  act  of  singing. 
The  imperfect  as  the  dramatic  tense  is  in  place  wherever  a  scene  is  furnished 
by  the  context,  as  here  by  the  word  “then.”  But  these  are  criticisms  not 
upon  this  excellent  text-book  but  upon  the  present  state  of  the  science. 


The  Book  of  Job,  with  an  expository  and  practical  Commentary.  By 
Daniel  Curry,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt.  Cincinnati: 
Cranston  &  Stowe.  1887.  (pp.  Ixvi.  302.  lo*^  x  3|^.)  $2.00. 

Fruitful  as  the  press  has  been  of  late  years  in  works  upon  the  book  of 
Job,  and  indeed  because  of  this  fruitfulness,  there  was  need  of  just  such  a 
book  as  this  which  Dr.  Curry  has  prepared.  The  author  “  has  undertaken 
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to  supply  a  large  and  highly  respectable  class  of  English-speaking  Chris¬ 
tians  with  an  exposition  of  this  book  of  Old  Testament  poetry  which  shall 
embody  the  results  of  the  best  biblical  learning  of  the  age,  yet  in  such  a 
form  that  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  all  its  parts  by  those  who  read 
and  speak  only  the  English  tongue.”  The  book  is  made  up  therefore  in 
large  part  of  quotations  from  Delitzsch,  Davidson,  Cook,  ZSckler,  Tayler 
Lewis,  and  other  eminent  recent  critics,  whose  works  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  reader.  Yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  mere  reprint  of  extracts. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  Revised  Version  of  1885,  in  which  respect  this 
commentary  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  Davidson  in  the  “  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,”  which  appeared  in  1884,  just  a  year  before 
the  Revision,  and  so  has  the  now  utterly  antiquated  Authorized  Version. 

In  the  Introduction  the  usual  questions  of  the  age,  place,  historical  ele¬ 
ments,  unity  and  integrity,  religious  idea  and  aim,  etc.,  are  discussed  in  a 
moderate  and  reverential  tone.  Dr.  Curry  finds  the  prologue  and  the 
speech  of  Elihu  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  poem,  but  chap,  xxviii. 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  two  great  water  beasts  without  any  proper  place 
or  connection,  while  the  epilogue  “bears  strong  marks  of  being  a  later  ad¬ 
dition  by  an  unskilful  hand.” 

With  so  excellent  a  plan  and  so  rich  a  literature  to  draw  from.  Dr.  Curry 
has  of  course  produced  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  serviceable  manual. 
Yet  we  think  that  in  regard  to  the  main  question  and  outcome  of  the  drama  he 
might  have  learned  much  more  than  he  has  from  Delitzsch,  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  spiritual  of  all  modern  Old  Testament  commentators.  Dr.  Curry 
thinks  that  “the  Job  of  the  contention  with  the  friends,  and  the  Job  who 
responds  to  God’s  challenge,  represent,  each  in  his  turn,  the  self-approving 
Pharisee  and  the  penitent  publican,  the  latter  of  whom  in  each  case  was 
justified  rather  than  the  other.  The  final  approval  of  Job  and  of  his  words 
relates  only  to  his  self-abasement. ..  .The  outcome  of  the  labour  of  the 
drama  is  simply  a  partial  revelation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  that 
man  can  be  just  with  God  only  when  he  confesses  his  own  sinfulness,  abhors 
himself  and  repents,  and  looks  for  favor  only  to  the  divine  clemency.”  But 
if  Job  was  a  Pharisee  up  to  the  time  when  God  spoke  to  him  out  of  the 
whirlwind,  then  the  divine  challenge  to  Satan  in  the  prologue  was  a  mis¬ 
take  and  Satan  won  in  the  contest.  If  the  final  approval  of  Job  and  his 
words  only  relates  to  his  self-abasement,  then  Job  did  not  merit  the  divine 
eulogium  in  the  prologue.  Dr.  Curry,  in  fact,  is  just  about  as  far  wrong  as 
Elihu.  Two  solutions  are  offered  in  the  poem  itself.  One  is  offered  to  Job 
himself;  it  is  that  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  are  so  manifest  in  the 
universe  that  we  should  be  willing  to  trust  in  the  dark  without  demanding 
an  explanation  of  life’s  enigmas.  The  other  is  offered  to  the  reader  in  the 
prologue :  it  is  that  Job  suffers  not  for  his  own  sake  but  for  God’s  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  humanity ;  he  suffers  in  order  to  crush  the  calumny  of  the 
Slanderer.  As  Delitzsch  says:  “The  real  contents  of  the  book  of  Job  is 
the  mystery  of  the  cross  :  the  cross  on  Golgotha  is  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
of  every  cross:  the  book  of  Job  is  a  prophecy  of  this  final  solution.” 
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The  Expositor’s  Bible.  The  Book  of  Genesis.  By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D, 
(pp.  vlii.  445.)  The  First  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  W. 
G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  (pp.  viii.  440.) 
The  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  same  author,  (pp.  viii.  400.)' 
New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  $1.50  each. 

The  purpose  of  these  Expositions  is  edification.  They  aim  to  draw  from 
the  sacred  histories  those  lessons  in  regard  to  God,  man,  and  religion  whick 
the  Bible  was  primarily  written  to  impart.  So  long  as  there  are  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  and  who  desire  the  guidance  of  God’s- 
word  in  forming  their  judgments,  such  books  as  these  will  be  sought  and 
appreciated. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  there  is  no  attempt  to  enter  the  field  of 
archaeology,  geography,  etc.,  after  the  manner  of  Kitto  and  Geikie.  There 
is  also  a  total  abstinence  from  references  to  recent  critical  theories.  Not 
only  are  the  names  of  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  their  congeners  unmentioned;, 
the  very  possibility  of  any  other  view  of  the  Old  Testament  history  than  the 
common,  traditional  one  is  ignored.  Even  the  blessing  of  Jacob  forces  no 
allusion  to  documents,  narrators  or  redactors.  The  only  thing  in  the  nature 
of  criticism  is  Dr.  Dods’  discussion  of  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis.  Upon  this 
point  he  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  “ideal  harmonists.”  He  finds  the 
two  biblical  accounts  mutually  irreconcilable  and  each  irreconcilable  also 
with  the  results  of  science.  Like  Dillmann,  he  holds  that  the  cosmogony 
is  a  product  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  but  clothed  in  the  forms  of  imagery 
of  an  unscientific  age. 

The  Bible-Work  :  the  Old  Testament.  Vol.  II.  Ex.  XII.-Deut.  The 
Exodus  and  Wanderings.  The  Legislation  Codified.  The  Revised  text,, 
arranged  in  Sections ;  with  Comments  selected  from  the  choicest,  most 
illuminating,  and  helpful  Thought  of  the  Christian  Centuries,  taken  from. 
Four  Hundred  Scholarly  Writers.  Prepared  by  J.  Glentworth  Butler, 
D.D.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1888.  (pp.  756.  5x8.) 

This  second  volume  fully  sustains  the  claim  of  the  title-page.  While  rep¬ 
resenting  the  thought  of  the  centuries  this  work  is  in  every  sense  fresh  and 
up  to  date.  The  most  recent  periodical  literature  and  the  latest  books 
have  been  carefully  sifted.  Quotations  from  Gladstone,  Joseph  Cook,  W, 
R.  Harper,  G.  F.  Wright,  Dana,  and  R.  S.  Storrs  are  mingled  with  those 
from  Calvin,  Aquinas,  and  Augustine.  The  text  is  that  of  the  Revised 
Version.  The  whole  is  free  from  that  subtle  rationalism  which  in  some 
quarters  is  assumed  to  monopolize  the  qualities  of  freshness  and  progress. 

These  commentaries  place  within  the  reach  of  the  hardly  driven  pastor 
as  well  as  of  the  intelligent  layman  the  cream  of  a  large  library.  Evidently 
no  labor  has  been  spared  and  the  best  judgment  has  been  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  materials.  Intended  not  for  occasional  consultation  but  for 
continuous  reading,  they  cannot  fail  to  promote  that  sound  popular  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Bible  which  the  compiler  so  ardently  desires  to  extend. 
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Journal  of  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  or  Philosophical 

Society  of  Great  Britain.  Edited  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Captain 

Francis  W.  H.  Petrie,  F.  G.  S.  etc.  Vol.  xxi.  London:  Published  by  the 

Institute;  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1888.  (pp.  xii.  392.  8^  x 
Price,  one  guinea. 

Among  the  learned  societies  of  our  day,  the  Victoria  Institute  of  London 
occupies  a  somewhat  unique  and  certainly  an  honorable  position.  Its  chief 
object  is,  as  officially  announced,  to  investigate  fully  and  impartially  the 
most  important  questions  of  philosophy  and  science,  but  more  especially  those 
that  bear  upon  the  great  truths  revealed  in  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  view 
of  reconciling  any  apparent  discrepancy  between  Christianity  and  science. 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  successful  of  scholarly  associations  of  the  gen¬ 
eration,  with  positive  Christian  tendencies  and  aims.  In  its  membership  are 
found  enrolled  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  leading  scholars  of  England  and 
many  from  America,  who  believe  that  the  revelation  in  Holy  Writ  and  the 
revelation  in  nature  are  the  expression  of  the  same  one  divine  wisdom  and 
will,  and  that,  properly  understood,  there  exists  between  them  the  greatest 
•of  harmony.  For  many  years  that  great  Christian  scholar,  philanthropist, 
and  statesman.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  the  President  of  the  Society.  His 
successor  is  Professor  Stokes,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  journal  of  the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  Institute,  of  which  the 
twenty-first  volume,  for  the  years  1887  and  1888,  has  now  appeared,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  great  amount  of  new  and  original  material  it  brings  for 
the  Bible  student  and  the  Bible  reader.  New  investigations  by  acknowl¬ 
edged  authorities  in  the  various  learned  disciplines  directly  and  indirectly 
affecting  biblical  study  are  reported  usually  with  great  promptness  and  in 
comparative  completeness.  But  little  second-hand  matter  finds  its  way 
into  the  pages  of  the  record. 

Among  the  good  things  offered  in  the  present  volume  are  two  papers  by 
Professor  E.  Hull,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  The  first 
is  the  annual  address  to  the  society  and  treats  of  some  of  the  results  arrived 
at  by  members  of  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
in  1883-84  to  Arabia  Petriea  and  Western  Palestine.  As  a  specialist  in 
geology.  Professor  Hull  has  made  investigations  in  regard  to  the  formation 
and  prehistoric  condition  of  the  districts  mentioned,^  that  are  valuable  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  the^passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  and  the 
origin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  .He  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  children  of 
Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea  at  a  point  not  where  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  now, 
but  at  one  further  removed  from  the  Sea.  The  measurements  of  the  great 
Jordan-Arabah  valley  are  interesting,  and  the  theory  is  advocated  with  some 
plausibility  that  this  was  at  one  time  a  great  lake,  which  gradually  disap¬ 
peared  as  a  result  of  climatic  changes.  The  other  article  by  the  same  author 
is  a  vivid  description  of  a  visit  to  Petra,  the  rock-hewn  capital  of  Idumaea, 
in  which  a  good  historical  sketch  of  this  remarkable  city  is  followed  by  a 
•description  of  it  as  seen  by  a  geologist. 

Bible  students  and  historians  will  be  much  interested  in  Rev.  William 
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Wright’s  discussion  of  the  Empire  of  the  Hittites.  The  writer  is  the  author 
of  a  well-known  work  on  this  people,  the  extra-biblical  historical  testimony 
of  whose  existence  has  only  recently  come  to  light  in  such  rich  abundance 
in  Egyptian  monuments  and  Assyrian  tablets.  The  paper  presents  a  fair 
r6sum6  of  the  course  and  results  of  the  rediscovery  of  these  historic  people, 
and  is  characterized  by  a  discriminating  carefulness  in  a  field  where  hypothe¬ 
sis  is  so  often  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  historical  facts.  But  of  what 
has  been  gained  with  reasonable  certainty,  Mr.  Wright  makes  excellent 
use  for  apologetic  purposes. 

A  paper  of  marked  merit,  but  on  a  subject  in  a  line  of  research  different 
from  the  above,  is  that  of  Rev.  Richard  Collins  on  Krishna  and  Solar 
Myths.  It  is  a  discussion  of  what  has  become  a  burning  question  in  the 
science  of  comparative  religion  and  of  the  history  of  religions,  namely,  the 
problem  as  to  the  connection  of  the  Bible  teachings  with  that  of  the  old  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  Orient.  In  Krishna  is  found  the  earliest  representation  in 
Indian  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  idea  of  a  divine  incarnation,  and 
neological  science  has  been  willing  all  along  to  accept  that  the  biblical  idea 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  old  Indian  literature.  Mr.  Collins  first  gives  an 
exhaustive  summary  of  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  in  so  far  as  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  thought  between  the  Indian  and  the  Christian  ideas  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  finds  this  similarity  to  consist  merely  in  the  idea  of  incarnation, 
and  not  going  beyond  it.  His  collection  of  citations  from  Indian  literature 
constitutes  valuable  material  for  further  research.  His  leadership  becomes 
less  safe  when  he  tries  to  prove  that  the  Indian  idea  of  incarnation  was 
probably  derived  from  that  of  the  New  Testament.  His  inability  to  vindi¬ 
cate  to  the  Bhagarad-Gita,  the  principal  source  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
Krishna,  a  post-Christian  date,  is  the  weak  point  of  his  argument.  In  spite 
of  his  rich  collection  of  data,  at  best  no  certain  conclusion  as  to  dependence 
either  way  can  be  regarded  as  proved. 

An  article,  almost  sensational  in  character,  is  on  Evolution  by  Rev.  H.  J. 
Clarke.  Its  subtitle,  in  which  evolution  is  stated  to  be  a  “revelation,  or  the 
universe  unfolding  in  the  process  of  time  an  eternal  purpose  and  an  illimit¬ 
able  plan  ”  sufficiently  indicates  its  scope  as  an  attempt  to  prove  that  evolu¬ 
tion  and  Christianity  are  not  only  reconcilable,  but  that  the  former  is  prac¬ 
tically  necessary  to  the  latter.  This  paper  represents  a  peculiar  phase  of 
the  Christian  or  biblical  evolution  idea,  and  is  in  contents  and  character 
such  as  to  provoke  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  position  and  antagonism 
to  the  views  taken. 

Other  discussions  of  almost  equal  value  are  found  in  this  volume.  Among 
these  is  one  on  Oriental  Entomology,  on  Practical  Optimisms,  on  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Beliefs  and  Traditions  of  the  Aborigines  of  North  America,  on  the 
Beauty  of  Nature.  Several  of  the  papers  are  illustrated. 
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Real-encyclopadie  fCr  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche. 
Unter  Mitwirkung  vieler  protestantischen  Theologen  und  Gelehrten  in 
zweiter  durchgangig  verbesserten  und  vermehrten  Auflage  begonnen  von 
Dr.  J.  J.  Herzog,  und  Dr.  G.  T.  Plitt,  fortgefiihrt  von  Dr.  Albert  Hauck. 
Achtzehnter  Band.  Nachtrage:  Harless  bis  Schluss.  Generalregister. 
Leipzig;  J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche  Buchhandlung.  1888.  Gr.  8vo.  1034  S. 
With  its  eighteenth  volume,  this  great  undertaking,  as  important  for 
theology  as  that  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  for  general  culture,  is 
brought  to  a  worthy  end.  The  longest  articles  are  those  upon  the  Talmud, 
72  pages,  and  upon  the  history  of  preaching,  187  pages.  Other  principal 
articles  are :  Salvation  Army ;  numerous  short  biographies,  as  that  of  Liv¬ 
ingstone  ;  on  Tolerance;  to  which  are  suffixed  58  pages  of  “additions” 
to  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work.  A  full  list  of  the  writers  with  their 
various  articles  is  followed  by  a  minute  index  of  the  whole  encyclopaedia, 
filling  286  pages.  Special  praise  of  this  great  enterprise  is  unnecessary 
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